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PREFACE. 



The constitution of the University of Edinburgh ma- 
terially differs from that of almost every similar esta- 
blishment whether at home or abroad. Seminaries of 
learning, it is well known, existed in Europe from a 
very early period, and, in the dark ages, were places 
of great resort, especially to churchmen. They were 
generally Monastic institutions, founded by persons 
in affluence, or by some religious order, and were 
more particularly devoted to the service of the saint 
from whom they derived their name. Such an in- 
corporation was sometimes called UniversitaSy but 
more frequently Studium Generale. Its doctors, 
masters, readers, and students, enjoyed very pecu- 
liar privileges, liberties, honours, and immunities, 
which were commonly defined minutely in a bull 
»'antcd by the Pope. Among many other immuni- 
:he members weic exempted from all taxes and 
lurdens. • 

jic g umber of Universities trace 
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their oiigia to tliese establishments as to their sourcct 
and even such as were founded in more modem 
times, when particularly investigated, will be per- 
crived to derive many of their r^ulations from the 
same original. 

Beades affording the students an opportunity of 
improving in literature and science which was the 
publicly professed design, a great many subordinate 
r^ulations were intruducedi which had more the ap* 
pearance of making the corporation consist of a dass 
of men as separate and distinct from ordiuary men .as 
it was {losaiide. Thus it was the universal practice for. 
the students to be lodged within the buildings of the 
Golkge»-aBd to receive tbeijr commons in the puUic 

hall, where all the isocicty aiNScmblcd, at set hours ap- 
pmnted by statute. It was argued that their moral 
conduct, or the propriety of their behaviour, was 
thus more under the observation of their superiors or 
masters, and that there was less difficulty and more 
probability of beii^ auccessiui in impressing upoa 
tlie yoiidi the necessity of the greatest diligence in 
their studies. The poUce or discipline of the Uni» 
vamty was abo esteemed to be more efficieot by its 
members living in. comparative reUrement from the 
busy Ittunts of men. For the attainment of diis ob* 
ject, the students were required to wear gowns of a 
particular colour and ftabio n ■ et ated peiiods weie 
fixed by the statutes of niauy universities far admi« 
niflBriDg diseipliiie-^Hrtatad hooit for niaembling 
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for prayeiiB— -a certain course of study was preschiM 
dcU^dd lastlj, subscription to^ eertun articles of le^ 
ligion as a test ot orthodoxy was required* 

The University of Edinburgh is the only inslifeiu 
tion in the Kingdom, tlmt is not encumbered witii 
any of these or simihir embarrassikienti. It may be 
regarded as a public seminary, where the most ample 
instruction in literature and philosophy is tobeob* 
tained, and neither the professors individualiy, nor 
the Senatus Academicns as a body, in the least intee^ 
fere with the order or course of study which any 
person who attmds their lectures may eboose to 
adopt. The student is left to consult his own disi 
c^etioa or that of his fnonds* Ail that is re^piived 
is, that befoipe takif^ any degree, he miist lunre at^ 
tended certain classes prescribed 1^ the statutes of 
the University^ and submit to h6 examined on the 
proficiency he may appear to have made* 

No oaths;- subscriptions, nor tests of any kind^ are 
required ot stuilents at tlieir admission to tiie Uni- 
vemtff nor dtiring any stage of their eoune; sd 
careful have its founders been to grant to the mem* 
bers the most unlimited liberty in regard to religions 
opinion. The University of Edinburgh is the daugh- 
ter of the refiNrmation, and she has justified her il^ 
lustrious descent, by teaching the grand principle of 
the subjection of reason to conscience alooet and her 
consequent freedom from every human yoke. For 
exainple» it is well known, that ihe Sodeiy ^ Friends 
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decline tiakuig aa oath. When gentlemea of that 
persuanon graduate as Pfayaiciand^ tbey only «ialMi 
a declaration, and a particular form is prescribed for 
their accommodatioii. 

Tlie discipline of the College is as efficient as ths^l 
any similar society in Europe. Such is the vm 
Kmited permission granted in the most unqualified 
manner to gentlemen, to gratify their own taste, and 
so good a use has been made of this liberty, that an 
instance of the Patrons, or the Senatus AcadeaiicM^ 

having occasion to interpose their authority, hardly 
occurs in the course of its whole history, which 
incliulcs a period of very nearly two hundred and 
fitty years. The irregular methods which are mod 
m some Universities, to avoid restraint, and to escape 
ifom bondage, are unknown la i^klioburgh* The 
students wear no pardoular livery, are not to be dis« 
tinguislied on Uie street from the other inhabitantS| 
and are at perfect liberty to mix with the dtimisiit aQ 
hours, as taste or inclination may prompt them, it 
is an trndoubted fact, that at an early period in the 
history of some of the Scottish Universities^ one or 
more of the Regents were in the practice^ when 
ilie students lived within tlie College, ta visit their 
rooms befim Qioe o^clock in the evening, and again 
tefbre live o'clock in the morning. This;, however, 
was Ibnnd. to be exceedingly irksome both to the 
masters atui scholars, and was, therefore, speedily 
4dbandoned. It is an anangemcnt also that ^only 
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is very smaiJ, but is utterly impossible when they 

•flKKml^ as ift BcUnbargby to betwse» tax) aiid ibiM 

thousand. ^ . ' . 



I have now brought down the history of the Uni- 
wrsky to the year ISQQp so. that this third vc^ume 
oonpleteB what I originally propoaed* Excepting 
A &w additional pro&^aocshipi, . little or nothing new 
hae ooewrpediii the amngeoieBi of the fttudiaBy «r 
the economy of the CoU^e* What is at fmtmil^ 
ihaefym,' laid befim the public^ ohiaigr ooosiato^ of 
hftogsaphical notices of the eminent men^. now da- 
Masady who sustained the fsputatioo of thesanttsary, 
£ome of whom were the principal Sottish hteraiy 
said sdantifio characters of the hist age» It may 
be sufficient to mention Robertson^ Black, Blair, 
Hope, both Gregorys, Ferguson, D. Stewart^ Bo- 
bieon, Playiair, Einlayson, Brown. 

I have given an account of twenty*nine profess* 
ors who have died since when the third 

volume commences. In regard to all of them, I 
procured access to original materials, calculated to 
raider this department of the work highly inter- 
esting. 

It being upwards of forty years since I entered 

the University, I was a pupil of, or known to most 
of them. But in order that no mistakes might be 
committed, and that the information which the work 
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eontaifted, might be as authentic as possible, th* 
di&rent narratives were submitted to the near r^^ 
Jatidns of thdse of whom an account is given, wheQ 
they could be discovered. 

I have enjoyed the same advantages in preparing 
4ha third volume with whicli I was favoured in the 
composition of the two fiirmer. The liberal and un^ 
limited access to the Hecords of the University» and 
.the Town Council of Edinburgh, the Patrons^ hiu^ in 
addition to the use of other important documentSi 
given to the work a valne and a sanction, which it 
' could not otherwise have acquired. I have, in con- 
sequence^ had the h^h gratification of finding, that 
,it has been considered as a book of reference and 
fiithOfity by the Royal Commissioners, who have 
lately been occupied in an inquiry into the afl^ors 

ALEXANDSR BOW£R. 

Edifibwrgh^ Xat January^ 183Q. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In tlie two former volumes of this work, the history 
of the University of Edinburgh is brought down (torn 
its first erection in 15S2, to the year 1756. 

At this period the Institution had attained not only 
a great extension of the branches of" literature and 
science^ as separately taught, but also high celebrity 
from the qualifications and fame of the Professors who , 
iilled the chairs. In particular, the Medical depart- 
ment had been distinguished by talents of the first 
order, and the foundation had been securely laid o£ 
that high reputation which the University has ever 
since maintained in this important branch of science. 

In 1756 the number of Professors was nearly as 
great as at present, and their prelections included aL 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

most all the topics of philosophy and science which 
have since been allotted to separate classes. 

These alterations and additions will be noticed in 
this volume in their order ; but as the University had 
then acquired a form and status little different from 
what it now possesses, and as those public political 
convulsions which had on different occasions affected 
its progress, had for some time been succeeded by tlie 
regularity of established government, its history 
must, from the above date, be of a more uniform na- 
lure, and will be most satisfactorily exhibited, in res- 
pect of the progress of science and other improve- 
ments which since that time so highly distinguished 
it, by an account of the characters and labours of the 
individuals, in the order of their respective appoint- ' 
ments, who successively filled its official situations. 

In this enumeration will be found a great propor- 
tion of the most illustrious names that have dignified 
and adorned the annals of the country ; but before 
proceeding to the narrative, it is proper, for the pur- 
pose of affording a correct view of the state of the 
University in the year 1756, to give a list of the Chairs 
and the Professors, which will show the degree of 
prosperity that the Institution, so truly " ab exiguis 
profecta initiis'' had then attained. 

^ ^ »i 

The Senatus Academicus of tl>e University of 
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i^incyil . John Ooldie. 

I^UT£SUTUBE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

JBumanUlf ^ XiOiiJi— 6£0&0£ St£Waet. 

Gre^i—ROBERT HVNTEIU 

Mcahematics — Matthew Stewaet. 

Logic — John Stevenson* 

Moral Philosophy— J AWRB Balfous. 

Natural PhUosophy — John Stewaet. 

n^THEOLOOT. 

JDwimfy — ^RoBE&T Hamilton* 

EcclesiasUeal History— Patrick Cumming. 
Hebrew — James IIobeutson. 

IIL— LAW. 

Civil Law — ^Robert Dick. 

Scots Law — John Eeskine* 
Universal History ofwl PubUc Law—WiLhiAU 
Wallace. 

iv^medicinb. 

Practice qf Medicine— Jon^ Butheefo&d* 
CS^isin^WiLUAM Cullen. 

Theory of Physic — Egbert Whytt. 
Anatomy — Alexander Mon&o, Primus» and 
Alexander Monro, Secundus. 

Botany and Materia Medica — Chaules ALSTON* 
Midwyery^Bjo^iE^RT Smith, 
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CHAPTER 1. 

•Or. Thomas rotmg, appointed Professor of Mid- 
^ifery.—Dr. Adam Ferguson, Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy, 1759— of Moral Philosophy, 
1764.— 2>r. Blair, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres.—Dr. Hope, Professor of Botany. 

DR THOMAS YOUNG. 

Dr. Thomas Young, who was elected Professor of 
Midwifery upon the 18th February I756, may be 
considered as the founder of this school in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. An account has been already 
given of the manner in which instruction was first 
communicated in Edinburgh in regard to the prac 
.^^^ Young who first set the 
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example of delivering a systematic course of lectures 

upon the subject ; and instead of coniiiiiiig his at- 
tention to the education of females in this necessary 
branch of medical practice^ he opened a class for the 
students at the University, and thus was the means 
of preventing it from being engrossed by a very ig« 
norant and credulous set of practitioners* Being a 
well-educated man himself, and entertiiining liberal 
ideas of bis profession, he was indeiatiguble in his 
exertions to cherish the skill of the students of Mid- 
wifen', and to afford them every opportunity of at- 
taining this, he gave public notice that patients should 
be delivered at their own houses free of expense, and 
were it necessary, should also be supplied with pro- 
per medicines. Not satisfied with wliat he consider- 
ed to be so limited opportunities of improvement, he 
applied to the Managers of tlie Royal Infirmary for 
permission to fit up a ward for lying-in-women, and 
was successful. It is noticed in the following terms 
in the History of the Royal Infirmary, which was 
l)iiblished by authority in the year 1778| p. 

About this time (17^6) a ward in the attic story of 
the Hospital, by the permission of the managers, but 
at Dr. Young's expense, was fitted up for four lying- 
in-women, or as many more as Dr. Young could ac- 
commodate, each exceeding the number four, pay« 
ijig sixpence j^er day to the house." 
. After Dr. Young had successfully taught the class 
for twenty-four years, he found it necessary to pro- 
cure the assistance of a colleague ; he therefore re- 
signed bis office upon the ^th October 178O, and 
the patrons, upon the subsequent 15th November 
elected him, and the late Dr. Alexander Hamilton* 
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OOnjunct Professors of Midwifery. The present Pro- 
&B»oc of Midwiiery has paid a weU-demved tribute 
to the high merits of Dr. Young as a teacher* m hie 

Treatise on the Managemeut of Female Complaiat^ 
p. 166, &€• 



DR. ADAM FBMUSOK. 

A very considerable portion of the fame of the 

University of EJaibiir^h is to be referred to the ap- 
pointment oi Dr. Adam i^'erguson to be one of die 
Professors. He was promoted to the chair of Natu* 
cal Philosophy upon the 4th July 1759. 

This distinguished philosopher and eloquent writer 
was a native of Perthshire. His father was minister 
of Logierait, in the presbytery of Dunkeld, about 
twenty Enghsh miles from Perth, and his mother 
was a lady frmn Aberdeenshire. Adam, who was 
named after bis father, was the youngest of a numer* 
ous family, and was born about the year 1724. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at the grammar 
school of the village of Logier^t, of which the teacher 
at that time is represented to have been a man of 
abiiitiefl^ and eminent tor his attainments in classical 
literature. It was no nure occurrence in those dayil 
in Scotland for a person of these endowments to ac- 
cept of the humble appointment of the laborious ot« 
ioe of pari^ schoolmaster. The endeavours of the 
master were aided by the unwearied attentions of 
an atiectionate lather, who was himself an excellent 
scholar, and spared no pains in communicating io^ 

struetion to a beloved child. 
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" Mr. Ferguson^s decided taste fbr literature «er^ 

early discovered itself. His father, therefore, deter- 
mined to afibrd faim every opportunity of improve- 
nent which was within hi* power to procure ; for 

this reason he sent him to Perth. The scliool of Perth 
waa at that period in the highest reputation, and was 
taught by Mr. Martin, a gentleman distinguished for 
his accurate acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
languages, and as a successful instructor of the youth. 
He was placed under his imiiiediate care, and re- 
mained there for some time. 

■ In 1739 he was sent to the University of St. An^ 
drews; and was particularly recommended to the no- 
tice of Principal TulHdelpli, who was well acquaint- 
ed witli his tather. Here he became a candidate, 
tor what, in the technical language of the Scottish 
colleges, is styled a bursary, or petty pension. The 
merit of the different competitors is ascertained by a 
comparative trial, which takes place at the com* 
mencement of each session. On this occasion, Mr. 
Ferguson acquitted himself with so great credit that 
he was the first on the list His proficiracy in the 
Latin langua£^e, to which the trial is confined, was 
even then considerable. 

It is uncertain whether he had made any pro* 
gress in Greek before he repaired to St. Andrews, 
During the first session, however, he entered with 
his accustomed ardour upon the study of this no- 
ble language. Being a bursar, or what is called am 
0ie foundationy both the classes and the years of at- 
tendance are prescribed by statute. Uis attention 
was for the first term, thev^ire, directed to the at- 

tainment of Greek, and cultivating a familiar ac- 

4 
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quaintance with Latin. Though at this time he 
might be said only to have entered upon the prose- 
cution of classical literature, yet he had tasted suffi- 
ciently of its charms to give him a decided prefer- 
ence for the studies connected with it At the close 
of the session he returned to Logierait, and, with a 
perseverance which could not fail of success, set him- 
self the daily task of reading with care one hundred 
lines of Homer, so that during the recess he had 
perused the whole Iliad. He went through the re- 
gular course of philosophy at this university. 

In 1743> he repaired to Edinburgh, as it presented 
more opportunities of preferment, and a wider field 
for his ambition. At the commencement of the re- 
bellion, Mr. Murray, brother to Lord Elibank, re- 
quiring a deputy to perform the duties of chaplain 
to the 42d regiment, he fixed on Mr. Ferguson. 
His not having attended the divinity hall for a suf- 
ficient number of years seemed to preclude his being 
ordained, which was then esteemed to be indispensa- 
ble. This difficulty was, however, removed. When 
Mr. Murray retired from the service, Mr. Ferguson 
was appointed full regimental chaplain, and discharg- 
ed the duties of the office for several years. 

About this time, he applied for the living of Caputh 
in the gift of the Duke of Athol, but was unsuccess- 
ful. Apparently disgusted with the unsettled life 
which he had hitherto led, in 17^7 he became pri- 
vate tutor in the family of the Earl of Bute, and two 
years afterwards, as has been mentioned, he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He taught this class for five 
sessions. Upon Mr. Balfoui-'s resigning the chair of 
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Moral Pliilosophy, he was appointed to succeed him. 
This took place ^3d May 1764. 

He published in the course of a very few years a 
pretty full synopsis of his lectures, and nearly about 
the same time (in i7&7) the £ssay on the hi^itory of 
Civil Society was sent to the press. This excellent 
treatise may be called the histaire raisomnie of maxu 
It is a species of disquisition, which was first intro- 
duced by Montesquieu in the *^ Spirit of Laws,** and 
has been successfully cultivated by many eminent 
philosophers. Mr. Ferguson traces the history of 
man from a state of barbarity to that of civilizatioQ 
and improvement It added not a little to his fiime; 
About this period also lie was created LL. D. In 
the course of the same year, be married Miss Bur* 
net, an amiable young lady from the shire of Aber- 
deen, and niece to Dr. Joseph Black. 

In 1773 the patrons gave him leave of absence 
from bis profesrional duties for a year and a hali^ 
and the late Earl of Chesterfield was entrusted to 
bis care. He accompanied this young nobleman in 
a tonr through the Continent of £ur<^m. Mean- 
while the seeds of the American War had talvcn deep 
rooty and the opinions of the British nation were 
much divided respecting the contest. Dr. Price had 
published his fiii-famcd work on Civil and Religious 
Liberty* Dr. Ferguson engaged in the controversy, 
and wrote an answer to it* In regard to fundamental 

principles there seems to have been very little differ- 
ence. The answer certainly produced a consider* 
able effect at the time, particularly upon the friends 
of administration, and it was the immediate mean of 
Dr. Jb erguson himself aossing the Atlantic. 
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• War between Britain and the Colonies had for 
some time raged with an unexampled degree ot fury*. 
MiDMtefli talked as if watiaxig but Ae anconditioiial 
aubmisston of rebdiioiis aubjects wcniU satisfy them* 
Tiie formidable opposition at home compelled them 
to lower their tone^ and the disgraoefol capitulation 
of the British Army, oommanded by General Bar* 
goyne, rendered the contest very unpopular. Early 
in 1778, it was therefore resolved to try the edeet of 
cxmcilialioo. Five Commissioners were appointed 
to negociate the business. These were, the Eai t of 
Carlyle, Mr. William Eden, (afterwards Lord Auck* 
laud,) Lord Howe, and his brother General Howe* 
Dr. Ferguson was appointed Secretary to this com- 
mission. About the begmoing ot summer they pro- 
posed to commence the negociation. Bat tb^ had 
been anticipated a luontii buibre this by Dr. Frank- ' 
lin, who had signed a treaty oi aLUance with the 
f rench. Dr. Ferguson had been appdnted to twiafy 
the arrival of the ambassadors, and the subject of 
their mission, but was refused a passport to the seat 
of the American government Finding a recoiicili»* 
tton utterly impracticable they withdrew. 

Upon returning to his native country. Dr. Fergus- 
son immediately resumed his labours, and was now 
enabled to finish a work which had long occupied his 
thoughts. This was " The History of the Progress 
and Termination of the Koman Republic." It was 
published in 17Bd, consisted of three quarto volumes, 
illustrated with maps, and was dedicated to His Ma- 
jesty. At tlie advanced ngc ol sixty^eight, he after- 
wards crossed the Alps with the intention at collect- 
iiig in the libraiies ot nioduni Italy, materials ibr a 
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new edition^ but the. war with Fiance obliged him to 

return. * 

In 1792 he published, in two quarto volumes, a 
Introspect of his Lectures, under the title of ^< Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Political Philosophy." 

He had always been attached to a country life. 
Soon after his marriage he occupied a farm in the 
parish of Currie, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, which 
he took great pleasure in cultivating. He generally 
divided bis time between that spot and the metropo* 
lis. He next removed with his family to a rural si-> 
tuatioQ in die vicinity of Peebles, and at last repair- 
ed .to St Andrews, where he died in March 18l6t 
in the ninety-third year of bis age. Besides two 
daughters, he has left three sons, Sir Adam, keeper 
of the Regalia of Scotland — James and John. 

Dr. Ferguson was tall, and in the prime of life pos* 
sessed an elegant person, and had a great deal of 
colour. There is an excellent painting as well as a 
striking likeness of him; by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
the library of St. Andrews, presented by his family 
after his decease,*— a copy of which, by llaeburn, is 
in the Professors' robing room in ike Universily of 
Edinburgh. 



DR. HUGH BLAIR. 

The Rev. Dr. Hugh JBlair, was for many years a 
distinguished ornament of the University, and cer<« 

tainly contributed as much as any of his contempo- 
raries, to the literary reputation which it has attained. 
He was a native of £dinbiirgh» and bom in April 
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IJIS. £stther held an office in the EKcise, aDd» 

if we are not in a mistake, 'he was an only child 
After going through a regular course at the High 
School of the city» he entered the < Uuivemty. litde 
IS known of his early history. Having attended 
the literary classes; what was custoiuary in those 
d|iy3» at^e conclmsioagf th^ . curriculum, h^ took 
the degree cf Af M. Being designed for the churcfaf 
he emolled his name in the divinity hall, and having 
delivered the requisite discourses with approbation, 
he was proposed to the presbytery, as a cmdidate for 
licence to preach. We are not informed how long 
he continued a preacher ^ but it ^feems probable, that 
it was in 1742 he received a presentation from Mr. 
Johnstone of Lathrisk to the church of Colessie in 
ihe presbytery of Cupar and synod of Fife. Here 
he remained pnly fpr a short time, being translated 
to be one of the ipini^ter^ of die C^iioiigate of Edin- 
burgh. 

,^iy|Previous to the bqilding of the North Bridge, which 
was begun in 1763, and was the immediate cause of 
the city of Edinburgh being extended northwards, 
the Canongate might have been called (as it was be« 
lore the union) the court end of the town. The 
most genteel and respectable families in the city in- 
habited it^ and of course attended the parish church. 
It was here that Mr. Blair might be said to make 
his debute He yery ^on attracted notice as a preach* 
er, and his fame quickly sp^roid. . The correctness and 
elegance of his discourses from the pulpit were much 
%dmired. The magistrates of Eduiburgh speedily gave 
him a presentation to Lady Yester^s church, and in 
I75b, he was removed to the collegiate charge of the 
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High Ohuffch* A cimnMtiim took filMSO M thio 

occasion, which descnes to be mentioned, as it show- 
ed the opiakm oi the public roqiecuiig the supeho* 
filf of hio tolontt 00 a fifeadMn It io wdi koowii^ 
that until oi iatc years, tl.Lre were only two churclies 
in the city, which were single charges* These were 
Ihe New Gi^ Ffioio ood Lady Yeotef^o. Thecom- 
mon practice was, upon a vacancy taking place in 
any of the collegiate cliarges, that tiie clergyman 
who hod been fim inducted to one of the mn^e 
charges, wos iannediately preferred. Now, it so hap« 
peoedy that the late Kev. Mr. Lunclie ought to have 
been pfomoted^ if senicNitjr oo u £diiibui]gh minster 
were to be regarded. The popularity and high re- 
putation of Mr. Blair, however, induced tlie town- 
oofmcil to make a new precedent, and paaaii^ over 
llr. Londie^ they presented hint. 

About the same time, the University of St An- 
drews conferred upon him the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. He pnobably solicited this^ with the view 
of its being a favourable introduction to what he 
seems to have early projected, deliveriug a course 
of Leetures on Rhetoric and Belies Lettres. He woo 

appointed Prole ssoi of Rhetoric by the patrons, upon 
the £7th of June 17^0. At the commeQcemeut of 
the session, he accordingly began his labours. 

The reading a course of Lectures on the Belles 
Lettres, was not altogether a new idea in Edinburgh. 
The celebrated author the Wealth of Nations had 
done 60 in 1748, and the following years, under the 
patronage of Lord Karnes. What was Dr. Smith's 
success, seems to haw boon fiu^gotten. JBat Dn 
Blair was patronized by all p«:Bms of taste and 
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teratuie in EdinlHirgh. He entoted upon the tmk 

with very favourable auspices. He was a professor 
in the Umversitjr, and his iacoe as a preacher was no 
^oder reoomineBdation* He was geneially known 
also as an elegant scholar, and as one who had paid 
great attention to the elements of criticism^ and the 
principles of litetaiy oompoaitioo. 

Having delivered two courses without any other 
emolument, than what he derived iiom the honor- 
anes of his students, his leetures excited so groat in- 
Jteresti that iqion applicatioa being made to bia Ma^ 
jesty he was induced to endow the prolessorship of 
JBLbetoric, and Dc Blair received his commission upon 
the Slst July, 176^, and was formally admitted upon 
the subsequent 4th August. 

Macpherson had pubJislied the celebrated poems 
4if . Oasiao, which have occasioned ao much contro- 
versy. Dr. Blair vindicated their autlienticity. A 
host of eminent critics, however, either doubted on 
the aubjectt or declared their' diabeUetl He publish- 
ed ^' A Critical DissuiLatiou on the Poems of Ossian," 
and this was his first publication. — Whatever opinion 
WMj be formed of the matter in dispute, it cannot be 
denied that the Doctor has discovered great critical 
acumen, whilst at the sametime it afibrds an excellent 
specimen of very elcigant oompontioii. 

In 1777 he transmitted to London the MS* of a 
volume of sermons, witii the design of committing 
them to the press, l^e bookseller, after keeping it 
for some time, wrote a letter to him discouraging the 
publication. One of these sermons had been submit- 
ted to Dr. Johosm for his opinicm, and alter tiie un« 
fiivouiable letter had been sent oS^ the bookaeller re- 
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ceived a note from Johnson, in which were the fol- 

knvint^ words — " I have read over Dr. Blair's first 
seriuQU with more tlian approbation i to say it is good 
18 to say too little." The volume was then publiriiedy 
for which the author received L.50. Its sale was un- 
ranunonly rapid and extensive. Uis publishers gene- 
rously presentod him in a short time with fifty pounds 
more. These sermons were of essential advantage to 
Jum in another respect The tragical riots in London 
in l^HO are well known, in consequence of a bill bein^ 
introduced into ParUamont for the relief of papists. 
At that hazardous period, it was thought proper, tliat 
J^ord Chief Justice Mansfield should be at Windsor to 
advise His Majesty as the critical situation of public 
affairs might require. During that tiuie he read to 
the Queen one of Dr. Blair's fennon^ with which 
she was so much delighted, as to settle on the au» 
thor an annual pension of two hundred pounds Ster- 
ling. Ue aiterwards published a second volume, for 
which he received L.^CK)t and again a third, when the 
bookaullers at once offered L.GUO for the copyright, 
liardly any volumes of sermons liav^ been so suc- 
cessful, not only in Great Britain^ but throughout 
Europe and America. 

Bemg now considerably advanced in years^ he with 
the concurrence of the patrons, and at his own de- 
sire, was permitted to retire from the exercise of his 
duty as professor. He immediately set about revising 
and preparing for the press those lectures he had de- 
livered in the College for the long period of twenty* 
eight ) ears, with such unbounded applause. This he 
accomplished, and received lor themLJ^KK) Sterhng* 
'These lectures have been long be&are the public, and 
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are universally admitted to contain the most judicious 
and best digested system respecting the different sub^ 
jects connected with polite literature which have ev^ 
been given to the world. 

Dr. flair's health had been on the decline for a 
considerable time before his death. Though unable 
to appear in the pulpit, and confined for months to 
his bed-room, he retained his faculties to the last, and 
was preparing another volume of sermons when he 
died 27th December, 1800, in the eighty- third year 
of his age. This volume has been since published* 
' The Doctor's appearance was much in his favour, 
his features remarkably regular, and he was parti- 
cularly attentive to dress. He had never cultivated 
oratory as a practical art, and never could be pre^ 
vailed upon to be Moderator of the General Assem« 
bly, and took no share in the debates of that venerable 
court Independently of a veiy strong provincial ac» 
cent, his elocution was but indifferent from a defect 
in the organs of pronunciation. He was of the most 
amiable and ihendly dispositions, and was ever ready 
to encourage men of genius* His literary fiiends al- 
ways took the opportunity of submitting their works 
to him in order to have the benefit of his criticisms. 
They rehed upon his candour, judgment and taste. 
In short, he held the very lirst rank among the lite- 
rary characters of the present day. 



1>R. JOHN HOPE. 

An attempt has been made in the former part of 

this history to give an account of the gradual esta** 

vox.. III. c 
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bUdunent of the Medical School in the Unhrtrsity 
of Edinburgh. At iirst it existed indeed upon a 
very smaii scales «nd seemed rather to be what 
might be cdUed an experiment about whoae olti^ 

mate success some doubt was entertained. Some 
of the Uoivenitiea on the Continent of £tii:(^ ba^ 
already riaen into distinction^ and very eiiuwwl^ 
professors of that science had from time to time ap- 
peared. Ammig tbe8% that of Leyden M^^^kf^ 
lead. Its fame wa» extensively spread throughoirt^ 
the civilized world, as afibiding the best opportu^ 
nities for being instructed in the knowledge o£ me- 
dicine. This celebrity was prip^ipally prodttMdi 
by the abilities of the illustrious Boerhaave and his 
successor in the same ch^» Gaubius. Gottiogm 
was also distinguished as a school of Medicinei par^ 
ticularly for Anatomy, in consequence of the inde- 
fatigable exertions ot the celebrated Haller* i^ven, 
in Sweden^ medioal science wps at thiartiittMOMMb 
vated with ardour. Sir Charles Linnaeus had com^ 
meuced bis splendid career, and had taught with, 
xeputaticm diiferent branches of Medidnci But- 

his success iii forming a new classification both in 
the animal and vegetable kingdomSj beginning now. 
to be more generally known» was received with uHp 
rivalled applause by the most distinguished xmtu^ 
raiists in £urope, and speedily rendered the stu^yt 
of Botany one of the most inviting and popular of 
all the various departments of natural philosophy. 

The person who did more to promote the culti- 
vation of Botany in this country, whose ardour in 
the pioseoution of the science itself, inMhtigaUe 
industry in bringing the works of Linnaeus into pub-; 
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Ke notice, arwell ds Meouraging tbe Btodants wtto 

attended his lectures, in the study of the Linne^n 
iytteniy WIS liie late excirilent Dr. John Hope, whb 
loog held thit fnrofessoniiip in Edinlmrgh with no 

much credit to himself^ and benefit to bis pupils. 

He bad early dvosen Medicine as a f^tmatl^ 
and every oppoftunity wm scflbrded to him of cut l l * 

vating his powers in the acquisition of medical 
Inowiedger^ Besides attending the classes in his 
own eoontry, he waa for some time abroad dili^ 
gently engaged in the prosecution of his favourite 
studies ; and on his retcem home he took the de^ 
gree of Doctor of Medicine at Glasgow on tha 
January 17^0, and was admitted a hcentiate of the 
Hoyal College of Physicians on the 6th Novem^ 
berrfthesuneyear. 

Upon the 15th April I76I he was appointed 
King's Botanist for Scotland, and on the 26th of 
tbe same month he was elected by the Town Cona^ 

oil Professor of Botany and Materia Aledica in the 
University of Edinburgh. Having been only a licen- 
tiate before, he was on the 9d February 176^ ad> ' 
mitted a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and receiving, on 8th May I768, a commission 
from the King appointing him Bef^m Pmfessor of 
Botany, lie tliought proper to resign the profeaw^v 
ship of Materia Medica. This he did upon the sub- 
sequent 1st of June. 

From the year I76I to I768 he ddivered two 
courses of lectures. Tliose on the Materia Medica 
mere acceptable to the students, and in this 
respect he certainly maleriaUy contributed ta extend 
the reputation oi' the Edinburgh Medical ISicliool. 
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.But the bent of his genius seems to have been very 
icarl/ inclined to the cultivation oi botany^ and it i» 
,fm his character as discharging the peculiar datifli 
of FSn^essor of Botany, that his fame chiefly depends 
His ardour in cherishing in the minds of the students 
,a decided partiality for this» certainly one of the 
nKMt diversified and interesting of the soracesi was 
ivitliout example, at least in this, part of the island, 
and bis endeavours were not nmrrnmpunjflii, jffi^ 
juccess. He is justly entitled to the high honour of 
being the founder of a taste for Botanical studies in 
Scotlandt not only by his exataple* but by the fasci* 
Hating manner in which he pointed out and described 
the wonderful beauties with which nature has arrayed 
ihe inconceivable number of her productioiis. ^j^i^ 
benevolent mind, however, was not content with ea^ 

patiating upon the beauty, order, and regularity, so 
Wiiversally to be observed in vegetable nature, but he 
alio took peculiar delight in directing the attention 
of the youth to the manifold proofs which the king- 
dom of nature presents of the goodness and wisdom 
* of that Almighty Being, who with a liberal band 
has embellished ail his works. The slow, but regu- 
lar process of vegetation, and tlie wonders wliich it 
unfolds and displaysi vibrated with singular emphasii 
to his mind, and upon which he always dwelt with 
peculiar delight. 

When he was advanced to the botanical chair he 
directed the whole force of his attention to allure, by 
every means in his power, liis pupils to prosecute a 
•tttdy from which he himself derived so much plea- 
aiire. For this purpose, towards the concIusiiNi of 
each session, he annually gave a medal to the stu- 
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dent who had distinguished himself most remarkably* 
by his di^ence, and the progresB be had made in 
the cultivation of the science. Upon it there was a 
suitable inscription. He justly thought^ that the pos- 
session of this hononrable testimony of approbation 
from him would stimulate the youth to exertion, and 
excite in them the ambition of excelling their com- 
ndes in the extent and variety of their botanical re- 
searches. The adjudging of this medal was left to 
the kind professor himself, but the determination of 
the point was referred to the production of the Flora 
by the student, and was ascertained by the extensive- 
ness of the collection, and the taste and accuracy 
of the philosophical arrangement of the aiiicles that 
it contained. This competition produced the desired 
effect. Every student was entitled to compete, and 
had an opportunity of examining the comparative 
progress of his associates. 

Dr. Hope was indefatigable in his exertions. The 
botanic garden was originally on the low ground 
east of the North Bridge, and adjacent to Trinity 
Hospital. For many reasons besides its small extent, 
it was ill adapted to the purpose. He therefore used 
every endeavour to procure a more favourable situa- 
tion, and in this he succeeded. The garden was oc- 
cupied by a spot ot ground between Leith and Edin- 
buigh on the west of the walk, where it remained for 
many years, and was only removed lately in conse- 
quence of the encroaching of the buildings of the city 
of Edinburgh. It then possessed every requisite con- 
venience. The ground was laid out under the imme- 
diate direction of the Doctor himself. The different 
plants were systematically arranged according to the 
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them, as were most likely tu make tliem thrive. Suit- 
. %t4i^ot-housQ«»,^» were orated, aad tiiejce was absa 
a^|i^ ioir t)ie nounaliiiKent^if aqualk't)iiM& 
short, no labour nor expense was spared to accom- 
jjHsi^^t^ iavourite object he had in view* Itis,liJii0K 

y^^jimAy bwig remarkedt tbat Jhe wbb nta0 

p^irtl^darly earefidi that the gardener employed should 
not only be eminent in his protession, but that botk 
im Md tbone under him should be peisons c£kBbirt» 
fMlljriilid respectalde chairacter* vffi 

' This celebrated proiessor and viituous man died< 

ipMilbe lOih November 1786. His third 
Ta^OBm Charks Hope, is the present Profesaoi of 

Cbc^misti^ in Uie University. ti 

' r I I. V 
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Principal Robertson — JBirih — EducaUot^—At the 
, University — Licensed to Preach — Ordained Mi^ 
nister tfGladsnmr — Translated to Edinb u rgh — 
Prmc^pai of ^ Universiiy—The acknowledged 
Leader of the Assembly — At an early period of 
l\fe declined amending ikaJb venerable Court — La^t 
, iUness— Death. 



PIUKCIPiiL WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 

Principal William Robertson, who long con- 
tinued to be the chief ornament of the University of 
Edinburgh, was the eldest son of the Rev. Wdham 
Robertson and of Eleanor Pitcairn, daughter of David 
■Pitcairn, Esq. of Dreghorn. 

His father was minister first at Borthwick, a pa- 
rish in the county of Midlothian, about twelve miles 
south of Edinburgh. He was in the year 1733 
translated to Edinburgh, and was successively minis- 
ter of Lady Yester^s and of the Old Greyfriar's 
Church. Very little is known of his history. He 
was descended from the Robertsons of Giadney in 
the county of Fife. Many of the members of that 
Ikttiily have been distinguished for good sense, na^ 
turul acuteness, and have risen to eminence in dif- 
ferent lines o£ life* Where he received bis educatiout 
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or of his early history in generaly I have been able 
to learn nothing. Not only hia son, but the late Dr. 

Erskine also liave borne ample testimony to the anii- 
ableness oi his dispositions^ the liberality of his viewfl^ 
and the good sense which regulated his public and 
private behaviour. He was particularly attentive to 
the education of his family, and bad the unspeak* 
able pleasure of witnessing in his own lifetinie the 
happy effects which had accompanied his parental 
care. 

From a sermon preached by him before the 
synod of Lothian and Tweeddale in 17^9 there can 

be little doubt that he was possessed of very consi- 
derable abilities. The style in which it is writtea 
is unafl^ted, and suitable to the subject, and it will 
bear to be compared with similar productions of a 
much later period. Its merit in this respect is great» 
and evidently shows that he had paid more atten« 
tion to the rules and to the art of composition tb^ 
most of his contemporaries. 

It is entitled *^ Ministers ought to please God 
rather than Men." The general plan of the dis- 
course is judicious, and the illustrations are exceed- 
ingly appropriate. From the allusions which arp 
made to Horace, Sallust, and Quintilian, I entertain 
little doubt of his having been a good classical 
scholar, because the general tone of the sermon is 
such as to show in the clearest manner, that he was 
far superior to the silly vanity of making a pajr^e of 
his learning. 

That he was a Calvinist cannot admit of a ques- 
tion.^ It appears also that Mr. Robertson was a 

* Vid. die Sermon throughout, but especially p. 23. . 
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popular preacber, and much esteemed * by his coq- 

gregation, not only as being a judicious and worthy 
miiikter, but ibr talents likewise whicli attract a nu- 
mefoiis audience.* 

The Principal was born upon the 8tli of Septeiti- 
ber, O* & 17^1 at Borthwick. He received the 
ludiineDts of his education at the psuish schoolt 
and at a proper age was placed under the care of 
Mr. Leslie, who taught the grammar school at Dal- 
keith with great reputation, being esteemed one of 
the most able and successful teachers of the Latin 
and Greek languages then to be found in Scotland. 
At this seminary young Robertson was thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of the Latin language, and 
formed a taste for classical learning, which never for- 
sook him* Of the early appearance which he made 

at school, nothing is known for certain. Mr. Leslie 
did not live long enough to witness the future fame 
of his pupil, nor to enjoy the honour which was re- 
flected upon himself by having conducted the edu- 
cation of so celebrated an historian. His son, how- 
ever, the late Professor of Greek in King's College^ 
Aberdeen, beheld with great satisfaction Dr. Ro- 
bertson's well-merited success, and the applause with 
which his works were received by the public, and 
seemed to consider it as a just cause for honourable 
pride, that so eminent a literary character was edu- 
pated fit his father's seminary* 

In what year he left the school at Dalkeith and 
repaired to Edinburgh cannot be ascertained with 

' • £rskine'8 Sennon, p. 114; also Memorial concerning the call of 
Ministdii^ addreoed to the iKwd Prf>voBl> &c. p. SS. £dm. 1736, 
I811M. 
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precision. The album of the University was not 
then kept with that accuracy by which it is distin* 
guiahed flinoe the period of Dr. Robertson's prefei^ 
ment to the principality. The precise year in which 
he was admitted a member of the University is not 
of itself a matter of great consequence, yet every 

minute circumstance connected with the history of 
so great a man cannot fail of being interesting to 
the public* That there is some mistake in regard 

to dates by his biographer, Professor Stewart, and 
those wiio have chiefly followed him, is certain. In 
the first place, we have the authority of Dr. Erskine^ 

that his acquaintance with his revered colleague first 
commenced m I7S7, at the humanity class, then 
taught by Mr. John Ker.^' It has been already 
mentioned, that Mr. Ker was admitted a professor 
on the £d of October 17S4,* so that if Mr. Stewart 
be comet, that he entered college in 1755, he must 
have studied for a year under Mn Watt Again, 
the date oi his licence to preach the Gospel b}^ the 
presbytery of Dalkeith is specified to be in 1741. 
Now, an extract from the records of that presbytery 
inserted afterwards, show that he was licensed in 
the year 17^ when he was in bis twenty^aecond 
year,- a period of life much more probable than that 
he was admitted to his probationary trials betbre he 
had completed his twentieth year. 

One of the most remarkable features of Dr. Ro- 
bertson's character was the eaiiy passion he disco- 
vered for hteratuxe, and the undiminished ardour 
which he manifested during the course of a long 

m 

• Vid. voL u. p. 999. 
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life ia the prosecution of his studies. He had, ftt a 
vmy tfinder age, imisobed a .stroDg taste for the piir« 
iuiti of polite Utentar^ Some of his common-plaeo 

books are still preserved, and afford the most satisfac- 
tory evidence of his eady habits ot applicatioa to 
vtady, and of the strong bent of bis genkn to the 
cultivation of elegant learning. They are as early as 
the years 1735, 17^^6f 1737* and are invariably 
natked with tibe motto ^^.f^Ummme UUrU mof wL*^ 
He appears even then, though perhaps unconscious 
to himself^ to have &lt the presentiment of the fu* 
twe enunence at which he should arrive^ and to 

have laid down such plans for the improvement of 
his iacultieSf which he strenuously carried into ex- 
ecution, as could not fiiil oUimatety to be cvowned 
with the most certain success. 
. Under the tintion of Mr. Leslie, bis taste for clas- 
qioal ^rature was formed, .and during the fiiityeait 
of his attendance at college, his attention appeal^ to 
have been exclusively directed to the acquisition of 
Gfedc and Roman leannng. The Ibrtunate difee* 
tien which his studies had taken was zealoudy se» 
conded by Professors Drummond and Ker, an account 
of whom has been given in the former part of this 
birtory** Aith chairs had been aUy filled for a long 
of years, and the good effects which were 
thereby produced, were generally &lt throughout the 
Umrarsity, and were <^ great service to the cause of 

literature in this part of the island. 

But the person to whom Jbrindpal Robertson con» 
sidered himself as under the greatert obligations, and 

* Via. vol. ii. p. and 206. 
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of whose labours he took evcrv opportunity of ex- 
prming himself in terutt of the highest commenda- 
tioDt wa8 Dr. John SmrenBra, P rofe Mor of Log^* 
The variety of information which was introduced Hi 
the course of his lectures^ the indefatigable paint 
which be bestowed in ftfinii^ the miiidsoftbeyoDng 
students to a taste for el^nt letters, ImTe seldoOi 
been equalled, and never surpassed. The immense 
field of liteieiy ducuMon which wis p rcs eanto d to 
Dr. Robertson's view, roused fan jootfafid bot ardent 
imaginationt and kindled in hun an eagei* desire to 
gratify {lis juvenile curiosiQr, and to escert those 
eneif^ which are only possessed b^ men of tme 
genius. 

Under Sir John firing^ he studied moral ptuloeo* 

phy , and was first introduced to an acquamtauGe with 
the writings of many ancient and modern moralists, 
of whicby ifom the limited range o( his stndieeb 
he had as yet only an imperfect knowledge. His 
genius seems at no time to have led him to cultivate 
to any great extent mathematical or physical science I 
though the celebrated M'Launnl: was then in the 
zenith of his reputation, and was distinguished for 
quslitications which are not o^ien united in the same 
penKN^-^e most aeeomte acquuntanoe with the 
whole of the mathematics, together with the talent 
of conveying to the minds ok his hearers the clearest 
ooMei^ons of the most abstract truths, accompanied 
with u very fascinating iiumner of delivery. The 
truth appears to be, that his predilection for polite 
literature had been formed befim, in the ordmarf 

• Vid. voL y. p. soil, ik9* t lUd. p. S89. % IW. p. 821. 
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coui^e of academical instruction, his attention was 
Inquired to tuatheinatical learning. 
".At tbe period when he ms gdng through fai^ 
literary and philosophical courses, the University 
of Edinburgh contained a numerous band of youths 
who had devoted themselves to the ttudy of gene> 
Mi literature* The example of industry and appli- 
cation which they mutually exhibited, stimulated 
lihniiiilti fiirrtinn^ and produced a laudable rivaii^ 
ahspNieeonipanied with the moft beneficial eSects/ 
literary societies were formed, in which the opi- 
niskm of the pro&SBors, and the doctrines incuts 
csled by tbeni> were freely canvassed $ essays corns 
posed by the members on subjects connected with 
tbe JBeUes Lettres, or on philosophical subjects which 
nwe sometimes prescribed by the general voice of 
the society, and at other times left to the taste and 
incUoation of the author^ were delivered. The me- 
rits and demerits of these compositions were puUidy - 

discussed, and the business of the society was con- 
eluded by a debate upon a question of which public 
iiilipMtjkw^had; been made at the meetmg immediate- 
ly pr^eding. These associations were generously 
patronized by the proiessors, who rendered every asv 
saslance to thcsr pupils in die wwf of advice^ ^dbeth^ 
it regarded the literary business of the society, or the 
lij^ws by which it was governed. 

|iiJ>r* Robertson took an eariy and an active part in 
the discussions which were introduced on these oc- 
casions, and distinguished himself among his com- 
ndes by the superiority of his powers, the readiness 
of his elocution, and the taste he showed in the Es* 
says be delivered. He retained tlirough life a con- 
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ndkm of the utility of sudi Boc k Uw, during hb 

principality coostaatly encouraged their ifiatitutioii» 
and m the most ccmdescending mnner, irbm MffHed 
to, kindly entered into die views of the mmhea^^mi 

communicated such advice as was admirabiy calcu- 
lated to proaurte their prospeii^* • .«iu 

The precise year in which he was envaBed a^alit 
dent of divinity cannot be asceitained. The truth 
is» that very great latitude was then gntfiled to 
dents* Neither was the time necessary to^ teispcttt 
at tlie })iiiIosophy classes previous to the admission of 
a student to the Hall» nor waa even the term oi* his 
attendance there aceumtely settled by lawvl *3She 
Professor of Theology appears to have possessed, 
and in many instances to have exercised^ a disci^ 
tionary power recognised by the diArent' prasbyl^ 
ries of the church, because his certificate of the pro- 
&9ency of the candidate for Ucencey and of hia hav- 
ing delivered all his ezerdsea with aiNMrobation, wm 

deemed to be perfectly sufficient for being admitted 
upon trials* Hegulations respecting these points 
were not enaded by the church till the year^iySfi; 
when it was determined, " that before being admit* 
ted to the UaU, every student must have gone 
thiougfa a fiill cooise of philosophy at the Cdile^ 
or produce to tiie IVofessor of INviaity a diploma of 
Master of Arts — and that previous to hcence he 
must have given a close attendance mi the Divinity 
Hall for the space of four years from the time of bis 
enrollment, if his circumstances did not allow him to 
give close attendanee on the Hall, have contiiiued 
to prosecute the study of divinity for six years, and 
Imve delivered the usual number of discourses $ pro- 
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vided that at the time of his being admitted to trials 
he is tweuty-oae ^eara of age complete/** 

The professor under whom Dr. Robertooa studiad 
was Dr. John Groldie.t He afterwards succeeded, 

has beea meutioiied, his old preceptor as principal* 
All that id knowQ of his pirn of s|«dy whilat allfat 
Hall is, that his father, wfaooe anxiety for the im* 
provement of his son in Theological learning was 
very .great, and whoae library cpntained copies of the 
writings of the most oelebrattd Atmuiian dimM^ 
pointed out to him what might be learned from them* 
from this, in the opinion of a very candid judges 
and than whom no one ha<l a better opportnnity of 
being inibrmed, he probably contracted his early and 
high esteofii^ for the worka oi' I#e Blanc, Limborob^ 
and others, whos& writings comtain the best defeooe 

ot those peculiar doctrines which were condenined 
by the Synod of Dort Independently of the autho* 
rity -of Dr* Exskine just quoted, the exercise pre* 

scribed to him at the Hall respecting the history of 
Arminians wonid naturally lead his attention very 
particularly to the investigation of those pcmits whiob 

their controversy with the Calvinists involves. I 
say the exercises prescribed to him at the Hall,*' 
because it is well known that tbeiLsdin disoourse de* 
livercd there is, if the candidate for licence choose, 
always received as one ot the exercises delivered be« 
fore the Presbyteiy* Now tht8» as we shali imme* 
diately see, was prescribed to him by the P^bytery 
of Dalkeith. Dr. Erskine's remark^ therefore, that 

* Abridgement of Acts of Assembly under Article Probationers. The 
Act of Assembly 1803 is liUle mori* tlian an echo of that of 178^. 
t Vid, voLu. p.2S3. 
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his iather caadidiy pointed out what might be learn- 
ed from the works of the Arminian divines, though 
their scheme of theology was different from his own, 
may very naturally be supposed to have proceeded 
firom his desire to assist his son to form accurate no- 
tions respecting the real state of that celebrated con-» 
troversy which occasioned the convocation oi a synod 
of perhaps more learned and able protestant divines 
than the history of the reformed churches has yet 
eJ^hibited. It would be presumptuous in the extreme 
to afiirm that Dr. Robertson leaned to the Arminian 
side of the question, because neither his writings, 
bis public ministrations, the declarations of his sen** 
timents in church courts, nor the testimony of his 
most intimate and most valued friends lead to any 
such conciusiuii. He was too wise a man to commit 
himself upon a subject which has exercised the learn* 
ing, the critical skill, and metaphysical acuteness of 
the most illustrious theologians, or to determine upon 
points which very candid and competent judges have 
not scrupled to declare as their opinion, will be re- 
ceived in different aspects by different individuals as 
long as men exercise tlie right of private judgment, 
and reason upon subjects far above the limited facul* 
ties of man to comprehend. 

The discourse itseli, how.ever, if in existence, 
would certainly be a great curiosity, not because it 
might be expected to develope the pecuhar senti- 
ments of the writer, but because there is every pro* 
babilily that it would throw light upon the degree ai 

cultivation whicli his talents had ah'eady attained, 
and might afford a high gratification to those who 
are fond of literary history, and delight to trace the 
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progress g£ distinguished genius. Hift numerous ad^ 
mirers aba cannot fiul to be floUcitouft of knowing^ 

whether " The history of the Arminians afforded' 
any indications of that soundness of judgment, fer** 
tiKty ofinvention» copiousness of iUustration, and la< 
minous arrangement, for which those works arc sa 
distinguished, that he gave to the world in tlie mato* 
rity of his powers.'* 

' 4Tie following extract is curious in many points of 
view, as it contains a most distinct account of the 
ordinary mode c^Iicenang probationers in the Church 
<|f Scotland, and will of course convey to those who 
are unacquainted with the mode of procedure in that 
affiuTi an idea of the preparatory trials to which every 
candidate must submit 

"Edinburgh Laigh CofTee-House, 4th May, 1743.* 
<^Tiiis day was given in to this Presbytery (^DaU 
ieiih ) a recommendation from the Presbytery of Edim 
burgh, and subscribed by Mr. William Aitken, mode- 
rator, in fiivour of Mr. William llobei tson, student of 
divinity, son to the-Rev. Mr. William Robertson, oim 

of the ministers of Edinburgh, to pass his trials be- 
fore this presbytery, a committee of the Presbyterjl 
df Edinburgh, having examined the sidd Mr« Rot 
bertson as to his fitness to be entered upon trials— 
and neighbouring presbyteries being acquainted 
therewith* The presbytery having considered the 
same, appoint Mr. Thomas Tumbull, Borthwick, 
this forenoon to propose the said Mr- liobertson tQ 
the synod, for his being entered upon trials. Th^ 

• BoflilS tlttiog of the Synod of Lolhiaa and TwMdda)eiiiSdi«r 
))urgb, the aeven PreibjteriM eomposing it may meet separatelj on tlidjf 
ownaifidra* 

vox.. III. D 
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ytabytery ac^oumed their meeting till aftemooa m 
tlie Muu plaoei~£odefii di^ post ineiidioiii-w^rfter 
prayer, sedenmt qui mipra, Mr. Tumbull reported, 
that according to appointment lie had acquainted the 
qmod of the reflohitioii of this preabTt^ to tek^ 
iSr. "WIDiaiii Robertson upon triids, and moved that 
the presbytery would just now call upon him and 
examine him~To which the presbyteiy agreed^ and 
tbe said Mr. Robertson being called in,- each of the 
brethren present having examined him upon dif- 
ferent heads of divinity, he was aoanimously ap-» 
proved in diis part of his trials, and the preri>ytery 
appointed him an homily upon Galatians, 3d chap. 
l|6th verse— and an Exegesis De Necessitate Jte^ 
vdaHcms supemaiuraSa, in both which he was ap« 
proved as parts of his trials — and the presbytery 
appoint bim an exercise and addition from Hebrews^ 
Sth chap. 2d verse^ A minister of the sanctuary and 
ef the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched and 
not man," as also a lecture on the seventh chapter 
of the Acts of the Aposties. 

«• Dalkeith, 21st June, 174^3 — Mr. William Ro- 
bertspn according to appointment, delivered his leo 
ivre upon the 7th chapter of the Acts of the Apos* 
tiesy as also his exercise and addition, from Hebrew]^ 
8th chap. 2d verse, " A minister of the true taber- 
nacle which the Lord pitched, and not man*'' in both 
which discourses he was approved, and the presby* 
tery appoint him B, popular sermon i'vom the 8th chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans, verse ^tb, as also 
a chronological discourse, De Msioria AmUnkmo^ 
rum usque ad Jinem Synodi Dodracentt, and likewise 
a section in Hebrew, of the 119th Psalm, irom the 
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kMir> AMf to be interprated, and appoint him to give 
in bis thesis to be impugned, and also to explain a. 
pcntioa Qf the Greek New TeBtainen(;» arf iyMrAinowi 
liirj-^HBll which he it to deliver Tueidajr come levea 

night the £8th of this instant. 
i.^VJ>alkeith, Sitik Jme, 174S.^Mr. WiUian Ro. 
bertson, according to appointment^ delivered hispofm-> 
lar sermon from the 8th chapter of Romans and 28th 
veise^ *\ And we know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them who are 
called according to His purpose,** and was approved. 
£od. die p.m. at'ter prayer sederunt* qui supra. Mr. 
William . Robertaoo, acoording to appointmepU deli- 
tered his chronological discourse, De histaria Armu 
nianorum usque adjinem Synodi jDodracemet sustain^ 
ed diiqputes on his IliesU^ interpreted a 9ecti<m in 
Hebrew, of the 119th Psalm from the letter Ahh and 
a portion of . the Greek New Testament* ad ap^rtu^ 
ram £ir£— answered the catechetical qiiesUons, in all 
which he waa approved* The presbytery taking a 
joint view of all his trials did (after his giving satis- 
fymg answer! to the .questions usually proposed ta 
the candidates before they N Uoensedi and hi9 subr 
scribing the formula prescribed by tlie Assembly, 
i2iit)iicensQ him to preach the Gospel ^ a proba? 
tioner within their bgupdi^ and appointed him to 
preach at Borthwick, Sabbath first, the Sd July next^ 
i^)*^ten Kirk, July 19, 174'3. — The presbytery 
bei^ convened after the ordination of Mr, Gilchj'is^ 
Mr. Tumbull moved that as Mr. William Robertson 
j^f^uld pi^pbably be called to tiie bounds of another 
lifibytery aoout the presbytery would appoint hm 
an e3(;tract of bis licence^ which. un^imously 
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agreed to, and the clerk hereby appointed accord- 
ingly."* * * • • 
I The4Mibjtet8 pracribed to him the TfteAjftmff' 

as must have been perceived, involve some of the 
leading peculiarities of the Christian Jieveiation, in 
the discussion of which it was impossible for. him 
(especially at that period) not to declare his senti*' 
ments. The presbytery sustained both his private 
and public trials^ licensed bim to preach upon the 
£8th June 1743, and what appears to be singular, 
the first appointment which iie received from them 
was to .preach at Borthwickf the place of his birth. 
• Thus> in little more than three weeks from tbe 
commencement of his public trials, he became what 
is technically called a Probationer. The cause. <>f 
this expedition, which is far from being a common' 
practice, and perhaps also of his being transferred 
irom the presbytery of Edinburgh to that of Dal- 
keith, was probably the prospect which he and Ms 
friends had of his being speedily presented to a 
church. A much longer time would have been re* 
quired to have accomplished his obtaining a lieeoce 
from the presbytery of Edinburgh, in consequence of 
the multifarious business which necessarily engages 
tbe time of the presbytery of the capital above that 
of a country presbytery. He was not long disap- 
pointed in his ej^pectations, for in the course of a 
few months he received a presentation from the Earl 
of Hopetoun to the living of Gladsmuir, which is 
about twelve miles distant from Edinburgh, and was 
ordained minister of that parish in May 174^. Dr. 
Robertspn^s abilities as a prei|cher had attfttct^ tb^ 

• ' * H^cords of (be PiTe^bjrtery of Palkeitti. 
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notice of . this very intelligent imd publiMpihtefl 
.Dobiemaii^ and he received powerfbl reoommendi^ 

tions to his lordship from his .unclc-in-law William 
-Adam, Esq. at that time the most eminent architect 
;AI Scotland, and who then engrossed almost all the 
business of the nobihty and geutiy of Scotland iu the 
,lme oi his profession. , 
Upon repairing to Gladsmuir he^ entered upon th^ 
discharge of his clerical functions with his character- 
istical sense oi' propriety and a conviction of the im- 
portance of the station be was now called to fiU* 
* Though instruction from the pulpit constitutes one 
chief part of the duty of a parish minister, it does 
^ot comprehend, the whole, and indeed^ when viewed 
$D a certain light, is far from being the most prac* 
tically useful, or perhaps I ought rather to have said, 
that in, order to produce the desired effect it must 
)be accompanied with the fattibftil discharge of othe^ 
duties which in all protestant countries, parLicukuly 
in k:>cotland, have been considered as lorming a par( 
of die pastoral office. 

^ Dr. Robertson wus careful to be well prepare4 
when he appeared in the pulpit, and I have been as? 
sured bjrone who was his parishioner about that time, 
that from the very first he was an exceedingly popular 
preacher, and that during the fourteen years of hisresi^i 
dence atGladsmuir his popularity was daily increasing. 
His attention to his parochial duty was laborious an4 
exemplary — be punctually attended to what, in tbq 
language of the Church, is called, The ministeiia| 
visitation of fkiniKes/* that is, he regularly visited the 
inliabitauts of his parish at their own houses in the 
csfiMty .of . their minister. . During tho summe^ 
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tlioDtbs he catechized the youth fbr tome ttiM pNl* 

vious to the ordiuaiy hour of the commencement of 
the morning service. He visited the sick^ admimn- 
tered comfbrt to the afflicted, and such waa the le* 

spect and reverence in which he was held by his 
flock, and the confidence they reposed in the supen* 
ority of his judgment and readiness to serve thens^ 

that in every emergency they applied to him for 
advice. 

' But his fiime as a preacher was not confined withiA 

Ihe bounds of his own pariah. The occasional puWie 
appearances which he made before his brethren ot 
the presbytery impressed them with a high idea of 
his talents, and tlius liis reputation rapidly spread* 
iiVe are informed that a volume of sermons which he 
had prqiared with great care was lost at Gkdsmair 
previous to his removal to Edinburgh. But wheAier 
they were intended for publicatioii or not seems to 
be uncertain^ During the whole term of his aea* 
demical course, as well as his residence at Otadsmnir^ 
he never relaxed his literary pursuits, and like many 
other eminent characters, seems to have been strongly 
persuaded that there was no belter mean by whieli 
he could improve himself in tlie art of composition 
than by translating striking passages from the elas* 
aics. He had begun, with a view to publioatioii, to 
translate the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, and 
was prevented from executing the task in come* 
quence of a translation of that author making its ap« 

pearance at Glasgow. 

^ Ue iiad been cmly a short time at Gladsmuir when 
lie met with one of the most afflicting dispeasalaoM 

of providence that can well be concdved. Hia ft- 
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ther and mother were cut off by death within a few 
boim of each other> and what added greatly to m 
he^iwj a ealsmity* thegr left six daughters and a son. 
beside the doctor to lament their loss. Scanty as the 
revenue o£ a clergyman in the church of ScoUand ^ 
known iben ta have been, their affectionate and 
generous brother instantly formed the resolution of 
taking them home to his own house at Gladsmuir^ 
His six sisters remained under his hospitable roof 
tratil they were all honourably settled in life except 
one, who died unmarried. His brother Patrick was 
at this time otherwise provided for^ he afterwards be« 
came a very eminent goldsmith in Edinburgh, and 
died at Uarrowgate a good many years ago, whither 
he had gone for the sake of his health* He is repte^ 
Mited as having been a man of address, and to have 
materiaUy assisted the Doctor in accomplishing some! 
of his measures during the sitting ci the General 
Assembly, when ecclesiastical p<fitics ran iagh; and 
the votes nearly equal. 

Meanwhile the rebellion of 174^ broke out, which 
i&dfed an uncommon d^ree of anxiety in the minds 
of Ae protestants of Scotland, and of all who iavour- 
ed the succession in the house of Uanover. The re^ 
collection of the fiital effects wUcfa had ensued, tii 

ibtisequeuce of what had taken place^in that of 
1715;, was stiU Uvely, and when accompanied with 
ihei kdowledge of what has universally happened in 
all civil, wars, the most uneasy sensations were pro- 
duced. The interest which the clergy of the church 
of Scotland took, in protecting both the civil and 
reli^ous privileges* of the state upon this critical 
emeii^cy, was coni^cuous. They exerted aU their 
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influence against the Pretender. I)r. Robertson was 
zealously attached to the presept. royal family. When^ 
information was received, that ap invasion was in<^^ 

tended to be made by the eldest son of the Preten- 
dery he considered it to. be his duty, and by no means, 
inconsistent with his profession as a clergyman, to^ 
join the royal standard. He accordingly repaired to 
Edinburgh, and.. entered himself as a volunteer* 
body» which con9if^d of nine companies, assemldecf 
in the college. yai*d, when it was for certainty known 
that the rebel^ift'my was in the vicinity of the city, 
and ditectiog ."their march towards it They resolved 

to co-operate with the king's forces, but either through 
intrigue, or the disaiiection of some of th^ member^ 
tb'ey marched 00 &rther than the Grassmarket, and 
then dispersed. The true causes of this mode of 
behaviour have never been fully explained. Among 
ibofie who disapproved of this measure^ was Dri^^ 
Robertson. He and a few others repaired to Had- 
dington, and offered their services to the commander, 
of hiai Majest/s forces. , 

< ' After the suppresinon of the rebellion, and wtien 
tranquillity was restored to the country, he was pe^^ 
mitt^^ to .resume his accustomed labours ; and no- 
thing particular occurs in his history, till the yeai* 
1751, when he made his &st appearance in (h^ 
(jrei^eral Assembly. \^ 
I : As this constitutes a new era, not in Dr. Robert-^ 
iDn's life only, but in that of the history of the churchy 
(|f ^p^land, it will be necessary to explain the cir- 
fnilliqt<^li<*es of the case. The question under the 
discussion of the Assembly, when he first addr€!5S<e(|^ 
^felip^ was tiiat ^)f patronage^ ' 
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r To attempt to give a full account of the orif^ and 
history of patronage, would lead to a disquintion 
whichy how curious and interesting soever it might 
be esteem^d^ would necessarily introduce a discus- 
siori very disproportionate to the object which we 
have in view. It is the province of the antiquary or 
of the lawyer^ to discuss such subjects. And after 
all the inquiries which have been instituted respecting 
it, the conclusions whicli have been drawn, as is 
generaliy the case on all difficult questions, are va- 
rious and inconsistent with each other* The Inde* 
pendent, the Presbyterian, and the Episcopalian^ 
have each espoused a different theory. 
/ Whatever view we take of the state of the case, as 
it was in the earliest ages of the church, little doubt ' 
can be entertained, that when it came to be consi- 
dered in the Ught of a privilege or a right* that it 
w as in the hands of ecclesiastics. That class who 
originally derived their influence and power, from 
their daiming the right of jurisdiction in spiritual mat- 
ters alone, were not tardy in extending the sphere in 
which they considered themselves as entitled to act. 
IxL process of time, they acquired the possession oi 
large tracts of country ; and such churches or relir 
gious houses as were within tlie district, were declar- 
ed to be dependent upon him who assumed the double 
diaracter of being both a spiritual and civil superior* 
When these lands were alienated, as was frequently 
the cas^ and disposed of to laymen, as an inducer 
ment, or in order to render the purchase more valua* 
ble, the patronage of the benefices which were upon 
the property^ was also annexed. This anneimtion will 
appear to Ime been the more natural^ when W€ tako 
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into the account, that the funds from which the 
•ubttst^ice of the incumbent was derived, proceeded 
fiom the ptt>perty which had been soUL 
' Sometimes, however, imj^'opriatims^ or ecclesias- 
tical liviiigSi in the hands of a layman, derived their 
erigjii from a diffiBrent source. Power is exceedingly 
agreeable to the mind. Many persons who were 
aealous for the prosp^ty of the church and of 
dittrchmen, appropriated portions of their property, 
and devoted it for the express purpose of supporting 
the incumbent of a certaia church or chapd, which 
in flSQSt instances was erected by themselves. Bnt 
they reserved the right of presentation to tlie bene- 
fice. In short, what has now been briefly staled, 
eeems to include all the cases which have occuned 

in the history of the church, respecting the origin of 
patronage, whether clerical or laical* It formed ori^ 
eioally a part of that comples:, but sjngnlar fidiosi 
Se churchof Rome. and i/now so inc^orated^ 
tlie statute and ecclesiastical law of all modem fsom 
tttstant states,, as to be esteemed a necessary appaas 
dage to the very existence of a national church, ttv 
' The bingular circnmstauces which aUeaded the aOp 

«lillplisbttienl^the HefiirmatieaiaScetlaiid^haveiial 

'•^HH^rtrtly tiififdered its ecrfssiasticaHwstegylwiHi asauni^ 

^iag that r^ular aspect wliich the detail above given 
immm IMqUii^ Nevenhelessi zealoas as thet<gk» 
J ii irtiitf • #effi^'^ i» asiiBrtfng the rights of tbepoople, 

vthey either had not the iucliuatiou, or were afiaid to 

privileg^'^f J^^iJl^lMlfc^f^ 

':.«came vacant IVaiu thue to time, a^ul which, hy imme^ 
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Indeed, such was the scarcity, and so great the de« 
mand for protestant ministers, that neither the p»v 
trons nor the people were disposed to be difficult to 
please, far less to be captious in the election of n 
pastor. The chief circumstance upon which stress 
was laid, consisted in ascertaining, that he who was 
presented, was a qualified person, by which was un- 
derstood, that he was a protestant, and had received 
the sanction of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
• The first attempt, as far as I have been able to dis* 
cover, which was made to deprive patrons of the 
right of presentation, was in 1649* And in place of 
it, " the free teinds within every parish, were settled 
upon them, under the condition of selling the same 
to the heritors at six years* purchase." This plan, 
however, was soon found to be very inefficient. 
The heritors, in general, did not come forward, had 
not zeal sufficient, and were unwilling to incur the 
expense of the purchase. And besides, such was the 
fervour that pervaded the nation, that all ranks con- 
curred in waving their pecuUar privileges, and con- 
tributed to the promotion of what was esteemed to 
be the common cause. 

^ Upon the restoration of the exiled family in I66O, 
great revolutions were effected both in church and 
state, and among others, patrons were restored to 
the possession of their advocattoJis, donations, and 
patronages. This continued to be the law during 
the whole of that melancholy and disastrous period, 
which intervened between the restoration and the 
revolution. It was William's policy to conciliate the 
nation ; and among the first acts of his reign, the 
Presbyterian form of church government was restor- 
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ed» than which no measure could have been mork 
agreeable to the feelings of the country at large ; and 

the right of presentation was taken from patrons. It 
Was ordained, That in case of the vacancy of any 
particular churchy the heritors of the said parish be- 
ing protestants, and the elders, are to name and pro- 
pose the person to the whole congregatioUt to be ei- 
^ttner approven or disapproven by them ; and if they 
disapprove, that the disapp rovers give in their rea- 
jk>ns» to the effect the affair may be cognised up- 
xm by the presbytery of the bounds, at whose judgs- 
ment the calling and entry of a particular minister is 
to be concluded. And li application be not made by 
'the eldership and heritors of the parish, for the call 
and choice of a minister, within six months after the 
vacancy, then the presbytery may proceed to pro- 
vide the said parish, Umquamjure deffobtta. Tliife 
calling of ministers to royal burghs, where there is no 
'landward (country) parish, to be by the magistrates^ 
•town-council, and kirk-sesaon of the burgh, as was 
the case before l660. But where a considerable 
'part of the parish is in landward^ the call shall be by 
the magistrates, town-council, kirk-session, and heri* 
(ore of the landward parish. In recompence of tfie 
said right of presentation, ' it is ordained. That tiie 
'heritors and life-renterS of each parish, and the towur 
^cmincil for the burgh, pay to the said patrons, the 
'sum of 600 merks, (h,3S, 6s. 8tl.) pro{)ortioned ac- 
-cording to the valued rent ; two-thirds by the heri- 
'Um^ and a third by the Ufie^renters, reducing the p»» 
'tron*8 proportion as an heritor ; and that, upon the 
^patron's granting a renunciation of the said right of 
-jprascDtalioot in faroor of the heritoisb town-eouiicU 
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for the burgh, and kirk-session. And with respect to 
jposUbes where the kiog is patroq^ be sb^L be. fuUy: 
denuded of his right of presentation^ upon payndeali^ 
of the said 600 merks to the clerk of treasury.** .\ 
Even this indulgence on the part of government 
wasrdimregarded, if not despised* and hardly any ad<< 
vantage was taken of it ; and consequently, things 
jp^r^ allowed to proceed in th^ accustomed ch^* 
Dissensions, however* between the patrcnis* thei 
ritors, and the body of the people, occasionally oc-* 
curr^ ; and at last, in the year 1711» the ac^ of 1690 
J^^qp!ip9led> and <4twa8 dedared lawful for patrone 
who have not subscribed a formal renunciation of 
l^eir right* to present a quaUfi^d minister, whom the 
gUtiiiytrirj ii obliged to receive and admit, ki the 
Same manner as those presented before the making of 
this act, ought to have been admitted/* . « 
^ This act was passed by Queen Anne's Tory uuais^ 
try, and produced an extraordinary sensation through^ 
out the country. What the ultimate designs of tlurf; 
lllfin^lljistri^tiaa were^ is still a probl^ in British his< 
toty, Md mdst probably will ever rmain so. The 
^i^9i|S intention of this statute, however, was to gain 
pver the great landed proprietors to support the 
^taeasures of government, and to extend the influence 
i)f the crown. The mass of the people not only re- 
jristed the execution of this law,. but representations 
^were made against it by the General Assembly ; from 
which it cannot be doubted, that it had passed through 
parliament, without the concurrence or even theknowb 
ledge of the church. The Commission (or standing 
committee) of Assemblyiniyil, remonstrated against 
the AsseQibly approved of their conduct iv^ 
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mosi faitJifiU md mumuMe. And again, t!ie As-- 
aembiy of 1715 approved of a memom], «6t4i« 
Acdi iiiUy tbe Chiirch'» grievunces^ from patfooaged^ 
&C.9 and enjoined the Commission to use all due 
meaoA to obtaiu redress, and to send the same to the 
nnntMy of iM^ to be laid before bis Mqevj^" 

No redress, however, was obtained, partly in con^ 
sequence of the then disturbed state of the country, 
hnt prifKaqpall/ Irom &w patcoos dioomg fiUly to 
raercise their rights, in conaequence of the opposi- 
tion they had to encounter from the ecclesiastical 
ooortfl^ and the conunotioa which what was termed a 
tiolaat setdement produced in the country. It ia 
cause of wonder, tiiat it did not produce greater difl^ 
turibances than actually took place. Both the dei^gjp 
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the statute. The prepossessions of the populace 
were altogether in ikvour of the cq[wiao» that they 



bad aa tindiipufsed negative upon the patnxi'a 

nation ; and had either the church judicatories or thq 

patrons vigorously acted, as they were 

do by kw» they would have created a oiocb mora 

formidable rebellion than that which waS made ij^ii^ 
vour of the house ot Stuart 
Xhoie who are acquainted with the Ui9toiy of tbo 

Church of Scotland need not be informed that tUa 
causea which chiefly occupied the attention o£ the 
AflsemUy previous to 17^1$ respected orthodoxy of 
doctrine. This was the case in regard to what was 
called The Marro^' controversy — the various prpt 
OMsei camed <m against Professor Sinison-<-those 
against Mr. John Glas— and even those which final* 
^ isMi^ in itie fo undation a body of Seceders iron 
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Itfae'fistablisbed Church. OrtiiQdoxy oi opimcMi vm 
4hmk nmdi more regarded thw it has been oi lalit 
ytes, and such was the slate of public <^nion, that 

the most rigid adherence to certain modes of phrase» 
ology was required. The introdoi^Oii of my ibrsif 
€f jptn^ecdogy which were diflfereot from what wae 

in general use or had received the sanction of the 
itaadards of the Church, was reckoned a capital of* 

ieoce^ as was shown in the proseeiilioQf of CwpbelH 

Wishart, and Leechman. 

The -case, however, which first called forth Dkw 
BobeHson's powers as an mtor in the Genend Aih 

wvMy had no reference whatever to orthodoxy of 
jientiment It regarded didCipUne alone^ and those 
.wiio were the suffisrers, were men of the moH on- 
Memished characters, most exemplary behaviour, and 
much beloved hy their parishioners. They could not 
4i«ooncUe themselves to the law of patronage^ eotf- 
^ering it as inconristent witih that Christian liberty 
which tiiey beUeved to be the unaUenable iobentwct 
i«i0eMfjr discit^Ie of the Lord Jesus, 

The Erdcines and their followers were equally 
hostile to the forcing of a minister upon a parish 
contrary to the wiU of the people, and this was one 
ground a£ their dissent^ bat the sole cause of the d»> 
position of the Rev. Thomas Gillespie was his refus- 
ing to obey the commands of the Assembly to or«- 
Mr, Andrew Richardson, mioiater of inverkfitk* 

ing. 

It must not be for a moment supposed that the 
^bestion of patronage had never been diacussedf nor 

jhad ever been brought under the review of tlie church 
ux>urts. Tliere had existed tor a very coAsidei:i^if tOM 
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a party ia the church who perfectly ap{»dved both of 

the spirit and the letter of the law, but from unfa- 



■ 









never durst come boldly forward in its deface. like 

all popular assemblies, the supreme ecclesiastical 
court consisted of two parties* the one disposed to 
approve of the measures of government, and the 
other who avowed themselves to be the defenders of 
the rights of the people. At this time they appear 
to have been nearly equal in r^ard to numben^ and 
tile case of Mr. Richardson afforded a favourable op« 
portunity for a trial of strength. 

This gentleman had received a presentation to the 
livhig of Inverkeithing in due form from the patron* 
He was regularly qualified to accept of it, and did so. 
His moral character was good, no objections weie 
lodged against his doctrine* but the parish diriiked 
him as a preacher. The cause had been keenly agi- 
tated in tike inferior courts and came befiwe the as* 
■embly in the form of appeaL It was on this occth 
sion that Dr. Robertson first offered himself to the 
notice of that venerable bouse, and boldly avowed 
Opinions which, though secretly cherished by some 
of his brethren, they felt considerable hesitation in 
publicly defending. The case, to all appearance^ 
was -as desperate a one as ever came before a Geo^ 
ral Assembly. The people of Inverkeithing had fix- 
ed their affections upon another gentleman, and had 
petitioned the patron to indulge them in their wishes 
but he refused to gratify tlium, and persisted ia as- 
serting his right 

^ It may be necessary for the information of some 

to mention, that before any one can be inducted to 
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a parish in the Church of Scothmd, besides the pre- 
sentation Irom the patron, he must also receive a call, 
if not from a majority, at least from some members* 
of the congregation. Therefore, what is technically 
termed th^ moderation q^ a calif in all cases precedes 
ordiiiation. This consists of the heritors subscribing 
a paper containing their acquiescence and approba- 
tion of the person adled to be their minister, few 
or none had come forward and given their sanction 

to Mr. Richardson, the opposition to his settlement 
being almost universal. It was upon this ground 
that Mr, Gillespie and his adherents stated their ob-' 
jections to his admission, and it is but candid to al- 
low, that it carries the air of plausibility along with 
it Why ask the concurrence of a parish to a pre» 
sentee, when, by the law of the land, he can be forced 
upon them? So strongly did this strike some mem- 
bers of Assembly, that so late as the year it was 
moved (if I mistake not) that the ceremony of the 
moderation of a call should be dispensed with, but it 
waa declared that the moderation of a call in the 
settlement of ministers, is agreeable to the immemori* 
al and constitutional practice oi the church, and ought 
to be jeontiaued.^' The terms of this decision evi<% 
dently show that the question of the consistency of 
moderating a call with the law of patronage was stu« 
diously ^void^d. 

The view which Dr. Robertson took of patronage 
was clearly sanctioned by the statute, and founding 
his reasoning upon the acknowledged principle of 
die necessity of obedience to the law, it was impos* 
sible to set aside his argiaiients upon the general 
question. In the course of his speech he is also re* 

VOL. III. B 
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presented as having commented with singular clear- 
ness and forc^.upop tbe dagger of permitting popuy* 
lar electipti% or of granting that the voice of the pec^i 
pie in the election of a minister should be regarded/^' 
Tliis certainly was a very powerful auxUiai^y illustra-j 
tioD, which iu his liand^ ¥rould lo^e nothiilg. . T3Bnff4i^ 
balf of the members of the Presbytery of Dunferm-i 
Kne had refused to be present, or to assist at Mr.; 
Richardsoa'0 ofdimitipii* And this they had dim 
in direct violation of the injunctions of the Assem-f 
Wy. When this came in course before the Co^mnis'l 
With the state of qhvrch politice was suclij aid tht 
opinions of the members respecting the most proper- 
iiio4e of procedure, that no censui e wa3 p99s.ed upoal 
the refractory mu|ist€irii« Dr « EebertaoA coBsldered; 
Ijiis as preposterous lenity, and aocordinglx catered 
his protest to .the General Assembly, in which h^^ 
waft joined by a few of Ims fii^ods.* The. papier Uk, 
to be found at full length in the Sbols Magazine forr 
that year. It was chiefly drawn up by Dr. Robert^ 
son, and coixtains a most distinct account of the pniNr 
Ciples upon which he himsetf acted.at the timei and' 
exhibits an outline of that system of ecclesiastical 
politics which has been succ^fully followed by .Umi 
qiajority in the General Assembly. v * 

In estimating Dr. Robertson's ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, I am not conscious to myself of ^y undue presi 

^ T%ese were Mr. John Home, author of Douglas, Dr. John Jardine^ 
minister of the Tron Church, and eon-in-law to Provost Drummond, 
Dr. Hugh Blair, Mr. Matthew Reid, Mr. Peter Sirason, Mr. Abraham 
Hume, ministers. The Master of Ross, George Dnimmond, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, Messrs. Alexander M*Millan, Andrew Pringle, 
(Lord Alemoor,) Joseph Williamson, Robert Pinigl^ WiliuMn ilala« 
w«U» 4^ I^f. VVh)flt« ruling ekieri., 
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possession either upon one side or the other. But to 
a considerate inquirer into the history of the Church 
of Scotland during the course of the last century, it 
cannot fail to have occurred that the difficulties, in 
regard to patronage, were, upon which side soever 
you beheld it, of a very equivocal nature. The law 
of the land, good subjects will readily acknowledge, 
must be regarded and ought to be respected. Yet 
the case which came before the Assembly, required 
all the address and eloquence of which Dr. Robert- 
son was so great a master, to make his statement pa- 
latable to the audience to which he appealed. 

Miracles are not now to be expected, seeing that 
the evidence in confirmation of the Christian scrip- 
tures are finally closed. We are too apt to wonder at 
the extraordinary success which some few eminent 
individuals may have obtained, but it may be regard- 
ed as what has always corresponded with the com- 
mon course of human affairs, that no individual, by 
his own unassisted powers, ever accomplished any 
great revolution. The active co-operation of others 
is also requisite, if success is to be insured. In the 
present instance of that of patronage in the Church of 
Scotland, it cannot be denied, that the imperceptible 
but continued progress of the sentiments upon which 
all administrations acted from I7II till his appear- 
ance in the Assembly, tended to the crisis in which 
he made so conspicuous a figure. 

Though the inclinations of the people of Scot- 
land were hostile to the law of patronage, and em- 
ployed every mean in their power to resist it, yet 
the practical meaning of the statute had been gain- 
ing ground, and, \vith a few exceptions, the wishes of 
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the landed gentry the patrons of the different parishes, 
and the inilueDce of the Crown, ran in tliat channel* 
Dr. Robertson felt great encouragement in conse* 
quence ol' being assured of the assistance of his 
early friends, who had both the inclination and the 
talents to second his efforts. His early friends were 

no inconsiderable men. Their union with him had 
been cemented by mtimacy, and a great knowledge 
of the sentiments of each other prevailed. — ^Those 
of the clergy who declaieJ themselves in favour 
of his view of the subject in dispute, were of his 
own standing, and, as far as I have been able to 
trace their history, pei-sonally attached to him, per- 
fectly aware, from bis talents as a man of business and 
as a public speaker, that when be once committed 
himself before the General Assembly, he would both 
acquit liimseii with credit, not injure their character 
as clergymen, and promote the general object whieh 
diey all wished to establtsb as the law of the church. 

One cannot help expressing some degree of won- 
der that he, who had not completed his thirtieth year^ 
should have thus boldly adventured to stem the ge- 
neral current, and to become the founder of a new 
dynasty. His success afterwards, though it certain- 
ly illustrates the skill with which his plans were 
formed, and the abihty he discovered in their exe- 
cution, only affords an imperfect idea of the superi- 
ority of the powers of that man who, starting as it 
W^re, from obscurity, made an indelible impression 
upon the most iiberai, the most learned, the most 
leqpectable^ and the most numerous Assembly 
which is to be found in the Scottish nation. The 
principle that guided him through life was pru- 
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dence. In this insUuce be did not calculate without 
his host» and coming prepared as he was, it was al- 
most impossible not to insure success. 

I have no reason to presume that, at the early 
stage of the process respecting tBe setdement of In- 
verkeithing, the ministry were informed or consult- 
ed, but correct iaibimation was in those days always 
transmitted to the seat of government of whatever 
was transacted in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. — His private admirers were nu- 
merous, and they no doubt had spread his fame, but 
from the very first appearance which he made, some 
of the best judges, who were his hearers, marked 
him out as the person who was most likely to be- 
come the leader of that party in the churdi, whose 
cause he espoused. 

When it had been determined by the Assembly 
that one of the six ministers who were disobedient 
should be deposed, it carried by a great majority, 
that this censure should be inflicted upon Mn Tho- 
mas Gillespie.* This gentleman appears to have 

• These six ministers were Messrs. Thomas Gillespie Bt Camock, 
Robtrt Stark at Torryburn, David Hunter at SaHne, Alexander DaUng 
at Cleidi, Thomas Feroie at Buuiermline, and Jolin Spence at Or- 
well. 

The hifitory of Mr. Gillespie is rather singular. He was born in the 
virinity of Edinbui^h. His parents were strict presbyter ians, and it is 
probable were attached to the principles of the Secession Church, because 
Mr. G. al ter having studied the regular time at the University of Edin- 
burgh^ instead of entering the Divinity Hall there^ repaired to Perth 
and studied under Mr. Wilson^ who^ by the authority of the Associate 
Presbytery, held tluii diair. How long he isoiitiiiiwd with the Seeeesum 
Je not known. It .ieonttin dial te aome tine hepioKcutedbk 
witii a WW to beoome a rainliter in tbat connectioD. By tlie adYtoe 
•f hia fiiends, as h said, be leMlved to go lo Eii|^d, and aooordhigiy 
wei oat for Nortbampton, where tbe celebrated Dr. - Doddridge kept an 
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been much more zealous than any of hb brethren, 
but even those who were most violent in their oppo- 
sition to him, declared their conviction of Mn Git 
lespie's integrity, and their belief that in his conduct 
be was actuated bj the purest motives. His beha- 
viour during the course of the pn^cess was beciDimi^ 
and most respectful tu the Assembly, and excited 
very general sy mpatliy. He was at this time, one of 
the most popular preachers in the church, and was 
almost adored by his parish. They, therefore, un- 
anunously subscribed a petition to the Assembly, 
begging that they would reptme Mr. GiUespie. So 
popular was his character that the patron^ with the 
concurrence of the presbytery, did not present a 
successor, being persuaded that the prayer of the peti* 
tion- would be granted. It was laid before die As- 
sembly in May 17^3. The following very curious 
document contains a more distinct account of that 
transaction than as yet has been given to the public* 
It is a letter from the late Dr. John Erskine, to his 
valued friend the late William H<^, Esq.^ then ou$ 
of town* 

aoadfloj for the eduottum of stiideiiti wlia liadteotdl Umnsflim fi 
miiii«try. He became eosL of tbe Doctmr^s pupOs» Having gone 
thzoogli the regular conrae of instmctioD, 'he received a eertiflcate of Ida 
qnaUScatloDa, and apeedily got m call |a « ehtmab* Be did not remain 
IpDg in England, bat retoraed .to Seodaiid, and jobwd the SatabUah* 
ment, Tlie eedeBiastic nilera viewed taiih a anapidoua eye every one 
who had obtained an .Engliih Bee&oe; and wiahed to put a atop to ^ 
practiee. 1 have no doabt tet among other reaaona, thia wye the dmtt 
cauae of a d ectin g Mr. and dopoaing him rather than any of the odMr 
five. 

• Thia letter waa oommnniealed lome by John Wangb» Baf..M» 
Hi^a grandaaii. It ia painted entire^ and contaiiia a maat atiikiDg n- 
I na tr a t iop of the unaffected piety of ita excellent anther. It may bo 
neceiBary to mention that Mr. Hogg and Mr. QiUeipie had hate 'oaily 
ffienda. 
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' •'»<*D»AR Sir, — With a heait full of sorrow, at Mr. 
9%oiiias'8 desire I wiite .you. If ever there was a 
tinle that the Lord was calKng tis to weeping and 
mourniog and fasting, surely it is now. Au assem- 
fafy baa been brought up here, consistiiig of memberSt 
a great majority of whom is disposed as we could 
wish. But though we have numbers and strength, 
tike anger of the Lord has divided us, and union of 
councils has been wofuliy awanting. Yesterday it 
was intended to bring in first tiie general overtures 
fiir {nreventing future severities. But unhappily it 
was agreed at a thin meeting of the committee of 
overtures, that the General Assembly should begin 
with the petition from Carnock parish tor reponing 
Mr. -Gillespie. The affair being brought into the 
General Assembly yesterday forenoon, Mr. Adam, 
who opened the cause, endeavoured to prove that 
tile proceedings at last General Assembly were arbi* 
trary, illegal, and informal, and that as our supreme 
court was limited in their power by laws and forms, 
when -they broke through these^ they assumed a 
|iower which did not belong to them. JVJr. Scot 
of Dumthes argued in much the same way, and 
both seemed to point at this conclusion, that Mr. 

Gillespie's affair should not be taken in on the loot 
of the petitions, but rather that we should begin 
with considering the nature of our constitution, and 
in consequence of this declare the proceedings of 
last General Assembly void and null. Several cried 
out that Mr. Adam and Mr. Scot were wandering 
from the point in debate, and thus stopt both from 
coming to a point, and proposing an overture. The 
bulk, however, of the moderate side 'thought diis 
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as good a right to aiioui our proct:eiiujg:», as we have 
to amml theie of last Geoeni AaRmbly. At last the 
vote was put, JBepome Mr* GiUespieori^o/; and it caiw 
ried Not by a majunty ot three. Mr, Adam and Mr. 
Scot smipling this state of the vote» for the leasoa 
mentioned above, voted Go on, and were imitated by 
two or three honest ministers aiid elders. Some few 
Others who at bottom wished Mr. Gillespie repooed, 
and would have voted it on the slightest applicatioiit 
or even on a signed declaration of his wilhngness to 
return to the Church of Scotland, and parish of Car- 
nock, voted Noi, because there was no applicatioo. 
Mr. JBoswell of Affleck went out a little before the 
votes. Dot thinking it so near, and Mr* Hutchison of 
Innedite was obliged to leave the Assembly House 
with indisposition. These are melancholy tokens 
(hat God is hiding his face from us. Jealousies have 
arisen among those united in the same end, which 

Vtn afraid will not easily be removed. Our only re- 
lief is to look to him who made the seven stars and , 
Orion, and can turn the shadow of death to a joyful 
morning. God will arise and have mercy on Zion, 
though the set time to favour her may not be yet 
come. Many have hopes that after all we will carry 
the general overtures. But as good Archbishop 
Leigliton said, * I think our wisdom is to cease troxa 
man, and look for no help till we look more upward, 

and dispute and discourse less, and fast and pray 
more, and so draw down our relief from the God of 
order and peace, who made the heavens and earth/ 

** I'm sorry I must leave the town before your re- 
turn. Begging a remembrance in your prayers for 
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myself, my hmdy, and cong£eg9ti9% and the ppor 
d^ded GOfoer where provideooe has cast my lot, I 
xemaip^ di^ar Sir, ypm aiiectiooate and humble ser^ 

> Jo. £B,$Ka9E««A; 

i.^^Thia letter is the more singular that it was wntten 
by the grandson of the patron of the church of Car<> 
nock. Were any proof necessary, it contains suffi- 
cient evidence that those who favoured Mr. Gilies* 
pie were in general not men of business. The popu*' 
lar party in the church were not then, and have never 
been since, so closely united together as the moderate 
f/uty. This ought not to be ascribed to any di&r* 
ence in the views which they each took of the doc- 
trine or discipline of the churchy but to the capital 
defect of the want of a leader. . 
: To explain this, it is necessary to observe that he 
who aspires to be a leader in the General Assembly, 
must have it in his power to be retumed a meinber 
every year. Now, generally speaking, he is deprived of 
tlvi3 unless he be a member of some university, that 
i%[^|her be a Principal or Professor in one of those 
s^oiinaries, independently of his being one of the 
clergy, and holding a Uving in tiie established church.^ 
^he history of the proceedings of the supreme eocle* 
siastical court aflfords a strong confirmation of this 
remark. From the year 1638 (when it first met) to 
1810 inclusive there have been one hundred and 
thirty-one sessiims, and during that period there have 
been no fewer than fifty-two persons moderators of 
assembly, who were connected with the universities, 
sevwteen of whom were Principals, and tbirty»five 
Professors. 
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^ Gne cannot help being astjonished how iwrtfl^ 
equal the votes were, and upoa bow small a pivot the 
decision of - tinfl question moved. Neither Mr. 
lespie nor those who had advocated his cause, made 
any future effort to have him restored to the bosom 
of the church, or to the parish of Carnock. His 

friends and admirers retired quietly from the contest, 
and bmlt a chapei for him in Dunfermline. 'Here 
MH^critttnued to preach tfll bis death, which bappeta^ 

ed in the year 1774^- 

Meanwhile the question of patronage, instead of 
being set at rest was more keenly agitated thlHMMk;» 
and a very numerous class of the population of Scot- 
land, who considered it as a grievance, were deter- 
mined to oppose it, and so violently was^ecq^kiailMi 
sometimes carried, that it was found necessary to 
employ a military force tor the protection of the cleigjr 
who were present at the ordmatieii of a preseotoe, «iid 
this too in Ae immediate vidnity of Edinburgh. ^ 

The first remarkable instance, however, in whidi 
the Assembly interfered, happened in fbe year 
Upon a vacancy taking place in Jedburgh, the pa^ 
tronage of which is in tlie gift of the Crown, the map 
gistrates of the burgh, and the parish in general, pe^ 
tittoned to have die Rev* Thomas Boston,* then at 
Oxnam, for their minister, but were reiused* So 
keenly was this resented, that the magistrates, in^ 
stead of giving their attendance at the paridi chufoh^ 
repaired in a body to Jiear Mi . Boston. They built 
a chapel for him m the town oi Jedburgh^ and he of 
course demitted his charge of the parish of Qxnam* 

' ^ 8oa of die wiil-Iciiowa author of tlie Fourfold Stett, of W um 
MiMt, uiaiiUr of £ttridU 
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JSkt^mmMUi of Dei Robertson were again carried, 
and Mr. Boston was deposed in terms nearly similar 
4o wfaitfaad b^m and ia r^fuc^ to Mr* GiUespie. ^ 
MiiMbim^otiimp^itmee took place in the Assem* 
hly for some years respecting the law of patronage. 
Xhe pqpuiar praacbiiigof Gillespie and Boston, bow^ 
uMlii in ho fbad now beoome tbe founders of a party 
•hostile to it, gained great accession of strength among 
iim mltttude, and at last, m February 1766 they 
were jdned by the Reir« Jamee Bafaie^ minister ijt the 
High Church of Paisley, by far the most popular 
. i ^faigyiuan then in tbe wos^^ Scotland. 
-to^WiwttMcted'gfieatly to inerease the ferment whidi 

* had arisen, was the knowledge that measures were 
riwigiMioiiik^jeiect a chapel in £dinburgb, of which, 
oMtoatAng/lb commoa>>report,' Mr* Baine was to be 
*the minister. The Assembly of 1765 had appointed 
rwL committee to coosidar. of a^ overture which had 

MtaHpinda ;reUtive to the causes and growth of 
^'schisraw The object which it had in view was the 
.M^lSid^tion of the law of patronage. It had ori« 
^-fflimAtd iwith die popular clergy, and was generally 
^ considered as a preliminary step towards its total re- 
>peal. The principal subjects c^tiuned in the report 
the consmittee, and-whioh wefe recommended to 
% the deliberation of the Assembly, were, 1. To remit 
*-4x> presbyteries to inquire into the number of meet- 
. 4Bi{|^Uouses within theif bounds. * And, ft. To inquire 

♦ respecting the abuse of tbe right of patronage, and 
i'io appomt a committee tp^oorresppnd with presbyte- 

M^Uid gentlemra. of property for remedying so 
great an evil. 
. Na debate which had ever come before the As- 
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aembly excited so geoeial interest Dr. Robertsoiit 
who was now the acknowledged leader of tliOBe in 

the church who opposed the overture, had a very 
difficult part to act The utmost zeal and aOivity 
had pervaded the whole church to get memhers sent 
up to the Assembly who should favour the proposed 
overture ; and they had succeeded beyond theu* own 
expectation. All their chief qieakers bad been eled- 
ed, and I have been assured upon good authority, 
were confident of a favourable issue. 

Mr. Baine had given in bis demisnon to the pres- 
bytery of Paisley as early as the 10th of February, 
but his co-presbyters, in tenderness to him, had de- 
dined coming to any decision respecting it Ibe 
magistrates, who are the patrons, presented Mr. 
George Muir to what they atiirmed ought to be con- 
sidered as a vacancy, and upon repairing to the 

usual place of meeting, they tbuiid that no presby- 
tery liad assembled ; they therefore protested to the 
synod of Glasgow and Ayr. The presbytery appealif 
ed from the sentence of the synod to tlie Assembly. 
Dr. Robertson and his friends considered it of the 
utmost importance that this cause sfaould-be djamw^ 
ed on as early a day as possible, and had resolved to 
follow it up with a motion to depose Mr. Baine. 
This was chiefly done with a view to feel the pulse 
of the Assembly, and to make trial of the strength 
of his party, preparatory to the discussion of the 
great point to which both sides of the church looked 
forward witli such anxiety* After varkms discus- 
sions, which it is unnecessary to mention, Mr. Baine 
was deposed upon the ^9tli of May by a majority of 
107 to 06. It appears from tbe pamphlets pubfish- 
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ed OA die occamon, that independently of other ar« 
guments. Dr. liobertson laid great stress upon Mr. 
Bniie iMiDg admitled a minister among the presbjf^ 
iery of Relief, (that is rriief from patronage,) by Mn 
Gillespie, wlio iiad been deposed by the General 
AsMcnUjr. 

Upon Friday the 80tb, the Assembly-House was 

crowded at an early hour, in the ftill expectation of a 
vety interestiDg debate. The Earl of Glasgow, .the 
king's Commtsstoner, came to the court at 10 o'clock* 
The popular party had been successiul in the choice 
of a moderator, eightyi^three having voted for Mr. 
John Hamilton of Glasgow,- and seventy-eight for 
principal Murison of St. Andrews, this consequently 
gave them great courage, and the votes being so 
nearly eqoal, not only the public mind, but even 
the parties themselves entertained doubts respecting 
the conclusion of the contest. 
The first speaker was the Rev. Mr. Cupples, who - 

treated the subject ironically. What impression he 
made I have not learned, neither have 1 been able 
to ascertain the exact order in which those spoke 
who managed the debate. 

i;^rincipal TuUideiph oi St* Andrews is represented 
to have made a most excellent speech against receiv- 
ing tlie overture, but from the infirmities of old age 
be was not so distinctly heard as could have been 
wished. 

The late Lord Mulville, though he had only been 
three years at the bar, had received from the crown, 
a few weeks befim, the appointment of Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. Government had espoused 
the cause, and he entered with all the tire and ardour 
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mated orations against the overture that was ever 

'JLii^iAfl^nibly* House was not 
dMh itfed up afti^il; «:lk0irMitaili« galleiitj-^irtii 

church were crowded, and Mr. Dundas, in the course 
of bis speech, expressed his satisfaction that so iiiaij||f 
Wve^imdeM, 4^dflidft:«f 4kat day 

would show the multitude that tlie laws must be 

Qbeyi^ mAibU the sa^Kotiou ot 

assistance from that quarter ; tlierefore their best 
plan wQi^Mc?b# to acquiMoe in tii^dNi^^c^^ 

Campbell, miuister oilieuirt^ wliose i uud of ^tire aiid 

greatly ipl^asisA'-iikm Am&iM^ 
laid their aceouut witii receiving some amu^uientt 

irtiich trotdd i^ieve thenifiramiteifrligiiii 
itAmnyi^ aifd Ito iiiedirveiiieffetB 'O^^^ery cro 
house. This old gentleinaii spoke Ihe^^broad iScots 
MKt^ viick eiTear dita* 0y«ea peeMiiari«4d«M|g|p 

ness— and it was not his practice to spare ai^^ oi iiis 

a sin^ukMrly humane and' bene^ole^ disj^sition. If 

was upoii tliis occasion that he said^ iijLaiiuaii^i tci 

4Sf «* That he would make a* bm tent preacher, and 
wished they had him*" Many of his observatii^s in 

were bis cou* 
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temporaries. He had little or no pretensions to eIo« 
quence in the most extensive acceptation of that 
word. He nevertheless always made an impression 
on the house, and many of his opponents sat very 
uneasy under the lash of his satire. hi! 

The Rev. Mr. Freebairn, minister of Dunbarton,. 
and a co-presbyter with Mr. Campbell, made a con- 
spicuous figure upon this occasion. During the short 
time that he actively engaged in church politics, he 
was eateemed the chief support of the popular party* 
Of a bold and intrepid spirit, he feared no man. He 
avowed the principles upon which he acted, in the 
most public and undisguised manner, and whatever 
opinion the moderate party might entertain of hia 

I principles, they had no doubts concerning the ho- 
nesty of his intentions, and the integrity of his dxa- 
r^ter. < ' ^u*. a) 
Dr. Robertson's opinion of Mr. Freebairn*s cha- 
racter was shown upon a very interesting occasion. 
It discovered a very amiable trait in the temper of 
the Principal, and for the honour of human nature 

I deserves to be mentioned. Mr. Treebairn was cut 
off in the prime of life, and left a widow and family 
to bewail his loss. Being left in limited circum- 
stances, she was advised to repair to Edinburgh with 
her children, and by honourable industry endeavour 
to provide for herself and family. No sooner was 
Dr. Robertson informed of her situation than he took 
the earliest opportunity of waiting upon her, con- 
doled with her upon the loss she had sustained in 
being bereaved of so valuable a husband — proffered 
his services to assist her in any way she could point 
out — and by his patronage and numerous acquaint- 
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ance, was ultimately of the most essential benefit to 
her. One delights to dwell upon such rare instances 
of the ezerdse of the benevolent aflbctioiuu Though 
he dilTered materially from her husband in the view 
he had taken of ecdeaiastic affiurs* yet he respected 
ihe man, and willingly paid an honourable tribote to 
the memor}' of a political antagonist. 

Mr. Freebaim's eloquence was of a very supmor 
kind. Frofesm D. Stewart, when q>eaking of him, 
characterises it, " as the powerful, though coarse in- 
vective of Freebmm^ whose name wmild, in a differ- 
ent age, have been transmitted to posterity with those 
of the rustic and intrepid Apostles who freed^ their 
country from the hierarchy of Rome," It was im> 
passioned in the extreme. Its impetuosity hurried 
on his hearers like a torrent, witliout affording them 
time to consider the subject calmly and deUberately. 
Few men have possessed talents which fitted them to 
lead a popular assembly equal to Mr, Freebairn, 

But the person who in many respects was the most 
formidable opponent Dr. Robertson ever had to en- 
counter, was Andrew Crosbie, Esq, Vice Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates. This gentleman, who 
had often distinguished himself in the Assembly by 
his eloquence, made a most splendid figure in the 
discussion of the Schism overture/' The subject 
itself was admirably adapted to the style of bis elo- 
quence. He had espoused the popular side of the 
question, and perhaps no pubUc character in Scot^ 
land of the last cmtury possessed a greater fund of 
copious illustration. He was at the head of his pro- 
fe^on at the bar. His genius, however» was not 
limited to the explanation of the intricacies of the 
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law. A popular assembly was the tlieatre upou 
^faich he was diiefly fitted to shine. There the ar- 
dour of his susceptible mind, accompanied with great 
'fluency of expression and fervency of manner, ap- 
peared to advantage, - and neyer failed to prodncae a 
powerful effect upon his audience. The impression 
which had been made upon the Assembly by tlie 
supporters of the overture was strongly felt ; and as 
the debate had been prolonged to an unusual length, 
it now seemed to be the proper season for Dr. £0- 
bertson, as the leader of the moderate party, to de- 
liver his sentiments, sum up the arguments on both 
mdes, and conclude by a motion, by wliich the ques- 
tkm would be speedily brought to an issuer 
* Meanwhile an event happened in the Assembly- 
House which afiected in a surprising degree every 
' one who was present, but particularly Dr. Robert- 
son. His intimate friend, Dr. John Jardme, one of 
the ministers of the Tron Church, having been pre- 
sent to hear the debates on the overture, (though 
tiot a member,) and to appearance in his ordinary 
state of health, dropt down at once, never spoke, 
and was carried home dead. Hiis, as might be ex* 
pected, greatly unhinged both parties. 

It is universally admitted that Dr. Kobertson never 
acquitted himself to greater advantage as a public 
speaker than on this occasion. The Assembly,- as 
has been mentioned, did not then possess the same 
excellent accommodation which they now possess -for 
holding their meetings. In order, therefore, to have 
the fiili command of his audience, he procured a 
stool to stand on, and in the course of a long speech, 
laid dowor with uncommon clearness and precision 

VOL. III. F 
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of language, what was the law of the land, and stated, 
tb^iiropiiefcy and mcomty of iwdehog obe4imcf> 
la it He pointed out the intimate connection be- 
tween the law of patronage and the existence of a 
pational charcb, aad forcibly argued that the QOfi 
could not be secure without the other. He vindiei^ed 
the right wluch every Bntish subject enjoyed t(^ Yifi€*' 
l^p God a/qcordii^ to his conscience—to erect or t0 
attend whatsoever place of worship he might think 
proper — f^ad if be cbos^« to pall any one t,Q be hi» 
Aergyama from ang^ secti after any fomip or upoi> 
any conditions which the parties might agree on. 
But 9uch latitude could not be tolerated in a national 
church; lie th^n answered with great animation th« 
arguments of his opponents, treated their objections 
with the greatest respect-— expressed his conviction 
of the purity oS their motives^ but concluded with 
moving that the overture should be rejected. It was 
agreed that the state of the vote should be* ^* Ap- 
iriMiv or iS9«c^ and it carried Jt^^ 99 to 8d». 

This majority must be admitted to have been very 
trifling, and atfords a strong proof of the delicate 
part which be had to act, and of the fortitude and 
address requisite to manage a party who had to en. 
counter such a formidable opposition. One caiuiot 
help also contraating the wa^e in which he waa 
then engaged, with the calm and tranquil appearance 
which the General Assembly now presents^ whra 
(chiefly by means of hia exertbns) that party in th^ 
church, of which he may be considered as the fbun- 
^er^ have become completely triumphant;, aod tlif 
popular clergy have given up even the shadow of op. 
position to patronage. Wheu. a presentee i3 oot a o 
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ceptable to a parish, the only efiiBOt it produces is the 
ttection of a dissenting meetmg4ioii8e» in conneetiofi 
with one of the three great bodies of presbyterian 
dttsenters in iScotland, the burgher, the anti-burgher^ 
or the synod of relief and the cause aeUom or ne- 
ver comes before the Assembly. 

The discofltion on the Sdmm Overiuref establish^ 
td Dr. Robertson^s diaraoter as a leader, more than 
any appearance he had ever made. All parties ad-» 
aittted the eloquence and admiraUe address wliich 
he disoorered in the eourse of the debate. Bot 
those who acted with him, have spoi^en with enthu- 
aastic admiiation of this sp6echf-<»-bave declared thai 
he even excelled himself ; and some of them have 
gone the length of affirming, that such a speech was 
never befiare ddivered. From this time^ he rrigned 
without a rival, and was ever after consid^ed as the 
undisputed leader of the moderate party. 

As the discussion respecting JP^Mqpf what 
first brougfht Dr. Robertson into the notice of the 
public, and that which tinaiiy established his reputa^ 
lion as a political lesder in the Assembly,-p««id at 
there is no full account, as far as I know, of the in- 
terest he took in this important question to be ibund, 
I have studied to be more particular ia the narration 

of the facts, than I shoidd otherwise have considered 
to be necessary. I also thought it preferaUe to pro* 
sent, at one view, a statement of the whole case, not 
regarding exactly the order of chronology in the 
life of Dr. liobertson. 
It was in the year 1751, as has been mentioned, 

* Tbm aie at present in Scodandi aboat 3S0 Meeting-houset of the 
BeeeirioD, tad SS of the Relieff 
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that he made his first appearance in the Geneisal As- 

aembiy ; and for many years afterwards, the transac- , 
tions of that venerable court engrossed a considera^ 
bie degree of his attention. But he never permitted 
these, nor any other avocation, to interrupt the ar- 
dour of bis application to improve himself in elegant 
learning.- Among other means to promote a taste for 
literature in the Scottish metropohs, which had been 
resorted to, various societies had, from time to time^ 
been instituted for the cultivation, both of the art of 
composition and improvement in pubHc speaking. I 
The most distinguished institution of this kind, was 
the Select Society^ which met for the first time, in 
tlie Advocates' Library^ in May 17^4. It had been 
originally projected by Mr. Allan Ramsay the por- 
trait painter, only son of the author of the *f Gen- 
tle Shepherd." In a short time, the members be- 
came so numerous, as to include almost all the 
" literati" about Edinburgh. 

Dr.^ Robertson was an early member of this so^ 
ciety, and took a very active part in conductiog its 
business. Here he had an opportauity of entering 
the Usts in debate, with those who afterwards made 
a distinguished figure in life, some of them as authors, 
and others as statesmen and public spccikers in the 
great councils of the nation* We are inibrnied by 
Dr. Carlyle, that the chief spellers were Sir Gil- 
bert EHiot, Mr. Weddcrburn, (afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor,) Lord Alemore, Lord Karnes, Mr. Waiter 
Stewart, Lord Elibank, and Dr^. Robertson.** They 
were afterwards joined by the amiable Mr. David 
Wilkie, then minister of the parish of Ratbo, and a& 
lerwards professor of ecclesiastical history of St Aiw 
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drews.- AH these gentlemen possessed uncommoii 

talents for debate, and as long as4:hey gave their^at- 
tendance^ we. may rest assured that both the spirit 
and usefulness of the 4K)ciety were not relaxed. Mr* 
David Hume, Dr. Smith, Dr. Blaii^ Dr. Ferguson, 
and Mr. John Home, lent their assistancein a . diffe- 
rent way, because from diffidence they never adven- 
tured to address the Society. 

No literary association in Scotland ever produced 
an equal number of works of the highest merit in difc 
ferent walks oi literature, as issued from the press, 
by the members of ihe Select ^Societif . Ailer the in« 
stitution had flourished for about a twelvemonth, the 
plan of a Review was projected to be published at 
Edinburgh. Two numbers only made their appear- 
ance, and were published in July and December 
17^5. Upon the authority of the late Lord Craig, 
we are informed that the Review of Gordon*e JSie* 
tory of Peter the Greats was written by Dr. Kobert- 
son, as was likewise that of Anderson's History qf 
CrcesM^ King of Lydia. Dr. Hugh Blair wrote the 
Review of Fotirth Volume of Dixlsle'ifs CoUeetion 
(ff Poems. Dr. John Jaidine was the Reviewer of 
Ebenexer ErsUn^s Sermme^ and JahnsUm^s Sermon 
on Unity, &c. Adam Smith, besides the Review of 
Joimson*s Dictmiarff^ wrote the Letter to the Au» 
Aars <(f the Beview^ recommending their giving an 
account of French Literature: and exhibiting an 
able specimen of such an account. Mr. James Rus- 
sell, surgeon, afterwards Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh, wrote several 
articles j probably the reviews of medical, anatomi- 
cal, and physical works. The preface to the Beview^ 
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wfaicb contetni tbe plan of tbe Joamlf was wntten 
by Mr. Ahxander Wedderbunit advocate, (afler« 

wards Lord Cliancellor Lougiiborough, and Earl of 
JLofislyo ;) and a few of ibe abort articki^ containing 
accounts of buw-pwhtcailipnSf ara supposed fobelike^ 

wise of his writing.* 

TheJl^clinburgk Betiew^ however, was not success* 
ful, notwitbstanding die dislinguisbed talents of Ibo 
contributors. Dr. Jardine's Reviews of Erskiiie and 
Johnston's benuons» gave great olience» Perhaps 
they were too seTore* They, however, excited such 
a sensation in the public mind, that the authors found 
it convenient to withdraw quietly ixom observation 
and reUnqnisb Acir plan. It is worthy of being le* 
marked, that the Reviews attributed to Dr. Robert- 
son w ere of historical work% and that to eacb author 
the Review of such producttMS was assigned^ as seenu- 
ed to correspond with the general course of his stu- 
dies. Besides the seventy of some of the artide% 
other reasons may be mentioned^ as causes for its 

want of success. Such publications were in a great 
measure unknown in Scotland. It was anew spc^ues 
of employ moot to tbe eitftics themselves, and tbe leaa^ 

ing detail of arranging and editing a Review, was not 
likely to be long submitted to, by persons who bad so 
mmy other objects which required their attention^ 

The work itself is now become very scarce. Some 
of the papers, however, are inserted ux tiie Scots Mat 
garitie. 

It was in the course of the same year, 1^55, that 
Dr. Uobertson first publicly appeared as an author, 

t ImA Woodhouselee's Life of K«m§s; Supplement^ p. io. 
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That excelknt institution» the Society ia Scotland 
for Propagatiiig Chmtian Knowledge, has, since its 
foundation, been always in the practice of having an 
annual sermon preached in Edinburgh, immediately 
upon the rising of the Genml Assembly. The per- 
sons fixed upon to perform that dut)% are usually se* 
lected from the most eminent dergymen in the 
church of Scotland ; and it is always esteemed as 
fleeting honour upon him who is appointed to 
office. Dr. Robertson was at this time only a youi^ 
man, but he had already distinguished himself both 
in the church courts, and as an eloquent preacher; 
and in the discharge of tliis task imposed upon him, 
he acquitted himself to the satis&cticHi of all, and 

added new laurels to his fame. 

The subject which he chose to discuss at this time, 
ivas ^ the situation of the world at the time of Chiistft 

appearance, and its connection with the success of his 
religion*'^ It is universally allowed by all competent 
judges, to be a masterly discourBe» and affords a proof 
of what he could have accomplished as a writer of 
sermons, bad he been so iucUaed. It has gone 
through a considerable number of editions^ and is 

well known on tlie Continent. 

The Rev. John Home, minister of Athelstaneford^ 
in East Lothian, published his celebrated tragedy of 

Douglas, in the year I757. The cu'cunistance of 
his being a clergyman of the established church, and 
particularly the acknowledged fact, that several of 
his brethren were present at its performance, for the 
first time, in the Edinburgh theatre, produced a great 
sensation in Scotland. Even Mr* Home's friends 
were not prepared to answer all the objections which 
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were then urged against theatrical exhibitions. This 
kind of amusement has now become much more com- 
mon, and many persons who retain the same religious 
principles with those who formerly opposed the law- 
fulness of indulging in such entertainments, frequent 
the playhouse. 

Solemn dramas were quite common at the time of 
the Reformation. But then they were almost always 
taken from the Holy Scriptures, that is, the incidents 
which were introduced, or what by critics is called 
the fahle^ was borrowed from divine revelation. At 
the revival of learning, not only the Greek tragedians, 
but even the comedies of Aristophanes were taught 
in the schools ; so were the comedies of Terence, 
and more rarely those of Plautus. It was a common 
practice for the students to engage in the representa- 
tion of some of those plays, though it must be allows- 
ed, that this seems rather to have proceeded from the 
idea, that it would greatly contribute to their fami- 
liar acquaintance with the learned languages. 

As soon, however, as the performing of plays be- 
came a separate profession, even being present to 
witness such exhibitions, was then esteemed to be 
not strictly consistent with the Christian character. 
It is in consequence of this, that in England no bi- 
shop ever enters within the walls of a playhouse. 
The same order of clergy in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, are equally attentive to show a similar example. 
And at a very early period, players of every descrip- 
tion were refused the benefit of Christian burial in 
France. It cannot be denied, that this was effected 
by means of the clergy ; but the misconduct of tlie 
players themselves, and the immoral tendency of 
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many of the pieces which were brought upon the 
stage, gave to the prohibition the sanctkm of multi- . 
tudes who were not in the priesthood. 

There is but one opinion respecting the merit of 
the tragedy of Douglas. Since the time that it was 
iirst icpicseiited on the stage, it lias maintained its 
sjtation, and still Is what is called a stock play. The 
subject of this drama was happily chosen ; and to a 
Scotsman, perhaps none in the whole compass of 
Scottish history, could have been found to possess su- 
peiior» if equal charms. It was objected to it» how* 
ever, and with some reason it must be confessed, that 
it iiad a tendency to encourage suicide. But tliis 
was not assigned as the chief reason of opposition* 
Stage-plays of every description were described as 
immoral \ and the pernicious consequences of clergy* 
encouraging snch profane amusements, were 
powerfully insisted on. 

The most iormidable opposition which it received 
fix>m the press, was a sm^ treatise, published by the 
celebrated Dr. Witherspoon, in which he combated 
the m(Hality of stage-plays^ and entered very fully in- 
to the merits of the abstract question. To those wha 
entertain the same sentiments with him, respecting 
tlie doctrines of Christianity, it has always appeared 
to be unanswerable. And if you grant his premises, 
so it is. More than one half of the dergy of the 
church of Scotland, perfectly agreed with Dr. Wi- 
therspoon; and the principal support which Mr. 
Home received, was from the lay elders of the 
church. No wonder, tiien, that the pubhcation of 
^< Douglas" produced such a ferment diroughout the 
kingdom. The business was immediately brought 
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Ucfbm the diorck csutlB, md mrisd os wMi j^rest 

▼ioleoce od both sid^ As au ecclesiasticiil causes 
must, according to tbe coastitiitXNi of tbe dunch «f 
Sootfaod, origiiurte wHb tbe presbytery wbm the 
mmil character ol a dergymao is coocemed. Dr. 
Aobeitaoa had every opportmntf <tf defending Ui 
ftiend* They ipoe both members of tfie preabytery 
of HaddmgtoQ. After a great deal discussion be- 
fore that court, it was carried to the synod, and finm 
synod to die General Assembly. Dr. Robertson, 
with his accustomed moderation^ defended hisfiiendsi 
but be stood in a very difieient skoation firom dmn. 
He had promised to bis ftAer, never to enter the 
door of a playiiouse ; and that promise, be added, 
^ I have religiously ^ and it is my intention te 
keep it, till tbe day of my death.'* 

This tragedy, however, was the cause of so great 
contention in the church, and animosity in piivnfe^ 
tfiat Mr* Home thought proper to resign his living, 
and consequenti) escaped the censure of the church. 
His brethren, howev^, who had been present at the 
representatkm of the play, were not treated with sii* 
mflar lenity. Six were rebuked before the presby- 
teries to which they belonged, and Mr. White of 
liibberton wes suspended for a short period, finm ^ 

exercise of his ministerial functions.* It has been 
nniversaUy admitted, that the lenity with which thef 

* There were Beveo ckryjam pwtcpt ml the fepresentatioii besidsi 
Mr. Bone hiiiiidf. These were John Steel of Suir ; Francis Soott «f 
Wcitttnither ; George Cupples of Swinton ; William Home of Polfiiffi; 
ifterwirds Mr. Home's father-in-law : Thomas White of Liitataa; 
Alexander Carlyle of Inveresl^ and ProfcMot FetgnaoB, who was an 
ordained dagpasLJi, having been> as has been mentioned, a cbaplam ia 
dM anoy, tnil at this tbne litxratian of the Admates' JUbiaiy. 
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HM treated, wm chiefly in oooaequenoe of Hhb cob* 

ciliating, yet firm manuer in which they were defend- 
ed by Dr. Robertson. If Mr. Home had not taken 
tho stap whdeh he did, I entertain little doubt, that if 
not deposed, some very severe censure would have 
been ioflicted upon him. 
I katm very little of Mr. Home's eaiiy hirtoiy* 

He was educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
and had formed an early intimacy with Dr» Robert 
aoD, which cootinued uninterrupted till the death of 
the latter. Like the Doctor, he entered himself as 
a Vidunteer in 174^ ; and they adopted precisely the 
mmo mcaaareB daring that turbulent period. When 
&r advanced in life, he published a History of the 
Rebeihon. He pubUshed several other plays, besides 
that of Douglas ; but they were unsuccessfiily and 
formed a striking contrast in this respect, to the uni- 
versal popularity of bis first performance* This in* 
duced aooie of hit enemies to affirm, that its chief 
noit ought not to be ascribed to him ; but for this 
there appears to be no foundation. They have named 
Lord Elibank, with whom he lived in habits of tha 
most unreserved intimacy ; so much so, that ho spent 
the greatest part of bis time witii his Lordship dur- 
ing the eleven years that he was minister at AtheU 
staeneford. He did not live in the manse, but occu* 
pied a small lodgit^ during the short term of his vi« 
sits to the parish. After leaving the church, he en* 
tared into the Dutch service ; but how long he con* 
tinued, I know not He had evidently given up all 
tboughts of the ministty, or of conformity to tha 
common customs of clergymen in this country | ftr, 
wiien upon a visit to Scotland, during the sitting 
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of the General Asscuibly, he entered that vener- 
able court* in liis regimentals, and his swpr4 by b^ 
side. '< V 

In the month of April 17C4<, he was appointed 
conservator of Scots privileges in the Netberlands» 
by his Britannic Majesty, and received his commu? 
sion under the Great Seal of Scotland. He had been 
warmly recommended to this office, by the coDveOii 
tioQ of Foyai burghs. His general residence after, 
this, was at Campvere. j 

The interest which Dr. Robert^n took in thisbi^ 
siness, and the distinguished figure which he made^. 
in the course of the various debates respecting it, 
added greatly to his reputation as .a public speaker,, 
and also increased his influence among his friends ; so 
that he saw speedy preferment in the church within 
his reach« But though a great deal of bis time must, 
have been consumed in attention to the affiurs of the, 
church, it must not be imagined that he neglected 
other, studies of far superior importance, and in the 
result of which, the public were much inore inj^, 
rested. ^ 

Shortly after his settlement at Gladsmuir he is fff^j 
presented as having turned his attention to that iniiv 
portant period of Scottish history which occupied tlie^ 
reign of Mary Queen of Scots* The era itself waa^ 
certainly exceedingly interesting, as not only involvii^ 
a variety of political transactions, but also the earli^ 
est dawnings of the R^ormatloii in Scotland. T^^^ 
course of his own reading respecting one of the mosli^ 
eventful periods of the history of his native couutryJj 
eariy attracted bis attention. Independently, of thi^ 
I have been assured on th^.aiit^l^aty.of the late Rev,^. 
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Mr. Macaiilay of Queensferry, that Dr. Robertson's 
£iither had been engaged for a considerable' number 
of years in investigating the same subject. Though 
lie appears never to have arranged any materials* for 
publication, yet this very circumstance could not fail 
of exciting Dr. Robertson's curiosity to inquire more 
carefull y than he had yet done, into that part of the 
HistOF)^ of Scotland which had occupied so much of 
the attention of a father for whose memory he enters 
tail led so sincere a regard. The events which re- 
spect Mary's personal history alone are objects^ of 
comparatively little importance. How interesting 
soever a character she mav liave been, and how di< 
versified soever her lot wasy tiiese circumstances can 
only be considered as of great importance as they 
•stand related to the origin, progress, and accomplish- 
ment of the glorious work oi the ii;eibrmatiion of Reli* 
gion ii> Scotland. The controversies in regard to 
her, will be found principiilly to bear upon this point, 
and according as the autiiors who iiave written 
ooncemiog her have adopted the principles of epis- 
copacy or prcijbytcrianism, in the same proportion 
have tliey vindicated or blamed the unfortunate 
Quem. Thus while her beauty and other accom- 
plishments might have been but secondary objects of 
attention, and considered merely as fitting her for tlie 
high station she occupied,^ the connection which her 
history has with the Reformation has insensibly drawn 
&ose who have engaged in the controversy, to the 
discosaioQ of particular facts regarding her life which 
would otherwise have excited little or no curiosity. 

Dr. Robertson's correspondence with Lord Hailes 
a£K>rds the cmly data from which.any accurate infor- 

6 
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xnatioQ can be obtained respecting his progress in 
wnting ib€ JOis^ ^ ScQtkmd. I^ram this ii ap- 
pears that in the year 17^^ he had begun the com* 
position of his work, and that in 17^7 he had ad« 
vanoed sa &ras Gowrie's ooiu^iinc^. The truth 
seems to be that the work had received his last oon 
rections about the beginning of 17^8> and that he 
had come to the resolutuMi of pubUshing it in IxMii 
don« 

For tills purpose lie accordingly set out on a jour« 
ney to the capital, but previomlj to this he obtaimii 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity from the Univenitjr 
of Edinburgh. His publisher was the celebrated Mr. 
Andrew Miliar, thm at the head of hia profession, a 
Scotsman also, and whose father had been minister of 
Paisley, and was author of a church history. Mn 
Strahan the printer, a native of Edinburgh, was ooiu> 
junct proprietor with Mr. Millar. These two gen* 
tlemen, besides entering into a liberal engagement 
with him, introduced him to the most celebrated E- 
terary characters in London. Here, notwithstanding 
the coarseness oi his pronunciation, which Walpole 
declared he hardly understood, his good sense and 
tiie cliarma of his conversation speedily spread hie 
fame throughout an extensive circle, composed of 
persons who were best qualified to estimate biaments. 
After having arranged what was necessary in regaid 
to the publication he returned to Scotland. 

At last ike History"' was published upon the 1st 
of Febniary 17^9< The cause of this delay chieAf 
proceeded from the arrangement which had been made 
that each sheet as it was printed was transoutted to 
htm by post fiir ccNTiectioa. Noworkperiiapawas«var 
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given to the public which was received with such un- 
bouoded i^)plau$e by men of all parties. The mode* 
ratioD) impartiality, judgment* aod good writing 
which it exhibited struck every one who perused it ; 
and in less than a month he was iofi^rmed by his 
booksdier that it would be Mcessiiry for kim to set 
about preparing for a second edition. It has now 
been nearly seventy years before the public, and still 
maintains that reputation which it acquired at its first 

pubHcation. It does not enter into our plan to at- 
tsmpt a critique of the work, or to discuss tlie nu«> 
nevous controverted points of history vUcfa it con* 
tains. It may be necessary however to observe, that 
the first work which appeared in 1759, and may be 
omitdored aft an answer to Dr. Robertson, was writ- 
ten by Mr. William Tytler, entitled " An Inquiry in* 
to the Evidence against Mary Queen of Scots.'' 
This author had espoueed very opposite sentimento 
respecting the conduct of the Queen from our his- 
lorian* His work is written with great acuteness» 
and throughout the whole controversy not a single 
expression escapes him which has the least tendency 
to excite irritation. He chiefly follows Goodal, whose 
*^ EKaminatiffla of Mary's Letters^ &e/' had been 
poUished hi 17^^* 

Isotwithstaading the critical examination to which 
this work was subjected it sciU kept its ground. The 
aotbw decHoed making any formal reply, though he 
considered calmly and with attention any informal 
turn that waa coaununicated» from whatever quarter 
it came. The controverBy respecting Mary had not 
been publicly agitated for a considerable time, when 
in the year the celebrated £>r. Gilbert Stuart 
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renewed it with all his characteristical violence, in 
*' The History of Scotland from the establishment 
cxf the Reformation to the death of Queen Mary." 

This unfortunate person was undoubtedly a man 
of talents. Ue was the son of Professor George 
Stuar^ of whom some account has been • already 

given,* and was born at Edinburgh in 174^2, He 
distinguished himself at a very early period of life 
by his Dissertation on the British Constitution. . This 
raised his fame so higli that before he had completed 
ills twenty-second year, the university of Edinburgh 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D., an honiHv 
which they seldom bestow upon any one, but espe- 
cially upon so young a man. * 

Accorditig to his own account^ which he took an 
early opportunity of publishing", his Majesty's govern- 
ment had promised to confer the protessorship of the 
law of nature and nations upon him, but in this he was 
disappointed, which he ascribed solely to the inter- 
ference of Principal Robertson. This excited^ ia 
Stuart^g mmd the most rooted maliee and ranoofu 
ous hatred of Dr. Robertson. The whole bent of 
his studies, and almost all the works be published 
after this disappointment, may be viewed as attacks 
upon the writings of Dr. Robertson^ Though ' he 
had the preposterous vanity to speak contemptuously 

the Principal's understanding, yet the very cii^ 
cumstance of the numerous and virulent attacks cf 
which he was the author, afford the mos^ certain 
proo& of the real respect which he entertained^ botfa 
of his talents and of hi» writings. 

The motives which actuated Dr. Robertson cannot 
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tail of receiving the approbation of every good man« 
Dr. Stuarlfs habits of licentiouiness and cUsa^iatiim 
had become so notorious in Edinburgh, that they 
were the subject of very general conversation. As 
the head of the University therefore* he esteemed it 
to be his duty to use his influence in preventing Dr. 
Staart's succession to the c iuiir. This was what gave 
him so gireat oAence, though he had no one to blame 

but himself. 

' About four years after the appearance of Stuart's 
work, ' Mr. Whitaker entered the lists on the sam^ 
side of the question, and if possible showed greater 
keenness in defence of Mary's cause than Stuart 
The work certainly discovers considerable acutenesa 
of remark, but the violent party spirit with which it 
is written, togetiier with the atlectatiou of the style^ 
forms a striking contrast to that of Dr. Robertson*^ 
' The success which attended the publication of 
" The History of ycotiand" had a great eifect upon 
his future fortunes in life. In 1759 he was appoint* 
ed chaplain of StirHng Castle. In I7CI one of hi^ 
Majesty's chaplains in ordinary for Scotland. In 
' Principal of the University of Edinburgh^ and 
in 1764> the King's historiographer for Scotland, an 
office which was revived in his favour. 
' The drcumstances which accompanied his ap« 
pointment to the principality were the following* 
Upon the death of Dr Goidie tlie patrons were anxi* 

♦ In a "letter to Mr, Gibbon, Dr. Robertson thus expresses liimsclf J— 
You will see tliat 1 have got in Mr. Whitviker an adv( rsary so bigotted 
and zealous, tbat though I hlive detiied no article of f?\ith, and am at least 
as orthodox as himself, yet he rails against inc with all the asperity of 
thco]on;ical hatred. I shall adhere to my iixed maxim of luakiog QD reply 
— Gibbon's MisceL Works^ vol. u. p. 41 7. - ' 

VOL. III. G 
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ous to provide .a, successor who shojild be fuUy q^^j^ 
Ufi?d to <$flqiuu!gf thf dutiea of Priacipal of the Uaif 
varsity. There was but one o^ion 9$ to the persoo 
to whom, it ought to be offered. Dr. Hobertson's 
^bittacter ^nd. talents wef# 110^ only fanowii to hit 
friends, but his fame bad ^ready spread tbnu^lMwp^ 
the British empire^ by tbe publication of the^ iPii^tofl 
of S^tl^nd^ He was accor^tingly elyt^.jjfflp jflg 
10th of March I762. 

In the absence of tlie Lord Provpstft *f Bait}g^jy^p^ 
Stu art reported that upon Monday evening he caused 
summon a committee of the whole council, and in- 
formed them that it would be proper to proceed on 
Wednesday to, die choice of a fit pesson to supply 
the vacancy in the University by the death of the 
late, f 4Qcip^ Goldie. Thft after talkjiiig^,^^^^ 
matter, the whole memhen present unanimpusjy 
agreed that Dr. WilUam Robertson was a most pro- 
per per^oii. to ^iipply that important office ; and the 
mai^atietefi agreed to take dhe ammmeiUum of the 
reverend ministers upon Tuesday. Accordingly they 
having met .with th^ i^agistrates^ ^md Bailie Stuait 
having iqfiormed them that the council waa to pvo^ 
ceed at their next meeting to make choice of the 
Rev. Dr. Robertm..to be Principal of t||^e Univewlib 
and desii^ to know if they h^ any relevmMl|iv^ 
tion, when the reverend ministers declared that they 
had none, and that they thought Dr. Robertlou fiiUj 
qualified for diacharging the duties of thalj.iQ^pqrt^t 
trust.* 

Thereafter the magistrates and council &c« cod!» 
sidering tliatthe office of Principal of this dt^s Un^ 

versity is vacant, and at their disposal by and throi^h 
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the decease of the Rev. John Goldie, late principal 
thereof, and that it is necessary and expedient the 
same be supplied with a fit person — and being well 
satisfied with the fitness, abilities, and quahfications 
of the Rev. Dr. W. R., one of the ministers of this 
city, to supply and discharge the aforesaid office, and 
of his loyalty and affection to his Majesty's person and 
government. Therefore did, and hereby do, with and 
under the condition, provision and reservation after 
mentioned, elect and choose the said Dr. W. R, into 
the office of Principal of the said university, giving 
and granting to him during his continuance therein, 
the salary thereto belonging, that was usually paid 
to the said Rev. Mr. Goldie, to commence and grow 
due from and after the term of Martinmas next to 
come, and to be payable to him yearly at the terms 
of Whitsunday and Martinmas by equal portions, be- 
ginning the first term's payment at the term of Whit- 
sunday 1763. Likewise giving and granting to the 
said Dr. W. R. with and under the reservation afler- 
mentioned, the full use and possession of the lodging 
or house, with the orchard, in the same University, as 
the same was lately possessed by the said deceased 
Dr. John Goldie, commencing his entry to the said 
house and orchard, at and against the term of Wliit- 
sunday next, I762, and that during his continuance 
in the said office ; but always with and under this ex- 
press condition and provision, as it is hereby express- 
ly provided and declared, that while Dr. W. R. shall 
continue to exercise the office of Principal of the Col- 
lege, and serve the cure of a minister of Edinburgh 
at the same time, he shall not be entitled to the sum 
of five hundred merks allowed each of the ministers 
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of this city for house rent, in respect he possesses a 
house as Fdncipal of the College ; and further reserr^ 
Ingy like as the council did and hereby do refenre te 
themselves and successors in oiiice^ full power and 
Ubertjr to carry and cause make a street or paanga 
fiirough the said orchard, of such breadth as sfaiHHMl 
judged proper and commodious for the improvemfifit 
of the city. With and under which condit]0O»f?fM 
ififlkm and res^vation, this present act and com^iis^ 
sion is made and granted^ and no otherwise. And 
ibe said Dr. W. being called updn^ appeiived in 
council, accepted of the said (^ce, and took the.(mth 
dejideli"* 

V <It was sometune before he could fix upon the mb^ 

ject for another history. He appears to have been 
divided between the history of Greece, and that of 
Charles V; He at last determined to undertake ths 
kttter. From various causes, however, it did not 
make its appearance till 1769* The expectations of 
4he public were raised to a very high pitch, and it4$ 
unnecessary to add, that they were not disappointed. 
According to tiie opinion of the best judges, and of 
Mr. Hume in particular, it excels, in a sensible de- 
gree, " The History of Scotland." He had original- 
ly intended to include in this history the transactions 
erf* the Spaniards in the new world, but upon cossA> 
dering the extent of the subject, and how dispropor- 
tionate an episode it would make to the general hia- 
tory, he determined to make it the subject of a separ- 
ate work, and to include in it the transactions of all 
the European nations in America. He only published 

* Counc R^t. ?ol IxxYu. p. ISi. 
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the tint part, comprehending an account of the con^ 

quests of Mexico and Peru, and of the establishment 
^ of the Spanish colonies iti the continent and islands 
o£ America. Thia was pubUahed in 1777* and waa 
equally successful with the preceding. In I787 the 
Abbe Clavigero's history of Mexico was translated 
in(o*£n^ish» which contained various reflections that 
liad a tendency to impeach Dr. Robertson's credit as 
an historian. He therefore determined to revise his 
work, and accordingly published in 1788 the result 
4)f his inquiries. 

• The American Revolution prevented tlie comple- 
tion of his original design. He therefore suspended 
^ving an account of the transacti<ms of the British 
settlements in North America. A fragment of this 
4nt6aded work was preserved among his papers and 
.fttblished by his son. 

In the year 1791 he gave to tlie public his last 
work, the Disquisition, concerning Ancient India." 
•He was now in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Yet 
it showed the same vigoiu of mind, patience of re- 
search, and degance of writing, that he exhibited in 
Ibose performances which were composed in the prime 
of life. 

.* In the month of June 17^8 he was admitted one 
«f the miiiiaters of Edinburgh, and preferred to the 

charge of Lady Yester's Church. Here the field in 
.which he was called upon to act was much more ex* 
rtensive than Oladsmuir. The students who attend 
college are accommodated in that church, and if I 
mistake not> there were also some of the professors 
in those days always present He did not remain 
Jon^ in this aituatiuii, iur about the year. 1764*, th^ 
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magistrates of Edinburgh presented him to the Old 
"GreyiUars' Chm'ch. Bot, previous to this, one itf liM 

keenest contests ever agitated in Scotland, respecting 
the right of presentation, took place in Edinburghio 
'The question which wis liieB agitated^ was ifot 
Very different from the cause in which Dr. RciiertMIl 
made his first conspicuous figure in the General-^Asp 
* wmbly. The Town Council of ikliiilMM^ 
admitted, were legitimate patrons, but according io 
established practice, the General Session of the ci^ 
had been always consulted, and indeed, as appete 
from the papers which were given in, had often de- 
cided the point. In consequence of the success which 
ifimifiimnied Dr. Robertson's efforts to defend ^ 
rights of patrons before the Assembly upon former oc- 
casions, the magistrates of Edinburgh gained con& 
dence, and trusting in a consideraUe decreet to hip 
co-operation and assistance, they adventured to give 
a presentation to the late Dr. John Drysdale, then 
lEk&ister of Kirkliston, ivitbout consulting ti» Geni* 
ral Session. No objection whatever could be made 
to his doctrine or to his moral character, but he was 
not a popular preacher. Hehadbeenaneariyfiieiid 
of Dr. Robertson's, and was a man of uncommon ta- 
lents ibr business, besides being an el^ant scholar. 
The process before the courts of taw was carried* M 
with unabated ardour on both sides. At last the 
House of Lords decided that the right of presentation 
was in the magistrates of the city. Mr. Drysdale uMi 
therefore inducted in due form, and the question for 
ever set at rest. ' ' ^ • • *ur 

This decision; however, tliough far from beifig sai- 
tisfactory to those who favoured the popular party in 
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the church, produced the effect of affording tliem an 
opportunity of gratifying their own inchnation. It 
was the cause of the first Church of ReUef from Pa^ 
tronage being erected in Edinburgh. 

Dr. Drysdale was the most powerful coadjutor in 
the management of ecclesiastical politics that Dr. 

. Robertson ever had. He was born in the town of 
Kirkcaldy, and was the school-fellow of the late Mr. 
Oswald of Dunnikier, and the celebrated Dr. Adam 
Smith, author of the Wealth of Nations, with both of 
whom he lived on terms of the greatest intimacy till 
the time of his death. In consequence of the infirm 
state of health of Dr. George Wishart, he was elect- 
ed conjunct chief clerk of the General Assembly, 
through the interest of Dr. Robertson, and that party 
of the church of which he had now become the ac- 

^ knowledged leader. Ecclesiastical politics ran so 
high at that time that a man of Dr. Drysdale's busi- 
ness talents could not fail to be of the greatest service. 

. Such general knowledge had he of the ministers and 
elders of the Church of Scotland, that, according to 
the testimony of the late Professor Dalzel, Dr. Drys- 
dale, upon receiving the list of those who were return- 

^ ed as members to the General Assembly, could cal- 
culate almost with certainty how the votes would 

- stand upon any question which was likely to involve 
the discussion of any controverted point. In short. 
Dr. Drysdale was the person who gave that shape to 
the business of detail in the General Assembly which 
it now possesses. He was twice raised to the dignity 
"of being moderator of the Assembly (in \T/^ 

« lyS-i) and was in every respect an able and most re- 
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spectable man. The Univcisity of Aberdeen con- 
ferred upon him tlie degree of Doctor <^ Diviaity kk 
1765. He died I6th of June 1788. , ; / ' ^ 

After Dr. Robertson had discharged the duties of 
his office as parish minister of the Old Greyfriars' for 
about three years, the late Rev. Dr. John Ersldiie 
became his colleague in Jidy I767. This most excel- 
lent man has published part of that sermon which he 
dc^v^red upon the Sunday immediately subsequent 
to Dr. Robertson's death, and it has been universally 
admitted tliat it contains a graphical description of 
his character, as well as facts respecting his early his* 
tory which we could have derived from no other 
source. . Aq affectionatje regard and esteem for eaeh 
other was formed as early as the year 1737> and com*. 
nienced from a Ibadiiess for the same studies. The 
attachment which subsisted between these two very 
eminent men was very extraordinary. Their sentf* 
inents upon some points of divinity differed* And 
in regard to ecclesiastical poUtics they were com^i 
I^etely in opposition. Nevertheless such was their^ 
good sense and mutual esteem, that tliese cir^ 
stances never produced personal rancour or ai 
ty. Dr. Erskine has only published part of 
beilson's funeral sermon. But well do.I jcej^llect of 
the old man, unable to contain iumseli^ .qqp^gyiliished* 
ding tears when he was speaking of the character of 
him whom he called lus dear, dearcojLlij^ie.". - 
id&ct which it produced upon thg,^y|||pj|^^ 
remarkable. ^ 
^ Dr. Erskmc v.a^ the oldest spn^of Mr* 
ine, Professor of Scots Law ,14 the Univer^ill^i 
inburgh, of whom a brief acji^2|^]l has he^^^^^j^^ 
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the former part of this history.* The doctor had 
been designed for the law by his father, and the whole 
of the early part of his education had been conducted 
with a view to this. He himself, however, had receiv- 
ed very early impressions of religion, and the study 
of divinity was much more agreeable to his inclina- , 
tion than that of law. He is understood to have suf- 
fered a good deal of opposition from his relations in * 
consequence of the choice which he had made. But • 
these at last were overcome. After going through . 
the trials prescribed by the church, he was licensed . 
to preach by the Presbytery of Dunblane. He was » 
admitted minister of Kirkintilloch in 1744 ; of the< . 
Collegiate Church of Cukoss in 1754 ; of the New 
Greyfriars', Edinburgh, in 1758 j and of the Old » 
Greyfriars' in I767. . . • • 

In all these different situations, the purity and in- » 
tegrity of his conduct as a minister of the Gospel was * 
most exemplary. In every parish where he had la- ♦ 
boured, he carried with him the affections of the peo- 1 
pie. This among other causes was one reason for his ^ 
declining so frequently to accept of a collegiate charge ^ 
in Edinburgh. Few ministers of the Church of Scot- * 
land, or indeed of any church or learned society, were 4 
so sound and general scholars as Dr. Erskine. His ^ 
reading, though very extensive upon every subject 
connected with theology, was not alone confined to 
that, the most important of all branches of knowledge. 
Being very parsimonious of his time, he devoted 
it almost exclusively to study, and possessing an 
ample private fortune, he could indulge himself in 
he purchase of books which were far beyond the 

* Via. vol. ii. p. 817. 
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reach of many of iiis brethren. The ardour of his 
miiid was perhaps scaicely ever exceeded. To gm- 
iMy Mb pasmti fot IcmmMge^ he, witkmA the aik 
sistance of a teacher, made him^lf master of the Dutch 
and German jangaages, whra at a veiy advanoed 
riod 0f iiie. His cmrespondene^ Mt oaljc dB» 
vines throughout the Britisii dominions, but on the 
Contineiitt in Ameiica, and it may be ad^Mt thioogii- 
<Nit the known world, was most extSQSive» Itatt 
these sources of information, he at all times possessed 
the earliest and most correct infomatton of what was 
going ft>rward in the liimiy and religious wcndd. 
Of these stores he was no niggard, for nothing gave 
ium moco pleasnm than to ooonnnnieate tba infteMii- 
gence he Imd recaml to his'ftienda^ and sometbMS 
to the public, though this he did with that becoming 
modesty and Ghnslian meekness wbicdi oonstoiled 
snch characterise' featores in bis wbde eonducl^ 
' Though moderation, humility, and other kindred 
amiable qualities shone conspicuous in this good man* 
he was, notwithstanding, naturally of a keen temp^» 
In the church courts, particularly in the General Asseai- 
Iskjf wben he happened to be a member, he took an ac- 
tive part in the debates, and was for many years oonsU 
dered as the head of the party to which he was attach- 
ed. It was a rare occurrence to see two coUesgue mi* 
nisters, each at the bead of tiie two parties, into wMMi 
the Church of Scotland has been long divided, discuss- 
ing the different controverted points with keeonesfl^ 
ami, in genersl, taking very opposite views of the same 
subject, and yet living in perfect harmony with each 
other, which was not only maniiested on every private^ 
but iqpon puUic oocasioiis doriiig the ardour of deb^ 
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*^The following authentic anecdote, so characteris- 
•tic of both these eminent men, will, I hope, not be 
considered as out of place. — In the Assembly of 1777> 
If I mistake not. Dr. Erskine was a member, and up- 
on the discussion of a motion in which both parties 
•were much interested, the Doctor rose to deliver his 
sentiments, and was proceeding with great fervour 
and eloquence, when he suddenly stopped short in 
*the middle of a sentence and sat down. He apolo- 
gized to the Assembly, and informed them that he 
was subject sometimes to a vertigo or giddiness — that 
he had been just now seized with it — and that, in 
short, it had deprived him of all recollection — and 
that he did not remember what he was saying. Dr. 
Robertson immediately rose, and said that he was 
sure the venerable Assembly would most wiUingly 
pause for some time, until his much esteemed friend 
and colleague recovered his recollection — that, for his 
own part, he had never heard his reverend brother 
Ifexpress himself with greater clearness and precision 
%f language, nor with greater eloquence. The Prin- 
cipal then analyzed that part of Dr. Erskine*s speech 
which had been delivered — recapitulated his argu- 
ments, and entreated him to proceed. These gentle 
means produced the desired effect. Dr. Erskine rose, 
delivered his sentiments at great length, and conclud- 
ed his speech, much to the satisfaction of all his friends 
and admirers. But, no sooner was he done than Dr. 
Robertson rose to reply, overturned the arguments 
which Dr. Erskine had advanced, brought forward a 
motion in direct opposition, and carried it by the votes 
of the Assembly. — This anecdote, which I had from 
a gentleman of the most unquestionable veracity, and 
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who was present, aflbids a most convincing proof of 
DnAobei t&on's gre^U .talents as the lead^ of a pofu* 
]ar Assembly, and is also an instance, were any neoas* 

sary, of the conciliating manner in which he treated 
tboae who opposed his church politics in tiie Assembly, 
; Dn Erakine died upon the 18th January, 1803. 

Dr. Robertson, as has been already mentioned, 
ivas elected Principal of the Uaiversity oi' Edinburgh 
upon the JOth of March, and received his conunta* 
sion upon the 10th of November I762. In this si- 
iA^atioa be made a niost distioguished figure^ and it.i$ 
no jteproach to any of his predecessors to say, that no 
one ever filled that important office with greater abi- 
lity, and dignity. He was respected and belave4 by 
Hb ooUc^ei. The same, ooncilialiqg manner and 

good sense which distinguished him in every other 
situation, was mpst apparent in, his conduct as head 
5Qf . the University. His great r^witaticm aa an bisto* 
rian could not alone have accomplished that mutual 
haco^ony and co-operation which pervaded the Unir 
swsity duriqg the whole tune of his presidency. It 
is a most singular fact that the Senatus Academicus 
never came to a vote upon any subject whatever. 
And it is univmally adinitted that this was chiefly 
effected by his means. 

. Dn Robertson was quite in his element as FtmiAf 
pal of the University. He seems to have been enthuet 
^iastically attached to a literary life, and to have an^ 
nexed a very high value to the principality. Because 
when, he was urged by his friends, and even encoiv^ 
raged by Majesty, to repair to England in order to un- 
dertake a history of England, — when the freest access 
t9 the public records was to be afibrded« apd a liberal 
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provision made for him, — he appears to have been 
willing to rehnquish all his other preferments, except- 
ing that of being Principal. He luul also formed the 
determined resolution of retaining his character as 
a clergyman of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland* 
The interest which he took in whatever regarded 
the prosperity of the University was most exemplary. 
Every effort which he could exert was employed to 
promote the cause of literature and science. The 
first great reform which he attempted and accom- 
plished was with respect to the library. Before his 
time books had never been given or lent out to the 
students. Being persuaded that access to a goocl 
library was of the most essential importance to pro- 
mote the progress of the students in their different 
literary and scientific pursuits, he made use of all his 
influence with the Patrons to enlarge the buildings 
in which the books were kept. This he at last ac- 
complished. The catalogue was in a very confused 
and imperfect state. A person was therefore em- 
ployed to compile a new one. No regular contribu- 
tion had been exacted from those who entered col- 
lege in order to purchase such books as the progress 
of literature and science rendered necessary. He 
therefore proposed that a small sum should be levied 
from each student and appropriated to this express 
purpose. This was then limited to half-a-crown. 
When these arrangements were effected, the library 
was open for three days during the winter, and two 
days during the summer session ; and upon deposit- 
ing the value of the book which was wanted, it was 
lent out for a fortnight. * i 

• Ur. Robertson's attention was next directed towards 

1 
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the formation of a museum in the University, as th<t 
fioUawigg ^iinute of the Town Council §hows : — 

EiMi^ifhi igA June IfSS. • 
Aiient the petition given in by the Rev. Dr. Wit 
U»Bk iUibertsan» Principal of the CoUege of £dkh 
hurghy Mttii^ fiMrtk» Thai; m thaitmmhiiig stati of 

the University adds considerably both to the reputa* 
lioA and wealth of the city, the petitioners with the 
gratter Goafidotioe^ vcsitiirei to lay befiore hi»-lw» 

nourable patrons a proposal wliich will be of great 
lMi6&t to the Universityi and hc^^ from their known 
MMl.imiibrm attaottoa to its inteK*^ Itet ko rfiooU 

receive a favourable answer. ' - 

. ^ That amosoiuli of s^pository of natural curiositiel^ 
twur ti tt uiaiif duM of oto country, has loUg toMi 

wanted in the Univcraity of Edinburgh, The acqiii*- 
mtiosL oS one, besides otiier advimtages too many to 
be* tmuMndiBd, itould tend greattjr t6 comphte tte 
plan . of medical education, on account of wliich so 
many strangers resort thither to the no small emoluf 
flMDt both of the Jfn&mm and cifiMns* But im 
there was reason to apprehend that the procuring of 
a museuoa might be atteniled with an expense which 
wmld taaoMd what the bonotlrable Fattom eMH 

with propriety bestow, no step has been taken hitherto 
in dia^ affair. That an opportunity now offered of 
onctiling the plan at littte expense. By the 
moval of the printers who had a lease of the old li- 
brary, that room ia now vacant, and might be fittod 
Up to be a rery comiiiodio» and decent mnsMolu 
The petitioner laid the said proposal before the col- 
lege bailie and treasurer, and made it his business 
KfcepiBe to communicate atid OMphua it to all tiie 
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magistrates and several other, xuembers of tbe towa 

COUQCily 

The P^boiis allawei} one bundred Mid fifty pounds 
for this purpose. What progress was made in regard 
tQ the museum at this tii^e I have not beat inGm^ 
ed« . The Professofihip of Natucd History was not 
founded till the 1st March 1770, when the late Dr. 
Baaasqf waa appointed ibe tot ProfiMSor of Ibel 
ftdemse by . the crovn. He died Idth OeeendMr 
1778. 

The attentioQ aad sfeal wbidi be abowed is^tmg 
tbe whole courie of his PHncipality, not only to in- 
crease the number of the soiences taughti but that 
ib# dp^ent cfaaira ia the Uxuyersity should be filled 
with men of abUitieain their pfoftsiion, Una very r&. 
markable. His influence not only with the Patrons 

but gi(^4u(ommt lyea end, no impartiel 
yeiwff 6fer aaaeited that en eny eoeailon he haid 

made an improper use of it In short, whatever re- 
garded the pr osf^ty of .the Uni?eraity» tibe welfkm 
of tfM etiideitts, or dieu* accofomodation in the eaiU 
lege, called forth his exertions. As long as his 
itiealtbpffianittadi be yi«Ue4 the literary classes attn»* 
elly^ mi n^glecMd^ n^ part eChia aoedeoMal duty. 

It is well known how much the country was divid- 
ed with respeel.to.thepKopriety of the American wm* 
.]dr. Stemtrt expceiaea himsdf with eome hesitation 
as, to his real sentiments ; but Dr. Erskine is very ex- 
plicit that they were in favour of government. .Me 
eeesM indeed to have cendncsed bbnsdbf with greet mo- 

"deration during the whole of that un tort un ate contest. 

In the year 1778, rehet had been gianted to 
•IIm JEnglish Roman Catholics from some of the pe- 

. « Counc, RecortU, ?oL UzxL p. 76. 
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nalUes which had been enacted against them at the 
Revolution. Those of that persuasion in Scotland 
liaturally looked forward to the extension of the 
same toleration to Scotland. The ferment which was 
thereby produced among all ranks was very greatt 
So irritated were the minds of the populace in the 
capital, that upon the £d of February 17799 the mob 
proceeded to acts of great violence.- They1>ortflSd 
the iioinan Catholic Chapel, and the house of tlie 
bishopt — ^they burned part of bis excellent lihi^j^f 
and robbed him of what remained, and wbbl^mve 
done much greater mischief had tliey not been pre- 
vented by a military force* From Dn Robeson's 
public station and character, his sentiments in regard 
to the Popish bill were generally known. The law- 
less banditti therefore had marked out his house in 
the college as one of the first they had determined 
to bum. Fortunately, however, notice of their iu- 
i;entions had been tuneously communicated to the 
magistrates of the city, and they procured a detach- 
ment from the castle to guard it, and thus the design 
was prevented from being carried into execution. As 
a farther proof of the affection that subsisted between 
the colleagues, it may be mentioned that tlie moment 
Dr. Erskine, whose opinions were known to be di- 
rectly opposed to any relaxation in favour of Popery, 
beard of the threatened attempt on the Principal s 
house, he ran thither to exert his influence with the 
mob to avert it. * ' iwhi 

- The relief proposed in this bill naturally came un- 
der the review of the General Assembly, which met 

in the subsequent May, Di\ Robeitson ap])carcil in 
his place, and in the most eloquent manner advocat- 
ed the cause of toleration, and amltjpitcyiijMpti'- 
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meuta» and the reasons of his coodud at very great 
length, and informed that venerable court, that whan 

he saw the viulciit flame which it had kindiud in 
Scotland, he had taken the Uberty of laying befoi^ 
lus Majesty's servants in London the state of the 
feeUi)gs of the people of Scotland, and rucoiu* 
mended that the bill should not be passed on account 
of the unseasonableness of the time. The more 
wealthy and respectably of the i>cottish llonian Ca- 
tholics enteilaining the same sentiments, the bill was 
withdrawn. 

The last time that Dr. Robertson was a member 
of the General Assembly was in the year 1780«— 
Though his health was then ap})arently as vigorous 
as eyer, y^t he determined to retire and no longer to 
take any active part in the debates of that venerable 
court, of which, lor a long series of years, he had uni- 
versally been considered as the leader* Many the- 
ories have been foriyiied in ord^r to account for this 
conduct, which, to his friends and admirers, appear- 
ed to be so strange— from which it may be fairly in- 
ferred, that he had confided his real motives to no 
one. The most generally received opinion is, that he 
saw, or thougiit he saw, that possibly some young men 
who, imitating the example he had first given, might 
tear the laurel from his brow, and that, there fojc, it 
was most prudent for him to retire, while Ins iniiu-^ 
ence in the church was undiminished, or rather was 
at its zenith. Sir Henry MoncrcilT has suggested 
another cause, that the more violent men oi his 
party had teased him much to have recourse to more 
vigorous measures, and in particular were desirpu^ 

VOL. III. H 
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that subscription to the Confession of Futh ^oald be 
abolisbed/' I have not the least doubt tha|i»>ii^; 
these motives bad their due weight willi Dr^ R^ert* , 
son. But X liave long been oi opinion tliat one i^iii^j 
amse» if n0t the principal cause» of bis retifii^; 
feding the approaches qf old age. It cahoot "beid^ 
nied that he was then only in the sixtieth year Qi' \\\% ' 
age> and his constitution apparently vigor6ti%:.4«|l 
then it ought to be mentioned that he was very early 
seized with iits ofdeathess, which disquaiiiiod him in 
a great degree from taking that active part in ■tftOijH'' 
bates of the Assembly which he was accustomed toi 
take. He liimself probably felt this more sensibly^ 
than his friends were aware of. So rapidly iiiMiBi^ 
infirmity increase upon him, that in the course uf , 
two or ihree years after withdrawing from the 
sembly, he seldom or never attended church, ^wiliji. 
ini^ when lie officiated himself. The reason w:is iiot^ 
only well known to his liberal and pious coileag^e^ 
and to the whole of the ;eongregation who r^lM^ 
attendeil :it the Old Greyfriars, but it was universal- , 
ly known throughout the city> t]iat he coukiiio(»-ia^i[|^ 
one word delivered from the \n\\\ni by any preaohMI^ 
From the same caube also, foi two or three yearfe, he ^ 
did not visit the iiteraxy ci^u^cs in the college W^lntei 
had been accustomed to do. The last titiae I #cot-l) 
lect oi" hit; pciiuniuug ihis juii l ui' lii.s duty wa«^ dur^ 
iug'the ^ssion of I787-88.? 1 neyar/CiiM^ forget tbe 

* In a letter formerly quoted, aiitl atltlrciiscd Mr. GibboD, 97th 
February, 178S lie says, My health, iiniil inf**r, lias been more 
fahatkrcil, and as I advance in life (I am iiow ;y-iiix^) UlOOgh my 
faculties, 1 imagine, are still entire, yet I fi my jj^A lesa aiii- 
and ardt'Ut. " — GibLun^ MU. WurkSf it. i 



^^H eo k in g and geiMitatf mttit wli&di Mi* vnpim Mi 

countenance duiing the whole time that the examina* 
tioQ lasted — and the alfiictiooate and interesting man^ 
Mr in wUd), at the coiidu«ioii» he addressed hii 
youthful audience* The manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties o£ his office as Principal was ex* 
cMdiiglf ^spressive. 

'^oogh 'he had retired from the business of the 
Assembly, his eflbrts to promote the cause of literature 
aiid^f sdenoe wef« tnot in die least ^abated. ^ The 
PMkMpMcal Society of Edinborgh," had existed lot 
a good many years, and three volumes of their trans- 
actions had been published* In 178^" however^ 
f9te are Mftmied by the late Lord Weodhoaselee, <<a 
scheme was proposed by Dr. Robertson, Principal of 
the l[iiivenriity» :for the estabUsbment of a Socte^ 
upen a mere extended plan, whicli, upon the modd 
c€ some of the foreign academies, should have for it^ 
dbyect the cultivation of every toniGh d science^ 
emdMet^md taste. This plan was carried into e& 

feet ; and the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which 
fiOiDfrebended ail the members of the Ffailosopbical 
Society, and many others eminent in science and iti 
literature, was incorporated by charter from the King 
in 1783.^ He may, therefor^ be considered as the 
ibmider of this most excellent Institution* 

Dr. Robertson's intimacy and correspondence with 
Mr« Hume and Mr. Gibbon have been much enlai]g« 
ed on by persons who were actuated by very difler- 
eot motives. That these two gentlemen entertained 

* Life o£ LoiA Kimei, voL i p. 1S5. 
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opposite sentiments respecting the truth of Revela- 
tion, from those held by Dr. Robertson, cannot ad- 
mit of a doubt In a letter to Mr. Gibbon, he ob- 
serves, "in the intercourse between Mr. Hume and me 
we always found something to blame and something 
to commend." It does not appear that in conversa- 
tion they had ever attempted to discuss the religiou3 
questions about which they differed — and if they had 
done so, of what benefit could it have been to either, 
The passions of both would most likely have been 
irritated, and they could not have been of that ser- 
vice to each other in their several studies as they 
eventually were. The idea which Dr. Robertson 
annexed to Mr. Hume's friendship is strongly ex- 
pressed in a letter to Mr. Gibbon. — "I am much 
pleased," says he, " with your mentioning my friend^ 
ship with Mr. Hume. I have always considered that as 
one of the most fortunate and honourable circum- 
stances of my life. It is a felicity of the age and 
country in which we live, that men of letters can 
enter the same walk of science, and go on success- 
fully without feeling one sentiment of envy or rival- 
ship.* 

Dr. Robertson has no where given any opinion in 
direct terms respecting the fifteenth and sixteentli 
chapters of Gibbon's History, and perhaps he was 
not called upon to do so. In a letter, however, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Strahan previous to his being per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Gibbon, and before he 
had read the work, he says — " I have not read the 



• Gibbon's Mis. Works, vol. ii. p. 204. 
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two lust cfaapterst but am sorry, iVotn what I have 

heard of them, that he has taken such a tone in tiiein 
aa will give great ofl^ce» and hurt the sale of the 
book/' There is no document whatever in existence* 
or at least which has been given to the world, from 
which it can be inferred, that he was indifferent to 
the cause of Christianity. The testimony of his pi- 
ous colleague. Dr. Erskine, will, in the estimation of 
all competent judges, be esteemed to be of more 
valoe than that of a host of enemies, who were stran- 
gers to the Principal's temper and sentiments — and 
many of them even to works that he had written. 

Dr. Robertson's health began evidently to decline 
towards the end of the year 1791- Stroni^ symptoms 
of jaundice made their appearance, which at last ter- 
minated in a fatal illness. He was advised to remove 
to an airy situation in the vicinity of Edinburgh, call- 
ed Grange House, but the change of air produced 
latUeor no good e£fect. He died upon the 11th of 
June, 1793, in the year of his age. A most 
striking likeness of him is preserved in the library of 
the University. Perhaps the history of Scotland 
does not furnish an instance oi^ a man who possessed 
SO very varied and singular endowments. 

The following inscription, written by the late Dr. 
James Gregory, is placed on the Monument erected 
on the ground in the cemetery of the Greyfriars* 
where the remains of Dr, Robertson are deposited : 
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In hoc conduDtur Sepulchre, 
reliquio? sumini Viri 
ingcnio, judicio, doctrica priestantis, 
suavissima indole, puris moribus, 
assidua beiiiguitate, omnibusque privatis virtutibus ; 
suis quara maxime can; 
1 Sacrosanct! Evangelii 

^ Ministri fidclis^ prsedicatoris eloquentis; 

in Ecclesia Scotis administranda, 
Presbyteri mitis, prudentis, felicis; 
Academitt Ediuburgense Pricfecti meritissimi ; 

Historic! 
gravis, discrti, candidi, sagacis. 
Cujus inemoriaiu, 
non exigua hsec et niitura monumenta, 
sed scripta ipsius sere perenniora, 

vetabunt mori, 
atque in omne a^vum testabuutur, 
tale sui soeculi, ct patriip, 
artibus ingenuis, et scientia frugifera, 
literisque elegantibus, 
jam turn florentissimte, 
. ' ' ' ' decus et lumett 

extitisse 

GULIELiMUM ROBERTSON, S. S. T. P. 



Nalus est A. D. mdccxzi. Obiit. A. D. bidccxcih. 

• * 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Mr. James Hussell, Professor of Natural PhUoso^ 
phy. — i>/\ John Gregory^ Practice and Theory qf 
Phym.^Jir. Joseph Slacks Chemistry.-^JDr. 

ancis Home, 3Iateria Medica, — Mr^ Andrew^ 
^ Xiahel^ Greek^'-^Mr. Jolm Bruce, Ldigic. 

,V L ' MR. JAMES RUSSELL. 

Upov Dr. Ferguson's removal to the chair of Mo^ 

ral Philosophy, he was succeeded as Professor of Na- 
tural Pbiloflophy by Mr. James Riuselly who then 
pnctiaed surgery m Edinbiugh. This took place 
upaa tlie 23d of May 176i. Of his history I have 
been able to collect only a small portion* The ho- 
flOimUe testimony which Professor Dugald Stewart 
bears to his abihties as a lecturer cannot lail oi ex- 
citiiig a zi^et that we know so little of a man who, 
according to his account, discharged the duties of 
his office with so singular address. The following 
pnasage is taken from the life of Dr« Thomas lieid~ 
I recollect, too," says Mr. Stewart, " when I at» 
tended (about the year 1771) the lectures of the late 
Mr. Russell, to have heard high encomiums on the 
philosophy of Raid, in the course^ of those compre- 
hensive discussions concerning the objects and the 
lules of experimental science, with which he so agree- 
ably diversified the particular doctrines of physics/** 
Such a testimony will have no small weight with 
those who are acquainted with the talents of the 

♦ Stewart's Biographical Mcin. p. 4it4, 4to. 
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writer. Mr. Russell only taught for eight sessions, 
having died upoa tiie 17th of October, 1773. Uis 
son, of the same name» is at preseot Professor of 

CHnical Surgery. 



BK. JOHN UKEGORY. 

Dr. John lUitlierforcl, formerly mentioned, had 
long taught the practice of medicine with reputatioit 
Being considei^ably advanced in yearsf, and desirous 
to be rcliLved liom the fatigue of lecturing, he gave 
in his resignation to the patrons upon the I^th of 
February, 170(i»— and on the same day Dn John 
Gregory was elected his successor. 

Dr. Gregory was one of tlie most emiuent and 
popular physicians tlijat the last century has produced* 
Amiable in private life, respectful and decorous iaUs 
public duty> he engrossed the affections of ail. Peri* 
baps there never was a public wan held io so gmit 
estimation as a private practitioner. 

John Gregory was born at Aberdeen in the mouth 
of May, 17^. Descended from a Une of phiioM** 
phers, to which, as far as I know, no parallel in the 
history of mankind can be found, he was not un- 
worthy of the greatest of his ancestors. He reo&v* 
ed every indulgence from his fattier in the way of 
having an opportunity ot cultivating his talents 
which the town of Aberdeen could aiibrd. iieaiig 
early destined for the medical profession, the eleiiieii>- 
lary part of his education was conducted in such a 
manner as to lay a most solid foundation for a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the learned languages.-*- 
After having gone through his college course at 
King's College, Aberdeen, and taken the degree of 
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MartMP of Arts, be^iej»«red to Edinburgh, in order 
to profit by tbe prelections of those celebrated pro- 
ftnon^ fvho were the foundecs of the Edinburgh 
Medical School* Here his indefatigable application 
tD study* his genteel address, and the suavity ot his 
mannersy gained him many fiiends. 
ii:fioerfaaave had been dead for some years, but he 
hftd succeeded in raising the University of Ley den 
tt^m^m^Maaj^^ of prosperity. His chair 
wlriilljlBied-l>y the celebrated Gaubius, and such 
wa& the reputation of that school of mediciuet that 
none vme in those days supposed to have received 
a complete medical education, unless tlicy had stud- 
ied for some time at Leyden. Our young phiioso* 
pher was smt dnther, but how long he remained I 
know not He was there in the year 1746. He 
afterwards went to Paris, which was equally £imed 
as a school for surg^* 

^ He appears to have commenced the practice of 
medicine and surgery in Aberdeen ; for in country 
towns it was then universally the custom, which, in- 
deed, in many places still continues, for these two 
professions to be united. Zealous for the promo- 
tion of medical science^ in conjunction with Dr. 
David Skene, he beo:an, upon the 3d of November, 
17^0, a course of medical lectures at Aberdeen. Dr. 
"Skene undertook to teach anatomy and surgery, and 
botany, in which lie was an eniiiient proficient, and 
lit tlie same time began a course of midwifery. Dr. 
<jregory was to teach the theory and practice of 
ph\sic. From want of due encouragement they 
^ere obliged to relinquisii the design. 
<6 Dr. Gregory, upon the death of his biother James, 
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(Q,Oth November, 1755, >) was elected Professor of 
Medicine, iu Ki£ig'ii Collj^gew but, I believe never 
^v^ed any l^ureiv the pmeltce of 6mmg w hanw 

ing been discoDtiiiued long before Iiis time. He re- 

{Miired to Edioburgh esxly ial76J»mdspeedil7 came 
into extensive practice* The re«gnatioa ot* Dr. Hu^ 

therford in his favoui' lias been above noticed, which 
>iras probably ^ very unexpected event to Dr., CuUen, 
who was at this tine Profeasor 43f Chemifitry. In 

consequence of the death of Dr. Alston, dnring the 
aefiuo^ of 1760-1761^ Dr. CuUeu, upon very short 
Miice^ and indeed at the request of the atudeBtt* 

with the concurrence of the patrons, delivered a 
course of lectiireaoo the Materia Medica* This rais- 
C|d his populaij^y very high, and may ha eonadmd 
as the basis upon which it was onginally foundeci in 
£dinburgb< Chewistry was but little studied, and 
he possessed nrither the requisite time^ nor opportu* 
nities of showing what his genius was capable ofl 
When hei we» preferred to teach the institutions of 
medieine, npcn the death of Dr. Whytt, he evideiitijr 
appears to have been disappointed that he had not 
(Stained the practical chair, for in the oourae of 
tfiree years we find the foUowing minute in the Be* 
cords ot tlie Patroos i—^ 

Anent the petition given in by Dr. William CuU 
len, Professor of Medicine in the University of Ediu- 
bttiigh,. setting forth that the present esti^liafanent 
of the teaching of physic in the University of Edin* 
buxgl),,was attended with several inconveuiencies, m 
so far as the theory and practice of that art were 

» Couuc. Regist ap. «u. 
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taught by different professors : That several advan- 
tages may arise from the same persons being employ- 
ed to teach both the branches, that is a complete 
system of the whole, and more especially will this be 
of use, if, at the same time, the students may have 
an opportunity of hearing complete systems from two 
diflerent professors : For these reiisons the petitioner, 
with consent of Dr. John Gregory, and with the ap- 
probation of the other members of the Faculty of Phy- 
sic, humbly prayed the patrons of the University that 
they would be pleased to appoint the petitioner with 
Dr. Gregory to be Joint- Professors of Medicine, with 
power to each of them to teach both the theory and 
practice of that art ; humbly proposing, at the same 
time, that the appointment should be with the fol- 
lowing conditions : — First, that with respect to the 
students, the ordinary course of study may not be in- 
terrupted or altered, though each of the professors 
are to deliver courses of both the theory and practice, 
that both courses shall not be taught by any one of 
them during the same session, but that alternately 
they shall teach the one year the IVieo^-ij^ and the 
other the Practice^ and that each year the two j)ro- 
fessors shall teach different branches. Secondly, that 
the establishment now ])roposed should subsist dur- 
ing tlie lives or incumbencies of Dr. Gregory and 
Dr. Cullen, but that upon the death of either of them, 
or their otherwise quitting their profession, that the 
surviving or remaining professor should have it in his 
option either to continue the arrangement now pro- 
posed or to betake himself to the teaching of the 
practice alone, and to have the sole privilege of teach- 
.i»ig the same — as the petition bears : Which being 
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read, the same was remitted to the Lord Provost's 
Committee, and they to report. Accordingly Bailie 
Guthrie, as preses of the said committee, this day re- 
ported that they, having considered the said petition, 
were of opinion, That the council might grant the 
desire of the first part of the petition, and appoint the 
petitioner and Dr. Gregory to deliver courses both 
of the theory and practice of medicine, so that both 
* courses should not be taught by any one of them, 
during the same session, but alternately one year the 
theory and the other year the practice, and that each 
year the two professors teach different branches. But ' 
the Committee were of opinion, that, upon the death 
of either of them, or their otherwise quitting their 
profession, the Town Council should have full right 
to fill up the vacancy, as if the said appointment had 
never been made as the report bears — Which being 
considered by the Magistrates and Council, they, with j 
the Extraordinary Deacons, approved of the said re- 
port, and enact, grant, and appoint accordingly ; but 
reserving always to the Magistrates and Town Coun- 
cil the full right and privilege of filling up the vacan- 
cy in case of tlie death of either of the said Dr. 
Cullen or Dr. Gregory, or their quitting their respec- 
tive professions, and that in terms of and agreeable 
to the said report.'* 

4 The origin of the whole of this transaction is in- 
volved in obscurity — Dr. Gregory's conduct through- 
out the business was in every respect becoming the 
character which he had to support. The students 
were divided in their opinions respecting the abilities 
of these eminent men as public lecturers, and as us- 
ual entered very keenly into the medical theories they 
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mmnUf Uilgtit la ofder, tlieiilbiie^ not to ivjan 

the prosperity o( the Uniyemtyy parties ftgficed to 
the arrangement m^otioned in the above extract It 
is impossible to alBrm vitb certainty what effiscts it 
produced. The experiment was of too short dvan^ 
tion to lound any theory upon it. As a proof ho^ 
eagerly Dr. CuUen had set his miad upoaibe profts- 
aon of thelVoetfo^^QOt only the expressions employed 
in the paper above quoted, but the speedy and active 
means which he adqpted as soon as the death of Dr. 
Gregory was known» furnish the most abuiidaiit en* 
dence were it necessary. 

Dr. Gregor/s works were not iHineroits» but were 
each of them e]|€elleiit in its kind His Compa- 
rative View of the Faculties of Man with those of 
the Ammal W^M^ld," was his first puUieation, and 
contains a great deal of ingenious imsoning and 
^ound observation. That " On the Duties, &c. of a 
f^hyaician/' being published surreptitioosiy, was at^ 
terwards improved, and aeknowle(%ed by the author. 
He had also be^un and actually published, " Ele- 
ments of the Practice of Physic/' designed as a text 
book to his Lectures. But he stopped at those dis- 
eases which are called Febrile, 

The world, however, was soon to be deprived of 
the* labours of this eminent philosopher and most ex- 
cellent iiiaii. For he was found dead in bed u|)on 
the morning of tiie lOih of Jb'ebruary, 1773, having 
apparently expired without a groan. He was then 
in the forty-eiglitli } car of his age, and sevenlli of his 
proiessorslup in the University of Jbklinburgh. Per. 
haps no person was ever more universaily regretted. 
His great piolcssioual talents, joined to the most 
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amiable temper and engaging manners, constttuteJ 
htm one of the most popular public characters of the 
last centeTf t It is be, to whose sudden death Dn 
Jiei^tie alludes, in the conclusion of the well known 
poem of the MiifSfiaL, and whom he sa ieeliogijf 
apostropbiras in the last ^tanta of it : 

Art thou, my Gukgory, for ever fled! 
And am i left to unavailing woe I 
When fortune's storms assail this weary Lead, 
Where cares long since have shed untimely snow ! 
. " ' Ah, now for comfort whither shall 1 go ! 

No more thy soothing voice my anguish cheerft: 

Thy placid eyes with sipiles no longer glow. 

My hopes to cherish, and allay my fears. 

'Tis meet that 1 should mourn : flow forth afresh my tears. 

After his decease his 'SoA poblished a small work, 
entitled, " A Fatheifls Legacy to his DaughterSi^ 
which is justly held in tlie highest estimation. 
was socoeeded in his chair hy Df« CuUen* 



DR. JOSEPH BLACI^, 

Upon the dOth of April 1766^ Dr. CuUen trans* 
mitte J to the Patrons of the University his resignation 
of the professorship of Chemistry, and upon the same 
day they elected Dr. Joseph Black as his saccessoMr. . 

The fatlier of this eminent philosopher was a native 
of Ireland, whose ancestors had originaliy come from 
Scotland. Being engaged in the mercantile profes- 
sion, lie had repaired to France, and fixed his reBi* 
deuce at jBourdeaux, upon the banks of the Garonne, 
and entered into the wme trade. He must have.beea 
a man of considerable abilities and general inftnina^ 
tion, for he attracted the notice and acquired the 
friendship of that excellent judge of character, the 
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fVeocient Moai^mmp tiie cetdbr^ted Mlbar of 
I»'eq^it dee Loix. 

I>n Black was born at Bom deaux in the year 
Wk»9^ twelve years of ^e he was seat to Belfmip 
where he recei?ed the best elenentary education 
which that town then afibrded. After going tlirougH 
with applause the usual course at school, it was re* 
solved to send him to the UtA^Mrity. His ftliier's 
circumstances rendering it perfectly convenient to 
gratify tlie youog is^-Sk desire for knowledge, he 
repaired to Glasgow in 1746 ygben in the eighteenth 

year of his age. 

Glasgow at that time contained eminent professors 
|n akso(|t every department of literature and science. 

But Mr. Black's attention seems to have been very 
fcar^ arrested, and bis taste formed, for physical 
knowledge. He soon beoame the fiivooiite pupU of 
Mr. Robert Dick, the professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, which gradually produced the most unreserved 
intimacy, notwithstanding the disproportion of their 
aG:e. I am uncertain whether he boarded in the 
house of the profes^sor ^ if he did not, such was the 
famiUar footings which be- was treated, that he 

was always a welcome guest at his table. Mr. Dick*s 
generous patronage pf the young man was strongly 
a^igmeBied in consequence of Mr. BUck being the 
intimate companion of his son. They had given a 
decided preference to physical knowledge, and a 
sinifcuity of pursuits cemented a fliendship which 
during life never suflered the smallest interrtiption. 

Dr. CuUen had just entered on his splendid career 
at the commencement of that session in which Mr. 
Black weut lu college. The first medical prefer- 
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'meiit whiph was ever conferred upon Dn CuU^ was 

that of being appointed lecturer on Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow, and such wa9 his popularity 
tiiat he almost immediately drew the i^ttention, not 
of the students only, to his lectures, but his fame was 
very gener^ly spread tluough the city of Glasgowi 
by which means many attended the chemistry class 
who had no professional object in view, 
, It is uncertain during the course of what year he 
first attended Dr. CuUen's class, though it appears to 
have been soon after he went to college. Mr. Dick's 
lectures on >}atural Philosophy had opened to hnu a 
most interesting and boundless field of inquiry. The 
doctrines of physics therefore lirst occupied his atteu- 
tion, and were the objects of bis diligent s^tudy. He 
bad been early destined fqr one of the learned pro- 
fessions, but neitlier theology nor law had present- 
^ such charms as medicine, and tlie sciences qoa-^ 
pected with it. His determination, therefore, was 
soon taken. Dr. Black's biographer, the late Dr. 
John liobison, his friend, his succesi^r in tl\e Che- 
mical chair at Glasgow, and the editor of his lec- 
tures, thus describes the ardour ^nd constancy with 
which he prosecuted his studies at thi^ time. 

Our young philosopher,'' says Dr. Robisoo^ 
had laid a very comprehensive and serious plan 
for the conduct of his studies. This appears by a 
number of note books found among his papers. 
There are some in which lie seen^ to have inserted 
every thing as it took his fancy, in mediciney chenmh 
try, jurisprudence^ or matters of taste; and I find 
otliers into which he has transferred the same thuigs, 
b^t lias distributed theip according to tlieur scientific 
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connections. In short, he has kept a journal and 
ledger of his studies, and has posted his bod^s like 
a merchant. I have looked over these memoranduois 

with some care, and have there seen the first germs 
of those discoveries which have at last produced such, 
a complete revolittion in chemical science. What 
particularly struck me, was the steadiness with which 
he advanced in any path of knowledge, — nulla re- 
trarsum. Things are inserted for the first time, from 
present impression of their singularity or importance, 
but without any allusions to their connections. When 
a thing of the same kind is mentioned again, there 
is generally a reference back to its fellow ; and thus 
the most insulated facts often acquired a connectioa 
which gave them sdentific importence.'^* 

A perseverance and an ardour snnflar to what Mr# 
Black displayed in the pursuit of knowledge is sel- 
dom to be met with, and could not fiul of beiqg 
honourably rewarded. Dr. CuIIen had eaily re- 
marked the superiority of his talents, and his unaffect- 
ed modesty, for it was CuUen's unvaried practice to 
cultivate an acquaintance willh his studentti to enter 
keenly into an inquiry what progress they had made 
ia their studies, to ascertain if possible to what de- 
partment of medical science they had chiefly directed 
their attention, and what appeared to be the peculiar 
bent of their genius. 

Mr. Black was fitted in a most remarkable degree 
to please the Doctor, and to assist him materially in 
the discfaaxge of his public duty as professor of Che* 
mistry. At an early stage of their acquaintance 

« Firefiiee to Dr. Bkck's Lectim 
VOL. III. X 
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therefore, he had received many testimonies of Ciii- 
len's approbation j and, in particular, tiie strongest 
encouragement to prosecute his chemical inquiries. 
In a short time he became assistant to the Doctor, 
and contributed in no inconsiderable degree to the 
reputation which his lectures acquired, both for the 
general knowledge they contained, and the neatness 
with which the different experiments were performed 
illustrative of the chemical doctrines delivered. It 
was in this school that Dr. Black laid the foundation 
of those discoveries which have immortalized his 
name. 

Having attended all the classes in the university of 
Glasgow, in which medicine was taught, he now de- 
termined to repair to Edinburgh. This university, 
to whose reputation as a medical school, he hiraseU' 
afterwards so essentially contributed, had already 
risen into considerable notice, and students from va- 
rious countries, particularly from England, Ireland, 
America, and tlie West Indies, had spread the fame 
of its professors, and the many opportunities of im- 
provement which it afforded. He was enrolled as 
a student in 17^1, regularly attended the requisite 
medical classes, previously to being graduated as a 
doctor of medicine, and was admitted to that honour 
in 1754. The subject of the thesis was De humore 
acido a cihis ortOy et magnesia alba ; and in it was laid 
the foundation of his celebrated discoveries respect- 
ing ^x^rf air, or carbonic acid gas. 
. The account which Dr. Black himself has given of 
his attention being first directed to the nature ot 
magnesia, is in the following words : — ** I was indeed 
led to this examination of the absorbent earths, partly 
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beiog advanced to a chair in the University of 

Glasgow, I am not informed. But upon Dr. C al- 
ien's removal to Edinburgh in 1756, a vacancy took 
place in the college. And he» as his successor^ 
gave lectures on chemistry. Shortly after, he was 
preferred to the anatomical chair ^ but in conse- 
quence of his having formed the idea, that he was 
BOt completely qualified for the discharge of the du- 
ties of' that oiiice, lie prevailed with the professor of 
the Institutes of Medicine to exchai^ daaaes with 
him. He appears' to have taught the Institutes, as 
well as the chemistry, until he went to Edinburgh. 
What plan he fc^owed in his course oa the Institutes, 
10 not known. He never encouraged any converaa- 
tion upon the subject. The beat of his genius W4S 
to chemistry, 

Dr. Robisoa has proved, m the most satisfactory 
manner, that Dr. Black had brought to maturity his 
apeculationsrespectingia^^A^, some time between 
17^9 and 1763. Upon the «Sd of April 1762, he 
read to a literary society the result of his ex})eri- 
inents, and an account of the whole investigation* 
This -society consisted of the members of the univer- 
sity, and several otlicr literary gentlemen of Glas- 
gow. The attempts made by De Luc of Qeaeva, to 
tear the laurel from Dr. Black's brow, have been 
fully exposed. And the undoubted fact now stated, 
(foi; the record, I understand, is still in existence,) at 
fords a sufficient refutation o£ De Luc% pretensions. 
Dr. Black derived the most active co-operation an^ 
valuable assistance in conducting his inquiries, from 

tlie celebiated Mr. Watt, afterwards of Binmnghaaw 
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and thie improver of tlie. rtesuxkengia^ but at tbat 
time one of hift pupils. . 

These experiments, and the theory founded upon 
tjiem» wbeu. takeu cwAectio^i with his discoveries 
mpecting the properties fised air» have raised his 
reputation as a philosopher very high, and entitled 
him to be vie^wed as the Founder oi th^. J^^eumaHc 
Ckem^ry^ an honour which iB justly conceded to 
him by the celebrated French chemist Lavoisier. 

Dr. JBiack's practice at Glasgow was considerable, 
and it was in his power to have extended it greatly,, 
had he been so mcliiK'd, or the state of his health 
permitted. The amenity of his manner, combiiied 
with has high reputation both as.a professor and a 
pri\ ate practitioner, rendered .him an universal fa- 
vouiite. 

We have already mentioned that Dr. Black suc- 
ceeded Dr. CuUen in the chemical chair a); Edin- 
burgh as he had formerly done at Glasgow* Dr. 
CulWs talents, zeal for the cultivation of science, 

and indefatigable application to the business of his 
class, had rendered the study of chemistry extremely 
popular in Edinburgh. The number that attended 
his class was much greater than formerly, which 
ought not, however, to be ascribed solely to his. abi- 
lities as a teacher ; because it was owing tO: the in- 
terest which partly the progress of chemistry, and 
partly that of the arts and sciences naturally pro- 
duced. These had a tendency to I'eact upon each 
other* 

' Under Dr. Black the chemical class greatly in- 
creased from similar causes* Besides lus manner. 
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which was peculiarly eiigagini:, the neatness with 
which he performed the various experiments was 
periaiMi never exceeded; and this in a course of 
chemistry is of the most essential importance, both 
for illustrating the doctrines that are taught, and in*' 
ter^ting the hesurers ia prosecuting the study of the 
science^ 

The state of Dr, Black's health was at all times 
exceedingly delicate. The slightest exertion, whether * 
bodQy or mental, if continued for any length of time,- 
always brought on a spitting of blood. This pre- 
vented him from prosecuting that career of discovery 
whioh' bis early success had promised. It was also 
the cause of his never giving to the world an ac- 
countof his Theory of Latent Heat. This, indeed, lie 
often attempted, but he was under the necessity of as* 
oltea relinquishing the task. He felt the a])proaches 
of old age at a comparatively early period of life.' 
For when only a little above sixty he was under the 
necessity ot employing au assistant. This was tlie 
late Dn John Rotlieram, afterwards Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. 
This gcnllcman generally delivered about a third of 
tlie course. At last Dr. B. finding that he was in- 
capable of the requisite exertion^ determined to retire 
altogether. This he did upon the 21st of Octobei^ 
179^, when the present excellent protessor of che- 
mistry. Dr. Thomas Chaiies Hope, and he were 
appointed conjunct professors. 

This distinguished philosopher and amiable man 
did not long survive the period when this arrange-* 
inent.was made, for he died upon the @6th of No- 
vember 1799, in the 71st year of his age. 
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The medical school of the Univemty of Edinburgh 
was now rising rapidly into notice, or rather had 
already attracted die attention of the most distiie 
guish^d medical practitioners throughout Euxope. 
The well-earned fame of the first Monro was univer^ 
sidly acknowledged, and the various treatises which 
he published were then, and are still, esteemed as 
standard . works. The rq>utatkon of Dr. Robert 
Whytt, of whom some account has been already 
given, was firmly established on the continent, chiefly 
in consequence of his controversy with Haller con^ 
ceming Sensibility and Irritability. . The prdections 
of Culien, Gregory, Black, and Hope, powerfully 
contributed to produce the same effect of spreading 
its fame as a school of medicine, while the patrons^ 
entering warmly into the public feeling, were deter- 
nuned to seize every opportunity within the sphere 
of their influence, of employing the most effectual 
ipeans to promote its prosperity. 

For thu. purpose it was resolved that the Materia 
31 edica and Botany should not be assigned to one pro* 
fessor only, 4s had hitherto been the case, but that they 
should be disjoined, and a distinct professorship of 
the Materia Medica be founded, the teacher of which 
should be a member of the medical faculty. Dr. 
Hope therefore, with the concurrence of the patrons, 
resigned the duties of prelecting on Materia Medica 
into the hands of his constituents, upon the first of 
June 1768, and upon the same day the late Dr. £ran« 
cis Home was appointed to teach that branch of 
^cieucef 
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Dr. Home was born on the 9th of November 1719» 
He was the third son of James Home* £8q« of ficolfl^ 
in the county of Berwick, Advocate, and of . 

Kinloch, daughter of Sir Francis Kiiiioch of Gilmer- 
ton, Bart Uis father was esteemed a man of abili* 
tien, and was the author of several works in the line 

of his profession. He lost his mother at a ver^ earljr 
period of life, 

- Sensible of the great advantages which accompany 
a hberal education, Mr. Home resolved that his son 
should possess every opportunity of improvement 
ia this respect Not contented with the instruc- 
tion he could obtain at the parish school, young 
Home was placed under the care of the celebrated 
Mr. Cniickshank, (uncle of the teacher of the same 
name, for many years one of the most eminent mas- 
ters of the High School of Edinburgh,) who^ ibr 
upwards of half a century, was universally allow* 
ed to be one of the most celebrated schoolmas- 
ters that Scotland ever produced. Though not 
necessarily connected with the subject of this me- 
moir, it may be observed, that it was this teacher 
who communicated so perfect a knowledge of the 
Latin Janguage to Dr. John Brown, the well known 
author of the Brunonian system, and who patronized 
him in eaily life. Mr. C. commenced his career as 
master of the grammar school at Haddington, and it 
was during his residence at this place that Mr. Home 
was put under his charge. He afterwards removed 
to the town of Dunse, and thither our young student 
followed hin, if we may so express ourselves, for by 
removing to Dunse Mr. C. had fixed his abode at no 
great distance from the place of Mr. Home's birth* 
Under this able teacher he acquired a thorough 
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knowledge oi the elements of the Latin language, as 
uNbU as a ta^te for claaaical liteniture which never 
forsook him, but contifiued unabated in extreme old 
age^ and when lie had relinquished all Im public 
professional duties, it afforded him a fund of rational 
and elegant pleasure, in which he delighted fo the 
last period oi his existence. 

Mr* Home had been originally destined for the 
Scottish church, and his education had been con- 
ducted with that view. The interest of his family 
connections afforded the most &voiu*able prospect 
of being speedily presented to a living ; but his incfi* 
nation not leading him to the study of divinity, be 
was generously and properly permitted to follow the 
bent of his own genius. At what period, or how 
eaiiy he bad formed an attachment to medicine as a 
profession is not known, but abandoning tiieologyi 
be was bound apprentice to Mr. Rattray, then s 
veiy eminent surgeon in Edinburgh Tliis judicious 
plan of putting him under the care and dii^ction of 
a person of skill, and in extensive practice, gave him 
excellent opportunities of improvement, and was an 
admirable preparative for the studies wliich he had 
the prospect of commencing at the UnivCTsity. 

When his apprenticeship was finished, he enrolled 
himself a member of the University of Edinbuif^bp 
and studied under the then eminent professors, Mon- 
ro, Alston, Sinclair, and liutherfbrd. His indu^iy 
and ardour in the prosecution of medical science at* 
tracted' the notice of his instructors ; they encour- 
^cd hiai in the laudable ambition to excel in the 
line of his profession^ and he received from them very 
distinguished marks of their approbation. His ex- 
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emplarjr behaviour^ his indefatigable appltcstton to 
9tudy:» and the profideacy which he even then hail 

attained, drew the attention of his fellow stiidentaj 
aod as the old adage, ^res cum paribus Jaciitime- 
emigrcganiur^ is of universal application, it of course 
held true in his case. - His associates were among 
thQ most, distinguished class of students, many of 
whom afterwards rose to eminence. It may be men-^ 
tiuncd t!i.it the celebrated Dr. M:ii k ^Vkenside, author 
of The Pleasuies of Xiuagiuatiou,'' was his intimates 
fitend. The students then^ as well as now, freely 
canvLissed the medical theories taught by die profes- 
sors, and the mode of practice which they recom- 
mended. Though they came to the University no 
doubt to be tauixht the principles and practice of 
medicine, yet they entertained no idea of resigning 
l^eir understandings to the unqualified direction of 
their masters, nor did they imagine that they were 
guilty of any indiscretion, or want of due submission 
to the authority of those whom they respected, i£ 
they did not acquiesce in all their conclusions. It 
was this independent tone ot tiiiukiag among the. 
students, and which was liberally cherished by the 
professors themselves, that gave rise to the Medical 
Societies of Edinburgh. Among these the lloyal 
Medical Society deserves particular notice^, both as 
being the oldest, and from the very respectable cha* 
racter which it has long, and suU i etaais. Mr. Home 
was among the first founders of this institution, which 
took place in I7S7. 

' Having completed liis medical studies at the Uni- 
versityt he was appointed in 17412 surgeon to Sir 
John Cope's regiment of dragoons, which was then 
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on foreign service in Flandei's. He joined it along^ 
with the late Sir William Erskine of Torry, whose ^ 
father was lieutenant-colonel of that regiment. He 
served abroad during the whole of that war until 
the peace of 174^8. He and his companions there- ^ 
fore were not exposed to the reproach which wa** ^ 
justly cast upon their commanding officer for hi 
cowardly conduct at the battle of Prestonpans. Whe' - 
the regiment arrived in England, however, so ir - 
censed was the nation at Cope, that they were trea ^ 
ed with some degree of rudeness by the inhabitant 
until they were undeceived by the information < 
their being abroad during the whole time of the r 
hellion in Scotland. . i^* • 

Mr. Home's faithful discharge of his duty, and L 
professional ardour, frequently drew the attention ^ 
his superior officers. In particular. Sir John Prin^ 
who was at the head of the medical department, 
ing physician-general to his Majesty's forces, and 
the royal hospitals in the Low Countries, often 
pressed publicly his high approbation of his cond; ^ 
and as he knew him at college, and was well 
quainted with his relations, he bore a similar tc 
mony to his singular merit in private letters to th ^ 
In short, a friendship and intimacy was formed 
tween them, which the death of Sir John alone 
solved. 

Mr. Home did not confine his attention to 
mere detail of his duty as a regimental surgeon, 
views were more liberal and enlarged. He stu^ 
his profession as a science. Amidst the bust' 
war he read much, and neglected no opportunii 
improving his stock of knowledge. When the 
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went into winter quarters therefore, he took frequent 
opportunities of visiting the University of Leyden, 
then still enjoying a portion of that reputation to 
which it had been raised by the illustrious Boerhaave. 
By thus combining the study of medicine as a science, 
with its practice as an art, he acquired, during those 
seven years which were spent by so many others in 
idleness and dissipation, a great fund of medical 
knowledge, a portion of which he afterwards com- 
municated to the world. 

- At the end of the war he quitted the army, and 
graduated at Edinburgh in the year 1750. On that 
occasion he published a Thesis, De Febre Remittente^ 
that is still quoted, as containing an excellent ac- 
count of that disease, which so much prevailed 
among the British troops in Flanders ; he has also 
introduced many useful observations on the remittent 
fevers of marshy countries. He settled the same 
year as a physician in Edinburgh, and in May 1751 
was admitted a licentiate by the Royal College of 
Physicians there ; in the subsequent year, (4th Aug. 
1752,) he was raised to the dignity of a fellow. 

The life of a medical practitioner giving an ac- 
count of his exertions to become eminent in his pro- 
fession, can seldom afford much matter for the bio- 
grapher. It will be sufficient to mention here, that 
Dr. Home did not pass the early part of it solely in 
the usual routine of medical practice ; he applied 
with zeal to the cultivation of the science of medi- 
cine, of which the works published by him from time 
to time furnish ample evidence. 

It has been already mentioned, that the professor- 
ship of Botany was separated from that of Materia 
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Medica in the year I768, and that Dr. Home was 
appointed the first professor of the latter science after 
that arrangement was adopted. From that time, he 
appUed himself with great diligence to what was now 
his more peculiar province, and for thirty years con- 
tributed his share towards supporting the reputation 
of the Medical school of Edinburgh. In 1798 he 
retired from all business, resigned his professorship, 
and was succeeded in it by his son Dr. James Home, 
who now fills the chair of the Practice of Medicine 
with so much honour to himself and benefit to the 
University. 

Dr. Home enjoyed, until a very short time before 
his deatli, perfect possession of his strength and men- 
tal faculties, afibrding a remarkable instance of the 
effects of temperance, and regular habits, in procur- 
ing health and old age. He died on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary 1813, having attained the great age of ninety- 
tliree years and three months. 

Dr. Home was the author of several works, which 
evince how ardently he prosecuted his professional 
studies. The fii'st was " An Essay on the Contents 
and Virtues of the Waters of Dunse-Spaw, in a letter 
to Lord Marchmont," and was pubhshed in the 
year 17«51. It contains an accurate analysis of that 
mineral spring, according to the most approved mode 
then known of analyzing mineral waters. But it is 
now of httle use, because no department of science 
lias made more ample strides than the analysis of 
mineral waters. 

Betwixt the year 1750 and I7G0 a great degree of 
patriotic enthusiasm arose in Scotland to encourage 
arts and manufactures ; and the Kdinhurgh Society 
was established in 1755 for the express purpose of 
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imprcmng these. To this Society Dr. Home pre- 
sented two trea tifiea, one on blanching, ami another oa 
agiicidtujce. 

The Essay on Bleaching contained an investigation 
into the chemical principles oi this art, as well as 
maay experiments oo the different processes employ* 
ad in it» tosUes suggesting various improvements in 
its di^ent branches. Several of these were adopt- 
ed by the bleachers of this coimtiy and of Ireland, 
and fi*om them the author received many flalteringt 
and from a few, some solid testimonies c£ their 
esteem of the merit of this work, and the great be* 
nefit they had derived from it Indeed it was con- 
sidered as the standard boolc upon the subject, until 
the great extension of chemical science since the 
time of its publication superseded it 

The Treatise "On the Principles of Agriculture 
and V^tation," was written in consequence of the 
same society having odfered a gold medal for Uie 
best dissertation on these subjects ; this ou a comj)e- 
tition was assigned to Dr« Home, and, with a iew 
additions, publiidied in I757. It contains an account 
of various soils and manures, as far as the knowledge 
chemistry could then determine, and mentions 
the application cf chemical principles to vegetation 
and agriculture. It was one of the liibt attempts to 
apply chemistry to agriculture, and to show that 

Agriculture is not so unscientific an art as it 
thought, but that it is reducible, like other arts, to 
iixed and unalterable prmciples/' (p. At tlie 

eonduaion of the Essay he proposes an excellent plan 
Ibrlhe future improvement of agriculture as a science 
and as an art. 
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Tlie " Medical Facts and Experiments" were pub- 
lished in the year 1759. They contain much useful 
information, principally collected amidst the bustle of 
camps, and discover a talent for observation, and a 
degree of industry, very rare at that time, among the 
medical officers of the army, but which, of late years, 
have distinguished many of that meritorious class of 
officers. In this work is given an interesting account 
of some of the epidemic fevers, and other diseases that 
attacked the British troops duiing the war 1742-48, 
which either had been omitted altogether, or not par- 
ticularly described by Sir John Pringle, in his obser- 
vations on the diseases of the army during that war. 
It also treats of gunshot wounds, a subject then very 
little understood in this country, and of a fatal disease 
in horses, the Glanders, investigated by dissection. 
It contains several very interesting cases, which all 
bear upon some particular point. Lastly, in this work 
are related experiments on several subjects, viz. on 
the comparative velocity of the blood, and tempera- 
ture in disease — on the quantity of insensible perspi- 
ration in different circumstances ; and on the inocu- 
lation of the measles. This last was first proposed 
by Dr. Home, and from his experiments it appeared 
" that the inoculated measles became a much more 
mild disease than the natural, not being attended with 
that degree of fever which precedes the natural, nor 
with the cough, want of rest, and other inflammatory 
symptoms which occur during the disease ; nor with 
the sore eyes, the cough, the hectic fever, or ulcer- 
ated lungs which often follow this disease,*' (p. ^84.) 
The practice of inoculating the measles has sometimeg 
been revived, without sufficient credit being given to 
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the original inventor. For what reason it is not evi- 
dent, it has never become a general practice* altjiough 
it does not admit of a doubt, that in severe e|iidemie8» 
many lives might be saved by this. 

The treatise "on the Croup" was pubUshed in 17 — • 
.This disease, so fatal to children, had been occasion- 
ally mentioned by former medical writers, but Dn 
Home was the first who gave an accurate history 
of ita cause ascertained by dissection, and of its 
mode of cure* Since its publication, many excellent 
treatises have appeared on the croup, and physicians 
and pathologists have added much information with 
legard to its history and cause, but no better mode 
of treatment has yet been discovered than that recoin- 
meodcd by Dr. Home, and all succeedmg writers 
liave spoken of his labours in terms of the highest es« 
teem. 

The Prin(zipia Medicinas" was first published in 
the year 17^» and since that period, has undergone 

many successive editions. It is intended to be a sys- 
tem of medicine, and gives an aphoristical account of 
the aymptoms, causes, prognosis, and cure of diseases 
in a very succinct and clear niaiiner, expressed in 
very nervous, pure and elegant Latioity. This work 
raised his reputation very high, especially on the CoQp 
tinent, and in many ibreign universities it was adopt- 
ed as the textobook by the Professors of the practice 
of Physic-^4md even at this day, notwithstanding the 
pubhc are in possession of many similar works since 
pubUshed, if the Boerhaavian doctrines, which uni- 
versally prevailed at that time be left outr it may be 
considered as one of the best and most useful books 
of this class ol^ medical literature. 

vol.. 411. K 
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• In the year I78O appeared his " Clinical Experi- 
ments, Histories and Dissections," which contains the 
result of his observations and practice in the clinical 
ward of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. From 
this circumstance, such a work is entitled to a high 
degree of confidence, for it is the duty of the clinical 
practitioner to note daily the state of his patients he- 
fore numerous students, many of whom sae very ca- 
pable- of examining the f^cts, and of appreciating the 
concinsions drawn from them. There is perhaps, 
therefore, no situation more critical or trying in which 
a medical practitioner can be placed, because he ia 
afterwards obliged to render an account in the cUai» 
cal lecture of the reasons of the medical pracUce be 
adqoted. In this work, Dr. Home has given several 
curious and interesting cases of diseases, which do 
not commonly occur, or the forms of which were va^ 
ried } such as Melcene, Diabetes, Pueiperal Fever, Is- 
churia, &c. The comparative effects of different r^ 
medies are distinctly stated. Many trials with new 
remedies in some diseases are related, as of the Rho- 
dodendron Crusantiium in rheumatism ^ the Oleum 
Teretmithi in sciatica ; the Rubia tiactorum in ane»- 
orrheea $ the Spigelk Marilandicain worms 1 the deoi^ 
struant effects of the Meserium in several diseases $ 
the effects ^ dry cupping in bsamonrhagic diaeastirj 
fce. Alt these are detailed in a very brief mamier^ 
and the practical deductions from them are pointed 
enU There are fbw medical works that contaiii nme 
new and useAil matter in so condensed a form. Many 
of the reineiiies have since been introduced mto prac- 
tice, and the mode of curing 
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he first suggested, as in diabetes, has been adopt- 
ed. 

Such are the several works of Dr. Francis Home. 
But his attention was not alone confined to medicine. 
He delighted much in classical literature, as has been 
already mentioned, and we have seen several of his 
poems which are not destitute of merit. 

Medicine is an art, and a science. In the study 
of medicine as a science, the theorist employs his 
time in rearing a system. This can only last for a 
short period, until new facts are discovered. These 
must be again arranged into a new system. Medi- 
cine, as an art, consists in the collection of those 
phenomena which occur in that department of na- 
ture, which relates to the animal economy, and the 
application of these to the cure of diseases. That 
physician, therefore, who employs his labours in the 
careful observation of facts, and the application of 
these to practice, renders a most important service 
to mankind. Both kinds of physicians are necessary 
to the advancement of medicine. Dr. Home must 
ever hold a distinguished place amongst the latter, 
for very few physicians have contributed more new 
or important facts, or have done more towards esta- 
blishing the art of medicine upon the solid basis of 
observation and experiment. ^* 

I 

MR. ANDREW DALZEL. ^ 

Mr. Robert Hunter, who had been Professor of 
Greek for thirty-one years, feeling himself unable to 
discharge the duties of his office in consequence of 
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his advanced age> expressed a wish to the Patious 
that they would appoint some person as his colleague 
who should perform the active duties of the cluur. 
Mr. Andrew Dalzel was therefore elected joint Pro- 
fessor of Greek upon the lr6th of December 1772* 

Mr. Dalsel was born in the month of October 
174'2. He was descended from respectable parents 
His father, William Dalzel, had the chief businessL in 
tfie line of his profession in Kirkliston, a village abont 
dght uules distant from Edinburgh. This was what 
in the country parts of Scotland is called a wtiglUf 
which includes that of a cabinet-maker, house-car* 
penter, and one who undertakes to furnish the im- 
plements necessary for the purposes of agriculture. 
The division of labour is not known, or at least not 
practically recognised in country villages, from the 
want of sufficient employment The integrity of 
Mr. Dalzel's character — ^his fidelity andexpertness in 
executing any commission with which he was en- 
trusted, recommended him to the patronage of that 
very intelligent nobleman the late Earl of Lauder- 
dale, and this laid the foundation of the iuture ibr' 
tunes of hiason the professor. 

Young Dalzel, according to the custom of the 
countiy, was sent to the parish school of Kirklistoii* 
At this time the late Dr. Drysdale^ was minister of 
Kirkliston, and was himself an elegant scholar, and 
took great pleasiu e in encouraging the youth to per- 
severance and industry in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. He early discovered these qualities in Mr. 
Dalzel, for the possession of wUich he was distui- 

* Viil. vat ii. pw t6S. 
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guisbed through life in all the various public stations 
he afterwards held* He therefore patronized him, 

and was at pains to direct the course which he ought 
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mory. He afterwards married his daughter^ and many 
besides mjrself remember the enthusiastic manner in 
which he was wont to express himself respecting Dr. 
Drysdaie's talents as a scholar, a preacher, a man of 
business, &c. No one could hear him expatiate up 
this darling subject without being convinced that his 
father-in-law was, in the language of the poet, the 
"Godof hisidolatfy.** 

It may not be improper to observe that Sir Robert 
Listen, lately our ambassador at Constantinople, who 
has filled so many other public stations with the 
greatest applause, was a school-fellow of Mr. Dalzel's, 
and was also patronized by Dr. Drysdale* The two 
youths went through their college course together, 
occupied (as I have been assured) the same lodgings, 
as agreeing better with their finances, and assisted 
each other in their studies, being at that time both 
intended for the church. Their early attachment 
never sufiered any abatement, for though removed at 
a very great distance from each other, they through 
life kept up a correspondence by letter. 

Mr. Dalzei attended all the classes preparatory to 
being admitted a student of divinity. After being 
in due time enrolled at the Hall he delivered the 
requisite discourses betbre Dr. Hamilton the profes- 
sor with approbation, and was (but of this I am not 
certain,) licensed to preach by the presbytery of Lin.- 
litbgow* 
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Meanwhile, lie had been appointed tutor to th^ 
^1 of Lauderdale's familyi aod became a great fap 
vourite. The correctness of his behaviour, the stea- 
diness of hia conduct* and agreeable temper, wns iu a» 
short time ajq^reoiated by bia Lordship ; lie tkamtm 
deteniiiacd to make use of all his interest, to secure 
Mr. Dalzel'a promotion in iiie. Mr. Huater's wish 
to retire, presented a fiivoarable opportunitgrt i^tMi 
besides, us the Eaii s eldest son, (the present Earl,) 
was about to enter the University, being then tour- 
teen years of age, Mr. Dalzel's advancement tt^lte 
professorship, instead of interfering with, would ma- 
terially assist him in his studies. 

It is universally admitted, by those who know hew 

the politics of the city of Edinburgh then stooil, tliat 
it was through the Lauderdale interest that Mr. 
Dalzel proved successfuL The E^rl at that time, in 
a great measure, ruled the politics of Edinburgh 5 
s^d several causes concurred, to render very great 
interest necessary, before the election coqld be sa* 

cured. 

Mr. Dalzel was not only a young man» but being 
of a very ^r complexion, he appeared to be younger 
than he really was. He had been only a shoii; time 
in Lord Lauderdale's family, and his want of expe* 
rience in the art of teaching was used against hiaa. 
Again, some of the members of council favoured Mr. 
Puke Gordon, of whom Mr. Dalael has given so in^ 
teresting an account, and proposed a comparative 
trial. I have heaid it stated, that this did take place> 
but I am of opinion that it never proceeded £»rther 
than a mere proposd. Had a trial of strength been 
reijuired in 177^> doubt can be entertained as to 
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the MM. Among the innumerable conversations 
which X have had with Mr. Gordon, he seemed to 
VbA uaeasy when the mofit distant ailusion was made 
to any thing connected with that transaction. He 
took caie to communicate no information ^ but some- 
timeai when he waa in the humour, commented at 
great length upon the essential services Mr. Uaksel 
had rendered to the University. That liis esteem for 
Mr. Daiiel was sincere, there can be little doubt; 
for Mr* Gordon in his wiH left him residuary legatee* 

Mr. Duke Gordon was a man of extensive Uterary 
acquirements^ but of very peculiar mamiers. His 
fiither was born in the vicinify of Hundy, and was 
bred a weaver there. This, besides the name, was 
« cause of his strong attachment to the family of Gor» 
dbs, aad inheriting prindples which were much more 
common in his days than they are at present, he de- 
tenmned to name his first4>om son afier the head of 
- Ae dan. This was the origin of the name, and not 
as Mr. Dalzel iiiats, that he had served as a common 
soldier under any of the Gordon family* The ti uth 
is, that whes a very young man, he commenced bil- 
siness in Edinburgh as a linen mauuikcturcr, which 
in process of time he carried on to a considerable &Xf 
tent, and all the heritable property which the Duke 
ever possessed, was left to him by his fallicr. 

Old Mr* Gordon was a staunch Jacobite^ he, 
iheiefore, from principle, would not send his son to 

the High School, but to a seminary in the Cowgate, 
at that time much patronized by the nonjurants of 
Edinbciigh* The teacher of the school was Mr. An- 
drew Waddell, the translator of Buchanan's Tijalms. 
Ue had been out at the Kebellion of 17^» and be- 
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ing wounded in one of h» hands, he had to ftubaufc 

ito amputatioQ. Being an excellent scholar, he, un- 
der the patronage of Ruddiman the grammarian^f;: 
and others of. similar political principles, opened » 
school for instruction in the Latin language, and was 
a very successful teacher. After Mr. Gordoa had 
attended this school (at which he was also 4aught 
the elements of Greek,) for a considerable number of 
yjss^ he followed.his father's profession. During the 
whole of that period, however, he never omitted f4i» 
prosecute his study of the learned languages. And 
upon the death of his father^ he entirely retHiqQiBiwi 
the business of a manufacturer. - f 

Such profidency had he mad^ in the Latin tpugue, 
that he considered himself as qualified to give ink 
structions as a private teacher, and to translate medi^ 
cal theses from English into Latin. This he did at a 
time when that was not known as a distinct profea^; 
sion in Edinburgh. And, in the mean time, he ca- 
rolled himself as a student in the University, and at- 
tended the necessary classes, before being admitted 
to the Divinity Hall. His theological sentiments, 
however, not suiting those of the Scottish establish- 
ment, he relinquished the project What those ofir 
nions might have been originally, I cannot affirm. It 
>vould be easy to enlarge upon the uncommon siiv 
gularity of his domestic habits, and of his anient 
application to the study of classical learning" ; but it 
is principally as a librarian, and as connected with 
the University, that his name is introduced in this 
place. His punctuality of attendance, accuracy^ 

* Chalven' Life of Biiddimaiit 
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pK^iety, and dignity o£ demeanour, not only im- 
prefised the students who applied to him finr books, 
biit even the professors themselves. He was of the 
aaost (Essential service to both ; for though his man- 
IMMMI^Mtetiily ^tant^ and even repulsiye, yet ha 
iklffkihrA^ ready to answer any civil question, and 
totJCammunicate whatever information was within liis 
]^|f|M(^««kitt m%ht be reqm students. In 

fllNtfied^ respects, he must be considered as having 
been an invaluable treasure to the University, during' 
liWilrtng^p^od that he acted- as under librarian, and 
U h iVi it i|iig :^tion, he materially contributed to its 
prosperity. 

^^f^m^Mr. Dalzel might not have been so pro^ 
fimnd a classical scholar in IT7% ds Mr. Gordon, yet 

it was a fortunate event for the University, that Mr, 
Dalael was preferred. During the whole term of 
bis professorship, no member of the College exerted 
himself so much, or nearly so mucli, in promoting 
the cause of literature within its walls. His patient 
industry in teaching his pupils the elements of the 
Greek language, was perhaps never exceeded. The 
heaitiness (if I may use the word,) with which . he 
himsdf entered into the minutise of Greek grammar, 
-^the eager desire he manifested, that the students 
should be improved and form a taste for the Greek 
autiiors, united with that gentle, soothing, discreet, 
yet firm manner, in which he conducted himself iu 
the class, was the admiration of aU. That he was 
an enthusiast in his profession, was very apparent; 
but perhaps no one ever distinguished himself as a, 
teacher of any language or science, or indeed of any 
tbing, who was uot. Wherever a student discovered 
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genius and appiication, sucb wag certain of every 
Goimgement } and be had niaie in his power in the 

way of getting young men appointed to be tutors in 
iamiiies, tliat were likely to be of use to them, tbaa 
ali the Umvernty besidea, because he hdd hiniarif 
out to serve them. 

The works also, which he published, for the ex^ 
press purpose of initiating the youth into a knowledge 
of the Greek language, not only produced the inost 
beneficial effects upon bis own students, but haire 
greatly ccmtributed to the benefit and convenienee 
both of scholars and masters, througliout the British 
Empire. They have been admitted into the great 
English schools, and have received the warmest ap- 
probation from the most experienced teachers, as 
well as the best critical scholars in that country. On 
the Continent also^ his fiime as a jadicicus compilo-, 
and an accurate critic, has very generally spread* An 
edition of them was published at Leipric during hie 
own lifetime. 

' Mr. Dalzel did not confine the attention of his pu« 
pils merely to the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
Greek language, by causing them to read accurately 
in the class, select passages from the Grecian poets, his- 
torians^ orators, ud critics, but be endeavoured also to 
give them a taste for the study of the Belles Lettres. 
For this purpose, an hour was set apart each Tues« 
day and Thursday, when he delivered a lecture upon 
the revival, progress, objects, and importance of po- 
lite literature. This course, however, it ougiit to be 
observed, was delivered only to those students wh^ 
attended the second class. As far as I recollect, he 
did not scrupulously adhere to any fixed plan* But 
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the ioformattoii which he cbmmoiiicalsdto fasyoimg 
aadience^ wtm of die most amiMing and niterestifi^ 

nature. To most» if not to all of them, it was quite 
MiTt and to those who poaaeaaed any thiiat £ar know# 
ledge, it aflfiurded the moat exquiate ddight It waa 
evident tiiat he intended these lectures to be an ia« 
taoduction to the study of general Uteiatuie; and 
they were well adapted to answer dm end« 

He also occasionally gave a separate course of iec* 
tnrea on poetry, of which he published a Sylhibuai 
He was poaseaaed of a good taste, had read and 6to>* 
died both the ancient and modern writers on critic 
eisni» and particularly admured the French authors on 
the Belles Lettres. He did not aim at a display of 
metaphysical acumen, nor originality of thought 
Indeed, he h!ul too much prudence and good aenaa^ 
to attempt the latter ; and he judged far better, in 
eaLhibiling to his students a compilation oi: excellent 
idbservaJion^ arranged after hia own method, and iU 
lustrated by numerous examples. The passages thus 
sead, were selected with judgment, and excited great 
intereat, being chiefly taken from the English poets. 

Mr. Dalzci's claims to be considered as an exceU 
lent general scholar were very high. If it had a 
findt, it consisted (in my opinion) in being too ti^nd 

of phrases. He was always ready to [^Ive his advice, 
or to assist any oi his friends who applied to hiok 
From the readiness with which favours were confer^ 
red, and the reliance that was placed upon his admi« 
rabie skill in classical Latinity, many applicationa 
were made to him» To enumerate all the works 

which I have heard were submitted to his correction 
in this way, would certainly be invidious, ikit as he 
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was at no pains to copceal the fact himself, so I may 
mention that he translated the entire PrefiK^ of Cul* 

len*s Nosology, from which circumstance I aiu IclI to 
conjecture, that CuUen and Brown (who was under- 
stood to have translated the definitions into Latin)tei 

quarrelled ])reviousto the publication ofthat celeb rated, 
and as yet unrivalled work. It ought not to be comir 
dered as any reproach to the memory of so very gfeiK 

a man as Dr. CuUen, to mention tliat he could not 
write classical Latin. How lew are competent to 
the task, among those too who pass for good schokfl^ 
Intent upon what he considered to be hitrher objects 
he had in early iiie neglected the critical study o£ 
the Latin tongue ; and he was a professor in OM^' 
gow before he set about repairing the loss. Mr.: 
.Dalzel acquitted himself with great credit. 

When Dr. James Robertson's health began to dik 
cline, Mr. Dalzei was associated with him, and they 
were appointed conjunct secretaries and librarians to 
the University. With the latter he intermeddled 
very little, leaving the detail principally to INIr. Gor- 
don. But he was peculiarly qualified ibr the duties 
of the former. Besides habits of uncommon assidui- 
ty, he seems to have been fond of such kind of em- 
ployment, for he was also one of the literary secre- 
taries of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and after* 
wards principal clerk of the General Assembly, He 
bad a great taste ibr literary history, and took every 
proper opportunity of gratifying the curiosity of his 
pupils upon that subject. 

Being warmly interested in whatever related to 
his AAna Maierf his appointment to the 8ecretar3fship 
probably suggested the idea of writing a History oi 
the University. It is an undoubted fact that be liad 
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begun the ^vorki but alter ail my iuquiries I have 
il^itfaT beea able to learn any thing in regard to tbe 
jdaiv^Bor how far he had proceeded* Tbe inscrip- 
tion above the gateway oi' the new buildings was 
mpUank by hiaii^ and discovers a considerable degree 
epi<^niiiiatic taste. This is a species of cotnpo- 
^tioii which it in exceediugly diilicult to execute 
V^Ua* <iTbe few good specimens that are anywhere 
to4»e^ifoand, afford a sufficient proof of this, though 
l^v^ulgar upiiiiou iii that uu kxud of wntiag is mure 

>33ft^*Drysdale, feeling liiraself unable to go through 
the duties ol principal clerk to the General Assem- 
I|||l4)ijbic^ met in . May 17889 was permitted to em» 
ploy Iiis son-in-law to perform the functions of an 
o^ice which he himself had j)erformed lor so long a 
pdidck with so great reputation. Tbe Assembly 
only sHs for twelve days, yet during this very limit^ 
pefiXHl . Mr. Dalzel's practical talents for business 
^IM<J{ieedily recognised, and admitted by all par- 
iim^ Dc^ Drysdale died in the subsequent June> 
QfNtjk^u^tly it. waii necessary for the Assembly to 
A clerk at their next meeting in 17^9, and 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander Carlyle and Professor Dal- 
m\, odered themselves as candidates. 
'.ufSapittg the Assembly was not to meet for eleven 
months, ample time was allowed for a thorough can* 
v^i^ s^iv^ ripiflipr was idle. In short, it became a 

• Acaaeniia. Jacobi. VI. Scotonim. Regis. Anno. PoBt CbnitoiD. N»» 
turn. M.oj Lxxxi. Instituta. Annoque. m^cclxxzix^ Renovari. Ccplft. 
lUgtiante. Ckorgio. III. Principe. MunificentisuiDO. Vrbis. EctiQenail. 
Tru fic to. I homa. Elder. Academiue. Primario. GnUelmo. Roberta(m.Ar' 

clii^l^. lioberio. Adam. 
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party question, the decision of wliicii was to deter- 
miae whether the moderate or the popular aide ot 
the church were to have the Mcendancy. Every 
effort, therefore, consistent with the laws of the 
church was exerted to accomplish the end in view. 

Dr* Carlyle was always considered as one of the 
chief leaders of the moderate party, and, indeed, had 
assisted at the laymg the foundatioa of the sjrsteoi 
upon which they acted. He was ratremely popular 
with those who took his view of church politics, and 
was among the oldest ministers in the church of Soot* 
land, having been upwards of forty years an ordidned 
clergyman. It was generally understood that tiiese 
were among the chief reasons of his bemg propoaed 
as principal clerk at this time. The emoluments of 
the office were no doubt considerable, but these could 
be no object to a man of his property. To aeccm 
success, government lent all the assistance in their 
power. 

Mr. Dalzel's prelefisions to the office were ef a 
very difierent kind. He had never intermeddled 
with church poUtics, and, as far as I know, had never 
been a member of Assembly. He was, however, in 

the prime of life^ and had already shown how ca- 
pable he was of conductir^ the business, whereas 
Dr. Carlyle was nearly seventy years of age. In 

CK>nsequrace of having been professor of Greek fot 
seventeen years, a considerable number both of cltf* 
gymen and laymen (particularly the latter) had been 

his pupilsi and were personally attached to him. 
Though many of those were decidedly of the moder* 
ate party (as Mr. Dalzel himself was) yet they could 

not forget tlie obligations which they owed to thtiii* 
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old preceptor. He was certain of the votes of tbe 
popular party, and having adopted the same tmli* 
ments with those of his pupil Lord Lauderdale in 
f^ard to politics^ he was also sure of the votes of 
those who &voured the minority in Parliament* 

As the moderate side of the church had carried 
9lQK>$t every question which had been debated in 
the Attembly for the laat forty years, they bad littit 
doubt of ultimate success, but they determined in 
tbe mean tia^e to take every prudent step to prevent 
Appointment* Dr. George HiU, who had aao- 
ceeded Principal Robertson as the leader on^that 
side of the house^ was therefore chosen moderator* 
When it came to a vote Dr. Carlyle was accordingly 
elected by a very small majority, and took his seat at 
the table. It wa^ upon this occasion that he ad- 
dressed the moderator and asaured tbe bouae thai 
during the course of a long life it had been his con* 
staot study to detend the church against iSuia- 
tieitm*'' 

The Doctor, however, had calculated without hia 
host, Mr. DalzeFs irieuds demanded scrutiny of the 
votes, which of coiu*se could not be refused, and 
after a very vigorous investigation, it was found 
(chiefly by means of the acuteueas of the late Hon* 
Henry £rskine) that the majority were in favour of 
Mr. Dalzel. He therefore was declared to be prin* 
cipal clerk of the General Assembly of the ch^rek 
af Scotland. 

Mr. Ddael published very little besides Ins notes 

to the CoUectaiiea Minora et Majorau There is a 
paper of his in the Edinburgh Philosophical Trans- 
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actions upon the Sigma Solitarium^ and a Transia-* 
tioD of M. Chevalier's Plain of Troy. A short life 
of Duke Gordon has been already mentioned. He 
pubHshed also a Life of Ids* Drysdale preiixed to the 
Doctor's Posthumous Sermons. It is a curious liters 
ary anecdote that Principal Uobeitsoii offered td 
write the liie of iiis relation and bosom friend, and 
the offer was rgected. Had Mr. Dalzel been per^ 
mitted to have followed his own inclinations, it is 
understood that he would have gladly accepted of it* 
But some of his relations were so irritated at Dfi 
Robertson for opposing him in the election of a 
cieik to the Assembly^ that they would not listen to 
the proposal. How much this is to be regretted^ 
One would wish to sec what figure so great a master 
would have made as a Biographer^ especially in giving 
an account of events in which he himself bore so 
great a part. " '^'it'*"*!!!! 

Mr. Dalzely after a tedious illness^ died upon tte 
8th of December 1806. Upon the whole there have 

been few more respectable characters, or more useful 
members of society than Professor Dalzel. - ^ "i^ 



MB. JOHN BBUCE. * K^*''**^^ 

"itk 

Dn Stevenson, of whom some account has bili 

already ^iven,* was now far advanced in years, and 
felt severely the iutirmities of old age. He thei:§ti(^ 
found it absdutely necessary to have an assMWIlt 

The patrons, who were well aware of the value of 

♦ Vid. vol. ii. p. «69. ^ ^ ^fljj 

6 ^• 
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ftiAful services, and of tte manner in wliich he 

had taught the Logic class for the long period of 
ibrty-ibur years, readily consented. According to 
usual form he resigned his office upon the Idth^^ 
and he and Mr. John Bruce were elected upon UOth 
January 177^- 

• Mr* Bruce was born in 1744. He was descended 

from the ancient family of Bruce oi l .arlshall. His flx- 
tl^er possessed a property near Kioghorn, in f iieshire, 
anil dBed when he was very young, leaving another soil 
and a daughter. His mother's father was the Reverend 
M& Squyre, minister of Forres, in Elginshire, a man of 
graai: worth, and in intimate habits with the leading 
public men of the day. His grandson resided with him 
i^om the death of his father until his deatli^ when his 
Biiother removed to Edinburgh* 

Mr. Li uce was educated at the High School of 
Edinburgh, where he made such proticieucy as, at an 
examination, to attract the notice of that patriotio 
magistrate Provost Di imunuiid, a friend of his grand- 
£ither Mr« Squyre, whose character, on thatoccasiony 
he held up for imitation to his young friend. From 
tlie High School he entered the University, where he 
went through a regular and complete course. 

In 1764 he was one of six individuals* who found- 
ed the Speculative Society for the purpose of literary 
tWiipQekion and public speaking, an institution which 
speedily attained great prosperity. It lias been the 
arena w here many of the most celebrated men in the 
^QlHifaey.iiave been trained for pubUc lite, and it stilt 
no^ties to support its high character* It is now re* 
cc^nised as an academical institution, having apartr 
ments in the University. 

; * They sremeBtiaDed in thefollovdng life of Mr. Alka Maoonoelije* 

VOL. IV. L 
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Fifty years after, in 181i» i^hen a convivial Jufaikwi 

meeting of the society was held, Mr. Bruce had the 
aatisfactioa of being present as one oi the founders^ 
and of witnessing the fruits of his eariy labours, in the 
assemblage of talent which that day exhibited, of men 
of the first eminence in all professions. The Principal 
of the University presidedf and Dr. Gregory, and Sir 
Walter Scott were Vice-Presidents on the occasion. " 

In January 1774, as already mentioned, he was ap- 
pointed Joint-Professor of Logic, and on the S6th Oo* 
tober of the same year, w iien Dr. Ferguson got leave 
of absence to travel with his pupil, tlie Earl of Chester- 
field, Mr. Bruce taught bis class, The Moral Pbilo^ 
Sophy,** that winter lor him. - ^ 

The present Lord Melville, while at College, ink 
placed under his charge, and with him Mr. Bruce sub- 
sequently tiavelled j the late Dr. Finlayson, who ul- 
timately succeeded to his chair, supplying hia place 
during his absence. In 1785 he was appointed, along 
with the late Sir James Hunter Blair, to the reversion 
of the office of Joint-King's Printer and Stationer for 
Scotland, and in 1787 Latin secretary to the Privy 
Council. The last course of lectures he delivered was 
in 1790,.and he gave in his entire resignation in 179f» 
He had published aSyllabus of his course, and another 
work containing the Elements of £thics ; he was a po* 
pular ProfeasoTr and hia lectures, eapecially thoae on 
Fneumatology, were much admired. He then removed 
lo London, where he was actively employed in the de- 
partment of the Board of Control upon Indianaffinia» 
under Mr. Henry Dundas the President ofit. He \vas 
also ^pointed keeper of tlie State Paper office* and 
Historiographer to the East India Company, in room 
of Mr. Orme, deceased. In the course of his official 
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labours he produced several valuable statements whicii 
were printed though not published; they consisted of 
«* Plans for the government of British India « Re- 
port on the Renewal of the Charter of the East In- 
dia Company in 1794 ;" Annals of the East India 
Ccimpany " Report on the Internal Defence of 
England in 1588, against the Spanish Armada, with 
a view to the Defeoce of Britain in 1796 Ee- 
port on the Union of England and Scotland, with a 
view to the projected Union with Ireland," and se- 
veral other papers on public matters* He was a short 
time secretary of the Board of Control, and sat in 
Parliament for six years. As keeper of the State 
Paper office, he introduced an arrangement formerly 
unknown, which has brought to light many curious 
MSS., and facilitated the future business of it. He 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Societies of Lon- 
don and Gottenburg. 

He died at his estate of Falkland in Fifeshire on 
16th April lSii6, in the 8^d year of his age. 



CHAP. IV, 

m 

Dr. John Jtobisan^ Pressor of Natural Philosophy, 
— illfr. Dugald Stewart, Blathematics, — Moral , 
Philo€ophff. — Dr* John HM, Humanity,— Or* 
Jtmes Gregory^ Theory and Practice of Physic, 
—Dr. Andrew Hunter, Divinity, — Allan Maco* 
nochie^ Ldord Meadoivbank, Law of Nature and 
Nations,'— Dr. John Walker^ Naiural History. 

DR. JOHN KOBIJSON. 

Mr. James Russell, the Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, having died at the very commencement of the 
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session 177% the patrons were at a great loss, not 
only fqr a successor^ but for one who should supply 

his place, and deliver lectures upon that science for 
the present, iq ofder that t}ie students inight not be 
4i8app(4nted. 

Various candidates olYeied themselves for the va- 
<^nt chair. I have learned, from private infbrniation, 
that Dr. Buchan, the author of the " Do^nestic Me* 
dicine/* at one time imagined that he had interest to 
secure it. But in this he fouqd himself in a great 
mistake* I entertain no doubt of his having been 
perfectly competent to teach Natural Philosophy^ 
This opmion is founded upon the fact tliat the cele* 
brated Ferg^9on bequeathed to him at his cl^ath the 
\vholeof his apparatus, which was then allowed to be 
the best in Great Britain. What materially injured 
the Doctor, was the book itself, above mentioned^ 
which had been puhlished about three years before, 
^nd yet it is a certain fact, that with the exception of 
the Holy Scriptures and Book of Com^non Prajrec; 
no work of the same size ever issued from the British 
press, upon any subject whatever, that, in the same 
time, had nearly so extensivie a circulation. Some 
of his strictures *]^ave offence, and these formed an im- 
pervious baiTier to his promotion on this occasion* 

Another candidate was Dr. Jamea Lind. He, as 
well as Buchan, had taken tlic degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at the University of Edinburgh. Lind 
graduated in I768, and from the singular subject of 
his thesis, I conjecture tliat he had been sometime 
abroad. It is on the remittent fever which appearcil 
in Bengal, in the course of the year 176^. It is al- 
lowed that he also was well qualified to till the chair. 
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The patrons, however, determined to keep the chair 
vacant for one session. Two reasons have been as- 
signed for this. First, Dr. Ferguson, who was near- 
ly related to Mr. Russell, and had been his immedi- 
ate predecessor, was willing to give a course of lec- 
tures for the benefit of Mr. Russell's family. And, 
secondly, through the strong recommendation of Dr. 
Black, Dr. Cullen, and Principal Robertson, they had 
fixed their eyes upon Mr. John Robison, who then 
held an office under the Russian government at Cron* 
Stadt. It was understood that the determination of 
the business should be delayed to the end of the Ses- 
sion, but about the middle of February, Dr. Fergu- 
*«on informed the patrons by letter, that a very fa- 
vourable offer had been made to him to travel with 
the Earl of Chesterfield, and requested permission to 
appoint Dr. Lind to finish the remaining part of the 
course. This immediately roused Mr. Robison's 
friends to action, and they had influence to get him 
appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy, upon the 
9th of March, 177'^> without the parties having had 
any communication upon the business, or knowing 
whether he would accept of it. 

John Robison, LL.D. was one of the most accom* 
plished scholars and eminent philosophers of the last 
century. Perhaps, upon a minute examination of 
his very varied acquirements, few if any professors of 
the Universities of Glasgow or of Edinburgh, since 
their foundation, (for he taught in both) have su- 
perior claims to our admiration. • 

He was born at Boghall, in the parish of Balder- 
nock, in the county of Stirling, in the year 1739. — 
His father, of the same name, had been a merchant 
in Glasgow, and having, by honourable industry, ac- 
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quired some property, he piacliaseJ Boghall, where 
ht resided at the time that tbe subject of this me- 
nuHr was born. 

Mr. Robison had determinetl that his son, the 
subject ot' this memoir, liis youngest* should receive 
the best edacation which the oountiy could affbnL 
Instead ot l)cing contented, therefore, with the in- 
struction to be obtained at the parish school* lie 
sent him to be educated at Glasgow. He went 

tlnoLisyh the usnal course at the Grammar School 
there, and must have entered it at a very tender 
age, as well as made eariy proficiency in the Laon 
lan^ua^re, for he wasenjoikd a stiuU nt of Humani- 
ty m the University of Glasgow at tiie conunence- 
ment of the session of 1750, when only in the twelfth 
year of his age. His talent for the acquisition of 
languages, (among his other versatile talents*) was 
through life very extraordinary. The mrdour wilb 
which ho entered upon any study, the quickness of 
his parts* and the clearness of his percepticms* united 
to the possession of a memory very retentive* gave 

him many advantages abu\ e ordinary men. 

It is impossible to calculate* apru^i, what eiiecU 
are to be produced upon a youth when sent to school 
or even to college. Eminent proficients, both in li- 
terature and science* have been educated under very 
dull and incompetent initnictofs* whilst the best 
qualified teachers fiave often had great reason to 
lament their cotuparatively ineiiectual attempts to 
communicate the love of knowledge to their schofan. 
The truth is, that almost the whole depends upon 
the exertions of the pupil himself* tor a master can 
do little more than point out the method of study* 
and tiie uio^t proper sources from whicli iustructiuu 
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b lo be obtained. The wisest plan, however, is to 
have recourae to those mastero who are the most emi- 
nent in their profession. 

When Mr. Robison entered Glasgow University, 
every incitement to aim at excellence was aiibided to 
ium which coaUl be deri from example or pre- 
cept — at no period of its history was that seminary 
more distinguished by eminent protestors in the va* 
lioiis walks of liteiatmre and scienoeb Dn Moote 
was professor of the Greek language, and in the 
zenith of his reputation. His zeal for the promotion 
•f Grecian literature was excessive, and the ardour 
wfaadi he showed in the class during lecture was much 
calculated to impress his pupils.* Dr. Robert Sim* 
son, though considerably advanced in years, was stiU 
as eager in prosecuting the study of his favourite 
science as ever. And among the many distinguish* 
ed mathewalicians of the last century whom this il* 
lustrious man had reared, Mr. Robison is to be reckon* 
ed. The foundation of Dr. CuUen's wdl^^arned 
finne had been already hud, and attendance upon his 
class had become very common with students of every 
description. 

Under Dr. Simson he made uncommon (Mrogieasin 

the mathematics, considering the shortness of the 
time that he had applied to the study. We are in* 
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* Dr. Moore was blind of one eye. When interpreting Homer to bis 
cbas, (I am iifimdL by mmaibis papils) he never lodMd at the hook, 
and, from the muBcvoiiB le&ieiices which he made to pmllel passages 
in his favourite author, it appeased that he could repeat most accurately 
the whole Iliad and Odyssey. He was not satisfied by a general refer- 
ence to a similar mode of phraseology, bat nw&liaaed the book aid em 
tbeone in whkkitwiatobe teiid. 
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to speak lightly pf his early proficiency,'** but itwUI 
beadmitted that when speaking oJ himself he cannot 
be coiisidcreJ as an iniparLi^l judge. His conteoh 
poiai les were of a very different opinion, and amon^i 
his fellow students the progress which Jie had mad© 
in the abstract sciences was the object of tlieir adfe 
miiation. It should be observed, however, that tim 
ideas of what ought to be denoauiiatcd projkiene^ 
in mathematical science were at all times so esceedt i 
ingly iiigb, that very few oidinary scholars couldr^ 
according to his mode of forming an estimate, be 
considered as having made much proficiency* i ra» 
collect that in the year I790, a genUeman who was. 
then attending his class, and w ho was very well ac«. 
quuintcd with the elementary bjanciies of the tssah 
thematics, took the liberty of asking him, how long 
time he thought would be rcqmi cd lur a person cSl 
good talents, and indefaUgabie application, to makei 
tolerable proficiency in that science, to which he im. 
mediately replied, that he considered three years aa^J 
too short a period. Iso wonder then lhat Mr. Bjo^i 
bison underrated the progress which he himself had 
at this time made. -wt^ 
According to his own account, he had not fom^BA^^ 
a decided predilecUon for mathematical learnincrua- 
til he was convinced of the absolute necessity'rf »^ 
competent knowled-c of that science, before he cotiM)") 
tlioroughly comprehend the doctrines taught, and the 
reasonings employed by Dr. Dick, who was then-' 
conjuiiicd with his iktlxer as professor of natural pMtf*^ 
Ipsophy. He then saw more dearly, than he had ever 
4one before, the necessity oi laying a good foundaS* 



• Trans. Roy. Socit?ty q£ Kdin. vol. vii. part 
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tioo» if he was ever to possess any accnrate know- 
led^ of what was taught in the class. 
. His genius peculiarly led him to the study of me^ 
chanicsy and ibis tendency he discovered very early 

Hi life, so that it need not excite surprise that lie was 
delighted beyond measure with Dn Dick's lectures* 
At this time he was like most young men possessed 
of ingenuity, and great power of invention, exceed- 
ingly disposed to form theories without being suiii« 
ciently cautious that the data upon which such theo^ 
ries are rounded really exist in nature. Such specuia- 
lious pleased liis youthful but ardent imagination^ for 
he had not as yet learned that this was not the way 
iu which nature was to be interpreted. 

In the interesting account which he has given of 
Pf<r<BilAGk| prefixed to the Lectures on Chemistry, 
he mentions that the Doctor, who had no doubt per- 
ccived the natural bias, of his mind^ gently reproved 
him for indulging in such fancies^ and this, too, in 
the course of a conversation that took place at Pro- 
cessor Disk's house, and was the first time that they 
bad ever met in private. He politely invited Mr; 
llobison to his liouse, presented him with a copy of 
Newton's Optics, and informed him that he consi- 
dered that work as a model of the manner after 

wliieh our inquiries into the laws of nature ought 
to be conducted. Thus was laid the foundation of 
a friendship between these two philosophers which 
iio untoward e\eiiL ever interruj)ted. How much 
Ik^gi^Jiobison profited by this salutary advice is am- 
pfy pr&#ed by his future history. 

The much lamented death of Dr. Diek depri\ ed 
kis father, the Professor, of an assistant. It became 
iMf^ifssary, therefore, to procure some one to supply 
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the place of his son, for, through the infirmities of 
age, he was unable to undertake the labour himgeE 
Though Mr« RolHfion wba only in hisnfaieteeiith year, 
he had, during the course of the preceding year, taken 
the degfee of Master of Arts, and was well laiownai 
a young man of the most promising talents, as an ex* 
cellent mathematician, and as having made Naturil 
Fhilosopby the object <tf his particular study* Hs 
was, therefore, recommended as one in every respect 
qualified to give lectures on that science. He was 
well known to Professor Dick himself; but in oider 
to prevail upon the old man, his literary and scienti- 
fic friends exerted ail their intiuence to procure the 
appointment for him. Among others, the celebrated 
Dr. Adam Smith, who was then Professor of Moral 
Philosophy there, was particularly active. No man ever 
was more ready to patronise genius, or more ardmt 
to stimulate the youth to literary exertion. Every 
one, who is in tlie least acquainted with his writings, 
cannot fail to have remarked the tone of liberal and 
independent thinking which they contain. He al- 
ways acted upon his own character,* and in the full 

* An omUeiit judge of chaniGter, tBo late PHndptl Bobertm, lliiit 
eapffwiM himMlf ia « letter to Mr. Gibbon eoneeniiig Dr. Snilli 
(toL iL p. 966,) Hie deetnoni joa Iciiow ere boUi i^ompC end 
ioae.** I eeiie thie opportuiiity of reUtiog en eneodote commuoiceted to 
ae bj Uio lelo nr. WllUem CempbeU, who wee e pvpil of Br. BiMl% 
oboat irso or 17S1, end who wee bimeelf preeent et tbe treniediei, 
whidi remerbebly iUuetretee the obiervetion in the text A yoong 
blemen, presnmieg upon the consequence annexed to his lank end fortmie, 
wee eeenetoned to behoTe with greet mdenese endineolence to eochetn- 
dcata ee eppeered lo be rethcr meenly dieeied. fie bed eeleeled one fee 
pertlenler whom he insulted end herassed whenefsr Iib met him. The 
joung man bore thie treatment for e long time. At leet he pludud up 
eonrege end detennined le cheetiee his Leidshipb The next time iSbtj 
met wee in the eoUeyi yard, and* before lectnie^ he was es nsnalineell* 
ed. He eeiied hie Lordabip b j the collar, and gafe lun inch • beatiaf 
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with credit, he warmly recommended him, notwitii- 
^tandii^ ojt im yooth* Mr. Dick» bowevery ooimdef- 
<di this as Ml iaauporabb objectioD» so tiiat it did not 

take place. 

: The de%a of Mr* Aobisoa'siktber, in sendiog hiin 
1ft ibe University, was principally witfat the intamuMi 
of his eventually becoming a minister of the Church 
ci£^,$catlaQd. He is re^ireseated as having been « 
mm<f great piety, and as pnraipted by tbe best of mo^. 
lives in chalking out this line of life ibr his son. But 
■thd ^todies the young man bad taken a very di£- 
fereiit dnrection*-«-iiot tbat be boatUe to the evi^- 
dence or to the truth of Christianity, or to the eccle- 
sisBtica) conalitution of the Church of Scollandi but 
he never seems to have had say teste for theology as 
a profession. The brilliant examples set him by 
Moore, Simson, iiautb» CuUen, and Biack, bad taktn 
a staong hold of bis susceptible mind, and to rival 

that he pearly murdered him. He was carried home to his lodgings, ami 
waft confined a long time to bed. Every Satnrday during the scssioa 
ihite ii a general meeting of all tbe pubUc or gowned students, which is 
atHnd^ by tbe Principal and their respective Professors. All matters 
ef disdpUne are diacnssed at ibia meeting. The young tnan underwent 
a kmg trial, and tbe Principal and Profeseors seemed to think tbat ex- 
{Niliioii from tbe tJniTeraity was a punisl^meDt small enough a»r audi % 
cnipie* Dr. Smitb bad taken no part hi the dlaenaiioo; but when il 
eame to bis turn to give bis opinion, be said, Tbat instead of voting 
for the expulsion of tbe young man for having chastised tbe moat unpro« 
voiead inaoleuce, be would rather propose that the thanka of tbe meeU 
big ihouM be returned to bim for tbe proper spuit be bad ahown. He 
knew nothing more of bim/' be said, '* than tbat be was a good scholar 
and a diligent student ; and by cbasHdng this impudent puppy be had 
set an ocample whicb be hoped tbe atudenta of the University of Glasgow 
would long continue to foUow ; and be added, tbat if the young man bayl 
asted otherwise be should certainly have voted for bis expulsion as be* 
fng unworthy to be recognised aa a member of dieur body.*' It ia need- 
Icii to add that be was lutt expelled, wbkb was carried by tfriamatloiii 
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them in the successful cultivation of science, was the 
•grand ob^t of his ambitioD. The Newtooiaa Phi* 
^losophy was at that time what occupied the attentioo 
xof the public much more than it has done of late years 
in Britain* Though the boundaries which divide 
ipmre from nmed math'ematic9 are capable of accunUe 
^definition, there nevertheless exists so intimate a con- 
'Uection, that the progress of the one is at aU times 
. what may be termed contemporary witb tiuMillit. 
. And the great example which Sir Isaac Newton ex- 
. hibited, was of itself quite sufficient to give>a; |i—i li 
ar direction to the studies of philosophers fo^^ii^lieaiib 
come. It was when Mr. Kobison commenced bis 
studies^ esteemed among a certain class, the oialy ptt- 
losopby that was worthy of attention. Chemistry ms 
then considered as a subordinate science, the prosecu- 
tion of which, was only of use in the cure <^ ditmrnm, 
f £nr its application to the arts was hardly dreamed ofl 
Nothing, perhaps, affords a stronger proof, eitiier 
of the nature of the science of chemUtry, the fugitive 
kind of evidence of its leading facts, or the immense 
number of facts which, to the faculties of man, it is 
impossible to generalise, than the ineffectual attempts 
wMch have been n&ade to reduce this interesting set* 
once to a system. Perhaps at the present state of 
perfection at which it has arrived, it ought to be call- 
ed the Cot'puscular philosophy. The same ambigoi- 
.ty or uncertainty hangs over that science whicli re- 
lates to the actions between the minute particles of 
matter, as philosophers have, from the earliest ages 
felt, when tiiey attempted to explain the action and 
. reaction of body and mind, but which coalescence^ 
though it has at all times been observed, has never 
been satisfactorily interpreted. . The greatest improve- 
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ttieiiti in the arts^ wtneh* have been made during the 

edurse the last century, have been derived from 
Che mecbaokal philosophy* We borrowe4 the lead* 
ing doctrioes of our pretent theory of chemiatry from 

the French, aod yet it cannot be denied, that in ma* 
tfaematical BcieQce» th^ must at present be adniatted 
to be much more ardent stodents, and perhaps thmr 
taste in the mathematics is worthy of greater com- 
mendation than that which generally pcevails at pre- 
•ent among the British mathematicians. 

Mr. Robison having at this stage of his life given 
iip all thoughts of the clerical profisssioD, and h&ng 
disappointed in his expectatiims of becmning Pro* 
fessor Dick's assistant, was quite undetermined what 
iine life he ought to follow, yet it was now full 
time for Urn to make the election. Whilst in this 
state of uncertainty he received information that Dr. 
John Blair, Brebendary of Weatminster, had been 
eommissioned to provide some fit person to read 
Mathematics with Prince Edward, Duke of York, 
iiivho was going to sea in order to receive a nautical 
education. He readily procured the most ample 
recommendations from Dr. Simson and Proiessor 
l>ick to Dr. Blair, but when he arrived at London 
he found that, his information had not been sufficient* 
Iv accurate, at least that some other arraiic^cinent 
ivas in agitation, and that it was even uncertain whe- 
ther the Prince was to go to sea. I have been able 
to learn very little of Dr. Elair's history ; but one 
thing is certam, tiiat he was of the most essential ser- 
vice to almost all the Scottish literary men of his time. 

Mr. Kobison, whose sensibiHty was uncoamionly 
^ute, felt so much irom this disappointment tliat he 
bad taken the resolution of immedhitely returning to 
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Snodaiid. He had been lAtroduced to Admml 

Knowles, whose son was to have accompanied his 
Royal Higliness. This veteiw was » oative q£ Aber- 
deen, and had received a much better edocatUm tbm 
falls to the lot of the greater number oi' naval officers, 
being bred at Mariscfaal College, where, under Fro* 
lessor John Stewart, he had studied the MathematiGi 
with great industry and success. He liad risen in 
the navy by the mere force of his abilities, and was 
allowed to be a man of science, and a very expe- 
rienced officer. He early discovered Mr. Robison's 
lare endowmeiit^ and as his oldest son was going to 
aea^ he prevaiied upon our youiug pliiloecqpher to 
superintend his studies. 

. They set sail fieom Spithead in the fleet which was 
intemfed to co-operate with the land forces in ^ 
reduction of Quebec in 17^9* In the course of the 
voyage Mr. KoUsan was ranked as a Midshipman, 
and he was an eye-witness of the various operations 
which were carried on at this time. He happened 
to be an the boat in which General Wolfe was, when 
he went to visit some of bis posts upon the evening 
preceding the battle. The General repeated to an 
officer sitting next to him Gra^s MI^^ wbkh had 
been lately published, and added, " That he would 
prefer being the author of tliat poem to the gloiy of 
beatii^ the f rench to-morrow/'* So* that, it woaM 
appear, tliis much lamented military commander 

* This anecdote of General Wolfe may remind the claasical reader of 
the words whii^ Cicem putt in lb* mmiih Brntuf ^ whsa lie m^KmI 
10 the elfiqnait enl^um pnmomiced by Attkne on the etonsnee eC 
lias Cmar.— Hanc autem, inquit, gbriam, testiinoniuniqiie GessriSt 
tus ^uidem supplieitlont son solum, &ed triumphis rmilumim ailtepmia* 
The whole pess^k lerj itiiklBg, and illuBtiaiiR of the «meaMii* 
nent which the general eiprened. Vid. BratiH^Mve de elaili enlMl- 
bus. Elzev. edit. vd. u p. 691* 
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lAste in poe^. 

Upoa Mn fiobsiaciii's return to Eaglndlie appiMfB 
to faave hem disgusted with a eeefiuring life, and die* 
posed to direct liis views to the study of Theology* 
His putroa Adminl Kiiowles» however, diveitedfaiiB 
fima this preyed by inviting him to the country to 
assist him in conducting some experiments in which 
he wee tbea engaged. What this employment was 
is fiot stated, but it is probable that it related to 
ship-buildiagy au art which the Admiral had studied 
with great attentioQ. When lieutenant Knowlea 
was appointed to the command of the Bmgrine, a 
sloop of war of twenty guns, Mr. Robison accom- 
paniod him to sea. They convoyed the fleet to lis- 
bon. Having landed there for a few days, he bad 
an opportunity of seeing the great devastation wiiich 
the earthquake had occasioned about four yeaia be» 
five. Upon his retom to Enghnd in the month of 
June, he left the sea service, but was recommended 
by Admiral Knowles to Lord Anson, then first Lord 
ef the Admiralty, as a proper person to toke charge 
of Harrison's Time-piece, which, by order of the 
Board of Lcmgitude, was to be sent upon a trial 
voyage to the West Indies. 

jVlr. Harrison had spent thirty-five years in improv^ 
mg bis Ckrammeiet before he ventored to submit it 
to the judges appointed by law to determine its use 
in ascertaining the longitude. It is a curious fact 
that the account which this very ingenious artist pob^ 
lished respecting the construction and properties of 
his Time-keeper is full ot grammatical blunders, and 
that though these were pointed out to him previous 
to its Mng printed, yet so self sufficient and obsti* 
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nate was he, that he would allow of no corrections, 
and it was given to the world in the same state in 
w^hich he originally had composed it. Mr. Robison, 
accompanied by Mr. Harrison's son, set sail in 1^62 
for Jamaica, and having remained at Port lloyal only 
for a few days, returned by the Merlin sloop of war 
after an absence of more than four months. In their 
voyage home they very narrowly escaped shipwreck. 
Upon their arrival at Portsmouth they found that the 
whole error, from the first setting sail, would not 
amount, in the latitude of Portsmouth, in distance to 
an error of twenty miles. Mr. Harrison, therefore, 
received a reward of £10,000 sterling. 
jL Mr. Robison had not the precaution to make an 
agreement with the Admiralty, that upon his return 
he should obtain a suitable reward for his trouble. 
He relied with the utmost confidence upon Lord 
Anson's assurance that his claims should not be ne-^ 
glected. The generosity of his nature in this instance 
exceeded his prudence, and ought to be a warning 
to every one how they should conduct themselves 
in transacting business with public bodies, or witli 
men in power. Lord Anson, upon whom his chief 
dependence was placed, was so ill that he could not 
attend to business, and died soon after. Admiral 
Knowles had retired disgusted with administration, 
so that the only resource which was left to Mr. Ro- 
bison was to petition the Admiralty himself. This 
he did in various shapes, but he had the mortifica- 
tion to find that no attention whatever was paid to 
Ills remonstrances. All the remuneration to which 
he aspired, was that of being offered the appointment 
of purser in a ship of war. 
13eing thus disappointed in his expectations of re- 
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eriving a suitable reward for his trouble, he again 
ilirected bis views to the church. But from various 
euttes tfiis project did not succeed. He therefore 
repaii ed to Glasgow, and renewed his intimacy with 
his old frieadSy particularly with Dr. Black, who had 
already proposed his theory of htedt beat, and with 
Mr. Watt, the celebrated improver of the steam- 
engine. In consequence of the renewal of his cooh 
nection with these philosopbeiSy bis attention was 
more peculiarly directed to the study of Chemistry 
than it had hitherto been. This science might be 
considered as being then only in its infancy. He 
entered however upon the study of it with his cha- 
racteristic energy, and in a comparatively short 
period made himself master of what was at that time 

known respecting it. 

It has been already mentioned* that Dr. Black 
was elected professor of Chemistry upon the 30tb 
of April 1766. When he resigned his office in the 
University of Glasgow, he recommended Mr. Robi- 
son as a successor, who was accordingly preferred to 
the chair. He was elected for one year only, but 
the ability with which be acquitted bimselt^ during 
the first course, secured to him the possession of the 
office as long as lie might choose to retain it. About 
this time, besides other pupils, Mr. Charles Knowles, 
now admiral Sir Cbaries, was placed under bis care. 

The strong partiality of the first Admiral Knowles 
to Mr. liobisori had on several former occasions pro- 
duced coDsideraUe ^eCts upon the destinies of our 
young philosopher. The empress of Russia bad de- 
termined to impiove and to increase her navy. She 

ther^oie appUed to the . British gtomnmeot leqiiest^' 
' voi* m. M 
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tilg dnn a tNMcm wdl ritilled in nautical afiain^ b««li 

id theory and practice, might be permittee] to repair 
to Russia to superintend and direct such ixi^[krov&> 
tneiits dfi he might deem proper* This request was 
generously complied with, and the person who was se* 
lected for this important office was Admiral Knowles» 
didligh liow at ik very advanced period of life.. He 
had been enp^aged after a similar manner in Poitu* 
gal about fitty years before* . Notwithstanding 
Hge, he i^reed to undertake the task^ and'>lk|Mipt 

object to which he directed his attention, was to se* 
eiire Mr. liobison as secretary, being fully aware of 
the extent and aceuracy of his scientific aad practi^ 
fefil knowledge respecting those subjects which would 
necessarily come under review. ^ 

The revenue which Mr. Robison derived from Ui 
lectureship was very inconsiderable, for he was not 
incorporated as a professor in the University, and 
might rather be considered in the light of a private 
teacher under the patronage of the University. He 
wa» accordingly induced to accept of the invitationi 
ind towards the end of December 177O they set out 
• for 8t. Petersburgh, Mr. Robison having previously 
given in his i^esignation to the University as kcturer 
M chemistry* -^Mlin 

The state of civilizalioii in Russia was at that time 
much worse than it is at present, and the intercoorae 
which was maintained between the inhabitants of 
that immense empire and the other nations of Europe 
Wii comparatively small* They were just emerging 
from a state of barbarism, even in diose di^ielS 
which were justly considered as being the most civli 
Ii2ed» It need' not excite surprisei therefore^ that 
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neither the admiral nor Mr. Robison found their 
iuation so agreeable as they were given to under-* 
ateni). The Russian intercourae with Fnince had 
been much s^reater than w ith any other European 
country, and the whole detail of their marine eata^ 
bliahmeDts was principally copied from thoae of 

France. Admiral Knowles was appointed President 
of the Board of Admiralty, but from the cause just 
now mentioned^ it waa speedily found that an official 
secretary was not needed. Mr. Robison tlierefore 
only held the office of private secretary to the Ad* 
miraL 

Although the Admiral had to encounter great 
di£Ek^ulties in the discharge of bis public duty, in 
consequence of the ignorance^ the jealousy, and sel- 
fishness of those over whom he presided, and who 
bad been accustomed to have the sole direction of 
Ae marine department in the Russian service, yet 
with the assistance of Mr. Robison considerable im- 
provements are said to have been introduced into 
the Russian navy* But both the Admiral and Mr. 
Robison felt their situation very irksome. They had 
begun the eaterprize with the sincere desire of ful- 
filling their engagements to the Empress in the most 
faithful manner, and perhaps seldom or never was 
practical and theoretical skill possessed in a superior 
degree by any two individual^ in the line in which 
the exertion of their talents were now requireil. The 
opposition they met with was so discouraging, that 
in a short time they would have been glad to hsve 
got quit of tiieir engagement. This, however, took 
place in the course oi about two years, for it does 
jKit appear that any limited time was spmAed during 
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which their services were wanted. What remuneiB- 
4ion Admiral Knowles received from the Russia^ 
'government I never heard, but the impression which 
Mr. llobison had made, induced those in power to 
oflfer him *^ the Mathematical chair attached to the 
' Imperial Sea Cadet Corps of nobles at Cronstadt.** 
This took place in 177^* Previous to his admissioa 
to this office, before he could be raised to die rank 
of Colonel, it was necessary that he should prove him- 
self a Gentleman, which was accordingly entered 
-upon record. Ita duties consisted in delivering leo^ 
tures as professor, and in inspecting the marine ca- 
detSy who are said to have then amounted to abwt 
fi>ur hundred. When he entered upon the dischufi 
• of this office, the salary of his predecessor was 
doubled. > As a striking instance of the quickness 
Und versatility of his parts, as well as of the great 
application of which he was capable, I have been as- 
sured by some of his fiiends, that in the space of nine 
months he could both write and speak the Russian 
language with considerable propriety. 
' ^ When the Russian government was informed of 
the offer which had been made to him to be pnoU 
fessor of natural philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh, the greatest desire was express* 
ed to retain him in the situation which he had 
filled with so great credit Very flattering pros- 
pects were held out to him, but after weighing 
fbe matter most deliberately, he at last formed 
the resolution of accepting of the invitation, and 
:in June 177^ sailed from Cronstadt for Letdi. 
The Empress, instead of being oflended at bim, 
settled a pension upon liim of i'our hundred rubles^ 

s 
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ar L.80 Sterling per annum, and at the same time 
requested that he would superintend the education 
of a few cadets who should accompany hkn to Scot- 
land. This annuity, however, waii continued for a 
very short time, being paid only during the three 
years that the gentiemen remained in Scotland. It 
is said that it was expected that he should transmit, 
from time to time, an account of the improvements 
which were introduced into the British navy. The 
American war broke out about this time, and to have 
done so would not only have exposed hmi to danger^ 
but what to a man of his high sense of honour was 
more valued, would have discovered disaffection 
to the government under which he lived, and per- 
haps bordered on treason. 

High expectations were formed of his lecture^ 
yet notwithstanding his acknowledged great abilities, 
the students complained of their obscority. A very 
competent judge, Mr. Playfair, has given it as his 
opinicm, that this did not proceed from the d^th of 
the mathematical demonstrations, but rather from 
the rapidity of his discourse, whicix was in general 
beyond the rate at which accurate reasoning can be 
easily followed. He introduced also comparatively 
few experiments, which rendered his lectures less 
inviting to sucli students <» had not made veiy con. 
siderable progress in the mathematics. 

In the year I78S, the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
vas incorporated by a charter from the King* Mr. 
Robison was one of the origmal members, and was 
unanimously chosen general secretary. He dis- 
charged the duties of his <^Bce with die entire 
probation of the Society (pi within a few years of Us 
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dMth, when the delicate state of his health readeied 

it necessary for liim to decline continuing his ser- 
Tices. The transactioos of that learned body coataia 
^veral papers contribtited by him which possess silk 
gtikr merit. In 1798 he published a work which 
excited great notice* The agitated state of Europe 
at that time^ and for some years before, is well 
known to every one. He attempted to prove that 
the Trench revolutioD, and all the disastrous cx>nse- 
^encee which accompanied that event, originated in 
Lodges of Freemasons. It was entitled, Proofs of a 
Ckmspiracy, &c« The book had an extraordinary runi 
and the public mind was in so paraljrsed a state that 
great diffbrence of opinion existed respecting the the- 
ory it contained. Now when the {lassions of men 
haw had tmle to tobside, it is generally admitted that 
the professor has carried liis theory too far. It is wnt- 
ten» however^ with great spirit and ingenuity. 

Bendes cetitribiiting some very valuable papers to 
tibe Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, the executors of the 
kte £>r. Black prevailed upon him with some diffi* 
eulty to undertake the task of becoming the editor 
oi' the lectures of that celebrated professor. He 
jMffbrmed tim with siiynlnr ability, and indepen* 
dently of tiie 1^ the mtes which he subjoined, added 
greatly to the value of the work. These lectures 
were published in ,180S. f revioos to their puUsca- 
tioci, he receimd inm the CTniveiiil;y of Edinburgh 
tiae degree of LL.D. 

Dr^ Kobiaott had looig ejected the jMihlioatkm ef 
the substance of bw own lectures, but from vaiioos 
cansea, the in&rm state of his healtli pai ticulaily, iie 
had «ovir been abfe to £ai^ to faisxmod what he IB* 
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tfloded. In the year however, he {mblished 

the first volume of The Elements of Mechanical 
Phitoiaphy, hemg the substance of a Course of JLeqr 
tores on that Science/'. It includee Dynamics ani) 
Astronomy i and the b^st Judges have pronounced it 
tp be a work of great merit. 9ut the. period waf 
now fast approaching when the world was to be de^ 
prived of his labours. On Monday the 28th of 
January 1805, he delivered a lecture as usual to his 
dassy and afterwards took his accustomed walk. 
Upon his return horne^ however, he was seized with a 
severe illness which put a perio4 to hit ill forty- 
eight hours. Ever since the year 17^5, he had been 
a^t^d by a disease which ^ medical sJdlL 

It assumed QO definite chamcter, and s^^ped b^^ 
general disorder of the whole system. 

F^om the bri^ account which has been given of 
Dr. Robison, an imperfect idea may be formed of hi^ 
very uncommon talents, and of the high degree of 

coUivatioa to which they had attfuped. ii^ emi- 
nenee as a8ch<4ar and a man of science^ is pot ollea 

to be met with. He had a facility in the acquisition 
of languages which is tlie gilt of very few#* Hi^ 
knowledge of the matiiemati^ and physical sqence^ 

was roost accurate and extensive, he was an excellent 
draughtsmiin^ posseiised m admir^ibie e^ ibr music^ 
and was a peiformer on several instruments* His 

couatenauce was very pi^pp§s^$sing, his features 

* I remember when I attended him* in the session of 1790-91, in 
one of bis introductory lectures he was combating the sceptical r^hiloso- 
phy, be dedueed an argument from the structure of language, (which at 
thi? distance of time I do nol i»collect) but he added that he )amf ^ 
am tp be M be W staled i$, in iktrUat difSami iau^iiu^ 
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being exceedingly regular. In his person he \va3 
tall and well proportioned in every respect* la short 
it is universally allowed by those who had the best 
opportunities of being acquainted with Dr. llobison's 
talents^ that he was one of the most extraordinary 
ineh whom Scotland produced during the course of 
the last century. 



PROFESSOR DUGALD STEWART. 

* m 

Among the literary characters of Scotland, there 

are none entitled to greater praise, or who have 
higher claims to general: esteem than Professor Do- 
gald Stewart The proofe he has given of bemg 
possessed of very miscellaneous talents, cultivated 
with the great^t care, sae very ample, and have 
been long before the public. 

He was the son of Dr. Matthew Stewart, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Sdinburgb, who 
haidng affiirded the most satisftctoiy indications of 
an original and inventive genius in that science, had 
the honour of succeeding in I747 his great master, 
Colin Maclaurin, who died in 1746. 

Mr. Dug aid Stewart received the elements of his 
education at the High School of Edinburgh, his na» 
tive dty, and afterwards entered the Univerrity. 
The means employed for his instruction were admir- 
ably adapted to accomplish the end in view. His 
father, berides being one of the first mathematicians 
of the age, was also a good linguist, and well ac- 
quainted with general literature, having attended 
die literary and philoflophical classes both at Glasgow 
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divinity* He was well aware therefore of the neces- 
sity and benefit of those introductory studies, and 
ipared ao pains In cherishing those ideas in his son. 
• But he was too great an enthusiast in the pursuit 
of mathematical science to neglect also impress* 
ing upon him the value and advantage of cultivating 
both physical and mathematical truth. The kind of 
evidence upon which arithmetic and geometry rest 
is very peculiar, and seems, if the expression may 
be used, to come recommended with singular empha- 
to minds of a particular frame y for it is a most 







n 





ly- formed for mathematics, no branch of knowledge 
is prosecuted with equal ardour, or commands a 
more exclusive attachment Moral evidence is sub* 

ject to degrees, but nothing of the sort is to be found 
in tliis science. Every proposition properly demons 
strated is absolutely certain, to which every one who 

understands it must assent. 

The circumstances which attended liis appoints 
ment to assist his father were rather extraordinary, 

that is, it did not take place in the manner in which 
similar arrangements are generally made. Perhaps 
Che town council were never consulted upon die 

subject, his father taking the liberty of employing 
him without any formal application to the patrons. 
Dr. Stewartfs health began to decline in 1772f and 

he retired to the country, being under the impression 
that a change of air was wiiat could afford him the 
only chance of recovery. Here he afterwards spent 

the greater part of his life, and never resumed his 

labours in the University. What was the precise 
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nature of bis complaints, we have not bfieu infoim' 
edy but he survived this period almost th^rt*^ 

years. 

Ue seems to have had the fullest coatideoce ia the 
capacity of his son to teach tlie class, uotwithstand- 
ing his extreme youtli. He was perhaps the youngest 
person that ever discharged the duties of a protessof 
in the College^ and this he did with great ability and 
success. His pupils iei>pected, and stood m awe of 
him, and durst not use any improper liberties. The 
magistrates, as has been mentioned, bad not exorted 
their authority ia interfering with the professor iu 
regard to tlie choice of an assistant* But this was 
not always the case, and perhaps in the present in*- 
stance, this delicacy was shown out of tenderness to 
the bad health of the father, whose eminence aa one 
of the most profound geometricians in Europe was 
now establibiied upon the most solid basis. 

Mr. Stewart appears to have taught the class for 
two or three sessions. So well pleased were the 
patrons witli the manner in which he had acquitted 
himself, and seconded by the (pinion of the public 
concerning his qualifications, it was unanimously 
resolved to promote him to the chair. Wliat pjrpba- 
bly prevented this frona taking place earlier was his 
tender age, having not yet arrived at twenty-one 
years, which both by the civil Uw, and the law of 
the church, it is necessary to have attained befoite 
any one can be legally installed as a professor. 

Tins, however, was eftected in due time, for upou 
the i4th June 177^* X)r» Stewart resigned his office 
and upon the same day Matthew and Dugald 
Stewart were elected conjunct pro&ssors of mathe- 
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madoB in the University of Edinburgh. Indepen* 

dently of having a legal title to teacli the science, he 
was thus rendered competent to discliarge all the 
functions of the professorship, which, in consequence 
of the bad state of his lather's health, had beea for 
some time suspended. He was now a member of 
the Senatus Academicus, and entitled as well as his 
colleagues to judge of whatever came before them. 

He had obtained in the most honourable manner 
one of those preferments, to which literary attain* 
ments lead in Scotland. His hrst object was of 
course to prosecute with redoubled industry the 
science he was caUed upon to teach. It is unneces- 
sary to state, that his zeal ia the prosecution of 
general knowledge was indeiaiig able, and that ail his 
habits were those of a man of literature and science. 
The very miscellaneous talents he possessed, and the 
progress he had made in the cultivation of sciences 
very different from those of quantity, were well 
known to his colleagues, and to his intimate friends, 
but it was not generally understood, nor indeed be* 
Ueved, that die versatility of his genius was so great, 
as it turned out to be, and of which he gave the most 
incontrovertible proofs* 

The immediate occasion of displaying so uncom* 
in on abilities was the following. The celebratcu Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, author of an Essay on Civil So* 
aety/* was one of his illustrious associates in the 
University. This gentleman had taught, with in- 
Cffeaaing reputation, for a considerable number of 
jreacB, the ckss of Moral Philosophy. His literary 
fame liad reached the ears of the servants of the 
Ccowfiy he waa therefore invited by them to repair to 
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k new quarter of the globe on a great and important 
political misaioo, the duties of which he was con* 
sidered as in every respect fiiUy qualified to petfoniL 
This took place in 1778. 

Though the Doctor engaged in this mission, he 
was unwilling to relinquish his appointment as Fco- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy. It therefore became 
necessary to provide a substitute ^ and the person he 
fixed upon was Mr. Stewart, with whose attainments 
for performing the Usk he was fully satisfied. Upon 
the 4th of November I778, the patrons appointed 
Mr. Stewart to teach Professor Ferguson's class, and 
he was at the same time to do the duties of Professor 
of Mathematics. 

The field upon which he was now called to act 

doubtless aftbi-ded a striking contrast to what he hatl 
Ibnnerly been accustomed. In teaching mathema- 
tics, there is little opportunity for the exerdae of 
eloquence in the most extensive acceptation of the 
word. Perspicuity of demonstration is what is chiefly 
required, and there is no occasion for amplification 
in tlie rhetorical sense. But a course of moral plii- 
losophy, if at all worthy of the title, includes such a 
vast compass of miscellaneous subjects, or so great m 
variety of heads of discourse, all connected with 
human nature, that in the hands of a man oi genius 
there is hardly any topic he has occasion to intro* 
duce which is not susceptible of a high degree of 
embelUshment No chair affords equal scope, and^ 
according to the most accurate accounts, he did not 
fail to exert to the utmost the powers with which he 
was endowed. 
We have not been informed what was the piedae 
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plan he adopted at this time. It is by no means 
improbable that he used as a text book the Synopsis 
which Dr* Ferguson had published some years be- 
fore. This small work coDtained a general or short 
view of all the parts of the course arranged iu that 
order which appeared to the author best calculated 
to convey instruction to the youth committed to his 
care. In such a treatise, it is natural to suppose that 
he would be partial to that particular train of think- 
ing to whicli he had been accustomed. 

There were many reasons* however, which might 
induce Mr. Stewart on this occasion to follow Dr. 
Ferguson's arrangement. Doubtless the Doctor was 
a person of too liberal principles to lay him under 
any restraint, or to prescribe what method he ought 
to pursue in his lectures. Nevertheless Mr. Stewart's 
situation was delicate« He was only acting for ano- 
ther who stood high in the rank of philosophers, and 
was besides much his senior, and had been his precep- 
tor. It might have been thought forward in so very 
young a man to attempt to introduce any innovation 
into the course, and it was hardly worth while, as it 
was understood by all the parties concerned, that in 
the subsequent session of the College Dr. Ferguson 
was to resume his usual functions. It ought also to 
be remarked, that the time allowed for preparation 
was comparatively short ; and on so brief notice few 
would have undertaken the task. All the topics 
considered as separate and independent propositions 
were no doubt familiar to Mr. Stewart, but it is vastly 
different to view tliem in this light, and to form them 
into a system, upon which lectures are to be delivered. 
Indepcnodentiy of other considerations, perhaps he 
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felt some relief, or that his labour was diminished, 
by following tbe system which had been prepared 
by Dr. Ferguson* Whatever might have been Mr. 
Stewart's feelings upon these subjects, the lectures 
were delivered with universal applause, and his fame 
much more widely extended than it had ever been 
beibre. 

Mn Stewart continued to distinguish himself with 
zeal and ability as a public teacher, and no change 
took place in his situation till 1785, and in this ar- 
rangement also Dr. Ferguson had a share. Notwith-* 
standing that the Doctor was most remarkable for 
the greatest temperance and abstemiousness, and 
tliough he Uved to extreme old age, being ninety- 
tiiree when he died ; yet he very early felt that Ms 
constitution was infirm, and required the utmost care. 
He had been subjected to a violent malady about this 
time, and was much inclined to resign his professoiw 
ship. It 1:3 not unlikely that he was sensible of in- 
firmity long before it was observed by his fiiends, or 
even known to his own family. At last, however, 
when only fifty-two years of age, he formed the reso- 
lution of accomplishing his purpose. He was nevep- 
theless strongly attached to an academical life, and 
was unwilling to have no connection with the College. 
For this purpose, it was agreed, that he and Mr. 
Stewart should exchange profe8S<n*ships, and that the 
Doctor should have a colleague to teach the matlie- 
matical class. Upon the 18th of May, 1785, they 
both resigned their offices into the hands of the pa** 
trons, the Magistrates and Town Council — and upon 
the l^Oth of the same month, Mr. Stewait was dected 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and Dr» Adam Bear* 
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guson, and tlie Rev. John Playfair conjunct Profes- 
sors of Mathematics. 

Mr. Stewart had now arrived at what seems to liave 
been the height of his ambition, for there is httle 
doubt that he had fixed his eye upon this professorship, 
at least from the time that he first taught the class. 
His mind was not as formerly, distracted between 
dissimilar and opposite pursuits, he therefore deter- 
mined to concentrate the whole bent of his genius to 
the illustration of those important truths it was now 
his more particular business to teach. 

The philosophy of human nature is comparatively 
of very modern growth. Those writings of the an- 
cients which have been transmitted to us, chiefly 
contain a system of rules by which the conduct ought 
to be regulated. They seem hardly ever to have ex- 
amined, with scrupulous attention, the nature of the 
human constitution, or those faculties of which it is 
possessed. This was first attempted by the celebrat- 
ed Mr. Locke, and since his time, great advances 
have been made in this branch of knowledge. In 
Scotland, the study of the science of mind had be- 
come very popular, and was prosecuted with uncom- 
mon ardour in all the different Universities. The 
writings of Dr. Hutchison certainly produced a con« 
siderable effect, but it was the pubHcations of that 
extraordinary man David Hume, that called forth 
the energies of the Scottish philosophers, and in the 
north of Scotland in particular, gave rise to what may 
not improperly be called, the foundation of a new 
school of philosophy — at least which gave a new di- 
rection to the studies of those who cultivated intel- 
lectual science, u'vi-i^'-i^ 
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At. the tune when Mn Stemurt cotnaaeticad Jrii 

splendid career, the philosophy of Dr. Reid was in 
the zemth of its reputation. The " Inquiry into the 
Human Mind" waa published in 176^ and Mr« Stew- 
art was one of the most zealous admirers and defwdU 
ers of the doctrines it contained. The station he held 
in the University was peculiarly fiivounhle for the 
dissemination of those doctrines, and he did not fail 
to improve every opportunity ot omking them known. 
The popularity of Ids manner produced a giwt effed^ 
so that his class was more numerously attended than 
it had ever been during the time that any of his pre« 
decessors had taught it Eveiy thing contributed to 

bring this about. 

For several years after iiis appointment to the chair, 
he made use of Dr. Ferguson's Text Book» but at 
last he published one of his own, entitled " Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy.'* At first he indulged himself 
in the warmth of extempore discourse. He spoke 
from short notes, and the animation of his manner, to- 
gether with bis eloquence, excited the highest degree 
of interest. He appeared perfectly master of his sub- 
ject, never hesitated nor seemed at a loss, but with a 
natural tluency, united to the most distinct articuli^ 
tion» delighted his hearers. The style in which these 

philosophieal doctrines were delivered, was so re- 
marluible for simplicity and perspicuity, and so adr 
mirably suited to the subject, that he secured the at* 
tention of the youth and the numerous audiences to 
which his instructions were addressed. Uis oratorical 
powers were of the first rank, and much calculated 
to make an indelible impression upon his pupils. 
About the year 1790 or 1791» he discontinued the 
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pmctice of' extempore speaking. He had formerly 
delivered his lectures standing, but ^vhen he deter- 
. mined to read them, he did it sitting, and persisted 
'in this, as long as he held the professorship. One 
would have expected, that this alteration must have 
materially affected his mode of delivery, and that the 
reading of what he had committed to writing would 
not have been so pleasing to his audience, and dimi- 
nished the eHect upon them. But this was not the 
consequence. It is an undeniable fact, that there 
was very little difference even in the manner. Rhe- 
toricians have laid it down as an incontrovertible cri- 
iicism, tliat " spoken eloquence is different from writ- 
ten eloquence," and so it is, if what is read in the 
closet without the aid of being set off by the orator, 
be contrasted with what is spoken, accompanied with 
all the embellishments he is capable of giving it. But 
Mr. Stewart's case was very diflerent from this. He 
read his own composition, and strongly impressed 
with the illustrations, he knew where the emphasis 
ought to be laid, so that it might almost be termed 
spoken eloquence, . ♦ - 

The most natural reason to be assigned for Mr. 
Stewart not commencing to read his lectures from 
the very first is, either that they were not fully writ- 
ten out, or perhaps were not exactly to his mind. 
During those few years, it may be supposed, that he 
was occupied habitually in the most intense study. 
The improvement of his lectures was always a fa- 
voiu'ite object to which every thing else was made to 
submit, as being of secondary importance. His ideas 
of excellence were very lofty, he therefore spared no 
pains, and was determined to distinguish himself 
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among his contemporaries* As long aa his health 
permitted, he was indefatigable in his application to 
literature and science, and his labour was crowned 
with success. Those parts of his lectures which he 
thought proper to present to the public, afford suflB- 
cient specimens of the excellence of the course, and 
how much they were fitted to arrest attention, 
r About this time, his generous disposition was re- 
markably exemplified, by the kindness which he 
showed to another of his colleagues, who stood in 
need of his assistance. This was Dr. John Robison, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Robison was seized with an acute disease, ac- 
companied with excessive pain, which often entirely 
unfitted him for discharging tlie duties of the class. 
Upon one of these occasions, Mr. Stewart frankly 
undertook the task ; but how long he taught the 
class, whether for the whole or only part of a session, 
we are not informed. The same success attended him 
here, as when he lectured for Dr. Ferguson. 

Natural philosophy is intimately connected with 
mathematical science, without which, indeed, it can- 
not be taught with any success. A peevish critic 
may therefore be disposed to say, that after Mr. 
Stewart had taught the mathematics for so long a 
period, it was no great exertion for him to supply 
Dr. Robison's place. But this is a very unfair state* 
ment of the case ; and we are persuaded, that no 
one who is aware of the diflSculties to be encounterw 
ed, would hazard such an opinion. Mr. Stewart, in 
this instance, gave a singular specimen of his abilities, 
and how well his knowledge was marshalled, that 
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upoQ SO short notice, he could engage in so unez-» 
pected an undertaking. ► . . i.. t.-. 

The facts that have been stated, contain a suiS- 
cient demonstration, that Mr. Stewart's talents were 
not confined to a single science. But he was also an 
elegant writer, and the biographical accounts he has 
given of several eminent literary characters, are inte- 
resting in the highest degree, and at the same time 
show a correctness of taste in the art of composition, 
which is seldom to be met with. The first specimen 
in regard to time, which was laid before the public, 
was " An Account of the Life of Dr. Adam Smith, 
Author of the Wealth of Nations." This was a gen- 
tleman whose company and conversation he had long 
enjoyed, and of whose genius he was a warm admirer. 
They were united by a similarity of pursuits ; and 
though the Doctor was much his senior, yet a friend- 
ship was formed between them, wliich was only dis- 
solved by the death of the former. 

Dr. Smith was one of those extraordinary men, 
that sometimes appear in the world, and, in the words 
of Mr. Stewart, " was destined not only to extend 
the boundaries of science, but to enlighten and re- 
form the commercial policy of Europe.** He was 
bom at Kirkaldy, Fifeshire, in 1723, and received 
the early part of his education there. In 1737> he 
was sent to the University of Glasgow, where he re- 
mained till 17^9 when he went to Baliol College^ 
Oxford, as an exliibitioner on Sneirs foundation* 
After a residence at Oxford of seven years, he re- 
turned to Kirkaldy, and lived with his mother, en- 
gaged in study, but without any fixed plan for his 
future life. Under the patronage of Lord Kames, 
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he read lectures on Rhetoric and the Belles Lettres, 
at Edinburgh in 1748. In 1751, ^he :wa8 elftctodr 

Professor of Logic in the University of Glasgow, and 
ill the subsequent year removed the profeamplbil^ 
cf MoflU Philosophy^ in the same University* ' ; 
i It was while professor in this seminary, that in 
1759 he published ^< The Theory of Moral Senti^ 
mrats.'^ Mr. Stewart has given an admirable ani^ 
sis of this ingenious performance, and which, not- 
withstanding what may perhaps be called tlie dryne^ 
Qf its titles that is» its apparently being .unii»ritiiig, 
4nd little calculated to attract general readers, is one 
of the most interesting, amusing, and eloquent treaf^ 
tises in the English language. The idea of making 
sympathy the foundation of morality, has certainly 
the merit of originality ^ but it has had few prose- 
lytes. This seemingly panuloxical propositioiv^Ji^ 
however, illustrated witli so much ingenuity and elo- 
quence, and so many £icts and circumstanceflLj^^ 
made to bear upon i1^ and .which come home to the 
feelings of every one, that it may be safely aflSrmed, 
the book will be read as long as the I^nglish ^?ngiM^ 
shall exist The view which is given in the cmiih i 
sion of the different systems that have been popular 
in different ages and countries, is very masterly^ 
though necessarily brief, is not surpassed by ^my A 
milar work. The clear and perspicuous statement 
be has given oi* the peculiar philosophical opinions 
that have prevailed in the world, shows an intimate 
acquaintance with Greek and Roman literature, as 
iveM ^ the history of modern philosophy. PerhaiM^ 
afler all, it must be admitted, that this is the JBgof^ 
yaliiablc pait of the worL ^ . . .-..-^Aiml 
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<*^ut Dr Smith's great' merit as a philosopher is 

principally derived fromi The Wealth of Nations.'* 
This is unquestionably one of Uie most original and 
itatrfbund works Sfrhich the last age produced. By 
its publication^ a new era may be said to have com- 
menced. The luminous views it contained respect 
XDg that most important science, political economy, 
«re universally known j and there is no gentleman ctf 
iHittad'/educatioli in this country, who has not perused 
it For half a century, it has been considered as a 
standard work ; and it is astonishing how little lias 
been added to the stock of elementary knowledge 
during tlie whole of that time. Mr. Stewart has 
also analyzed this work at considerable length, and 
has given a very fair exposition of its doctrines* 
' He has also related, in a very interesting manner, 
the events that befel his friend, whilst he accompa- 
nied the* Duke of Buccleugh on his travels, when 
they visited Paris, Tlioulousc, Geneva, kc. The so- 
ciety they enjoyed in those places, included the most 
einiBftf' literary characters which were then to be' 
found on the Coiitlnciil of Europe. • * ; 

The narrative respecting his connection with Mr.- 
Hume, and the intimacy that subsisted between these 
two eminent philosophers, exhibits them in a striking, 
light.- They were both passionately fond of litera-r 
tmie, and lived on terms of the most unreserved 

friendship. " It was a frienLlsliip," observes Mr. 
Stewart, " on both sides, founded on the admiration 
of genius, and the love of simplicity, and which^ 
forms an interesting circumstance in tlic history of, 
each of these eminent men, from Uie ambition which, 
both have shown to record it to posterity/' ^ f . 
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Mr. iStewart next wrote an account of Dr.'WH* 
liam Robertson, late Mndpal of iht Only B ia i y of 

Kiliuburgh* 

The oncommon merit of the bialoiicd c omp ort" 
lions of Dr« Robertson, is estimated wtA great can- 
dour by Mr. Stewart Their peculiar excellencies 
are pointed out, and the criticism upon his woifa 
will be acknowledged by competent judges, not to 
degenerate into fulsome panegyric^ though certainly 
favourable^ but to contain a very fidr appfecialion of 
the character of that illustrious historian. It is a 
curious fact, that no writer of liistory, eitlier in an- 
cient or modern times, has been more eqnai to tmla* 
self, and few have ventured to treat of so great a va^ 
riety oi subjects, as Dr» Robertson. 

The events which occurred in the Doctor^s public 
life, are related with great modesty and judgment. 
No one had a better oppoilunity than Mr. ikewart a£ 
being acquainted with the miifbrm d&cfetioii and 
address with which, as head of the University, the 
business of the College was conducted by the Doctor j 
and as a proof of this, we are told, that during the 
thirty-two years of his presidency, the Senatus Aca- 
demicus never came to a'voteuponany subject which 
^ver came before them* Such was the unanimity thttl 
prevailed, and so great the influence of his character. 
Among so numerous a body, any thing similar has 
seldom or never occurred. 

It is well known, that for many years Ihc Doctor 
was the acknowledged leader of one side of the 
church. When he became a clei^gyinaii, the polilica 
of the church of Scotland were in a very unsettletl 
state. Tiie law of patronage, in partieular, beaidM 
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several otiier points of difference, Iiad occasioned 

iipml ^mmmoKk To manage a popular aMem%, 
am had nemt been ai;eti8toiiied to ftubmit to my 

. laadeniy and where the regular forms of conducting 
(Public iiori&ags hardly knowdi was no ordinaijr 

.^Bfrntorptme^ This, however, the Principal attempted ; 
^ and in the issue was successful. Vaiious instances 
^^f»a addncad by Mr, Stawart, in which his modea^ 
c^tioa was > conspicuous, whilst at the same time, the 
i^^ciesiasticai law of the land did not sutier the least 
fjMhjuLtioot but was allowed to take its course^ A 
rGaaenil' Assembly, in those days, was as different &cm 
^^Iiat it is at present, as can well be imagined* Upon 
whole, this menurir o£ so cdebiaied a man, can- 
not fail to please every one who peruses it. 
>itdf>i^he last biograplucal memoir which he published 
.tmiathatof Dr^ Thomas Reid, Professor of Moiral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and with 
l^il^j^hji!^ expressed his hopes, that his labours in thts 
^)ffaitmlar bianch of literature would be dosed* 
^ This eminent philosopher was son of the Rev. Lewis 
'^lJB«eidt minister of Strachau in Kincardineshire, and 
t^m^ horn in 1710. About the age of twelve or tUf- 
tec^s, he was entered as a student in Marischal Col- 
tisklga. It was then the practice tor the same profes- 
tpnr tacany the same set of pupils through the whde 
,^ .course, which lasted three years, and to instruct them 
both in tlie languages and in philosophy. His master 
r^^fiBa Dr» Geoiiga Tumbull, who afterwards attmotad 
r^Mome notice as an author. The sessions of the col- 
li^/^g"* extremely short, and the education slight 
}ilimA auperfidaL Ha afterwards attmdad the diviaU 
^ Jg hall, and in due time was licensed to preach* In 
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I he was presented by King'ii College, Abei deew, 
tp.tlie living of New Machar, where he remained. tif* 
teen yearsp and in 17^2 the pcofi»sorB of the aaow 

seminary elected him professor of philosophy. In 

1764 he removed, to Gla^^^, and sueceeded JQr« 
jSmith. 

• He appears to liave directed his attention very 
airly to the inveatigation of those subjects, in the 
study of which his fitture life was chiefly occupied. 
During liis residence at New Machar, Mr. Stewart 
infonns lu^ that the greater part of his time was 
spent in a earful examination of the laws of exter- 
nal perception, and oi the other principles which 
form the groundrwork of human knowledge These 
are treated of in the ^ Inquiry into the Human 
Mind/' and the impression it produced was the 
chief cause of his being invited to Glasgow. 

We are informed by Dr. Reid himself, that be 
never thought of calling in question the principles 
commonly received with regs^d to the human under- 
standing until the Treatise of Human Nature*' 
was published in 1739* Tlie reasoning of tins author 
.app^red to be so just, that there was a necesaly to 
doubt the principles upon which it was founded, or 
-to admit tiie conclusion. 

Eor his own satisfaction, therefore, he entered into 
a serious examination of the principles upon which 
this sceptical system is built, and was not a little sur- 
prised to find,, that it leans with its whole weight 
upon a hypothesis^ which is ancient indeed, and has 
been very generally received by pliilosophers, but of 
which he. could find no solid proof. This hypothesis 
i$, Tliat nothing is perceived but what is in the mind 
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which perceives it : That we do not really perceive 
thiags that are:exl43roalt.but only certain images and' 
pktaieB cf tliem im|iriiited the miml, which are! 
caHed Impressions and Ideas. He resolved to in-* 
qiipe. intck thift subject anew, without regard to any 
hypothesis, and the fruit of this inquiry was presented^ 
iQ.tite public in 176k 

c'Sbmwmk floay be considered as laying the foun-^ 
dation o£ the phUosophical system which he reared^ 
auii. taught for many years with so signal success. 
]^gl§ drawiio.up with great, perspicuity, and contains^ 
a fimd of original remark which does the author ia^. 
finite cicdit. What he afterwards pubUshed on the 
Intellectual Powers (this was dedicated to Mr, Stew- 
art and Dr. Gregory) and on the Active Eowaers of 
Man may be looked upon as ramifications of the 
9ape. phdoiophical principles laid down in the In-- 
qiury. 

Though it must be confessed that Mr. Stewart 
was much indebted to Dr. Beid, and that the philo- 
sophy he taught both in his lectures and in his writ- 
i£^ bore a great resemblance to the Doctor's^ yet it 
must not b^ supposed that he was a slavish imitator, 
or that he was contented with a bare exposition op 
illustration of that system. Every man who culti- 
vates that species of literature, and gives equal atten-. 
tion to the operatims of his own mind, will ftd and 
perceive alike with the rest of mankiiid. Mr. Stew- 
art could also bestow time and attention upon the 
investigation. Enjoyii^ the Idsure of an acadenn- 
cal life, disengaged from the pursuits of interest aud 
ambition, he was in poqsesskm oC every advanti^e 
that could be desired. By th^ publication of the. 
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Elements of the PbUoaophy of the Human Mind^'' 
lie gave ampto pmof J^::bi9 time had been eo»- 
ployed. Iliit wQf It compriMi QM of thttmoafcciMf 

and comprehoQi^w systems of philosophy to be found 
HA tbe lamEuaSQ^ and Idbe atyle in which it is w) 
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kind of disquisitions. From it a tolerable idea may 
Jie fiomied of the extent of the comrsei and li^Mlf* 
variety of interesting topics were discussed* >^ 
. . In 1810^ Mr, Stewait published a quarto voluiae 
<ef Philosophical JBmijs» They are divided into fem 

partS) and are evidently (if we mistake not) detached 
ledmesy which he was accustomed to deliver to the 
dttt*. The tot par^ wAAch cooaiflta of five Ess ay s 
contains a very distinct history of the Ideal theory, 
of its origin and 4K)nsequences# The ficst Eiasay is 
on Locke's Account of the Soitfoes of Humeft KnW- 

ledge, and its influence on the doctrines of some of 
his successors. The seoood, on the Idealism of 
Berkeley. The lUxd» on the influence of Lockt^ 
autliority upon the philosophical systems which 
prevailed in Ifcanoe during the latter part oi the 
oghteoDth oantttfy* The fourth, on die Metapbysii 
cal llieories of Hartley, Priestley and Darwin, and 
the hi thy on the Tencienoy <i£ some 



Tlie subjects treated of in the second part, are, firstf 
On thefieaiitiful f seeondt OiitheSublune{ third. On 
3te(% nnd&uith,Oii tbeGukurt of detain InteHeo- 
toal Habits connected with the first elements of Taste. 
It if sufficient to observe in this places that in aH theie 
EsKiys, the same tokens of accuracy of thought, and 
expression, as well as philooophicitl acutenesiB^ Sat 
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which the author is so remarkable, are to be dis- 
covered. The criticisms he has made upon the 
writings of some of our most popular authors are well 
worthy of attention. But we must refer to the 
Essays themselves, where the reader will find many 
confirmations of what we have now hinted. 

During the session 1809-10, Mr. Stewart felt his 
health so much impaired, that he availed himself of 
the assistance of his friend. Dr. Thomas Brown, to 
lecture for him ; and in May 1810, he resigned his 
chair, and was elected conjunct Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, along with Dr. Brown, after which he 
retircd from the University, retaining the title of 
Emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy y to which 
he had so well founded a claim. He occupied Kin- 
neil House, Linlithgowshire, a seat of the Duke of 
Hamilton. - - -~ - • * ^ .... ^4 - 

Notwithstanding the precarious state of his health, 
he continued his literary pursuits to the end of his life, 
havingpreparedfor the press, and published, the "Phi- 
losophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man,* 
in 9, vols. 8vo. but a few months before his death. 

He died in 1828, in the 75th year of his age. 

To conclude, the University of Edinburgh never 
had a more useful nor a more eminent Professor. 
He raised himself by his talents, and the celebrity 
of his writings, to the very first rank in the literary 
world, and his memory will be long revered by the 
numerous pupils, who, with gratitude remember how 
much they have profited by his instructions. 
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BR. JOHN IUIJ4. 

fjrofesaor Geai^e Stuart formerly meatkmedt wasr 
either really ill, or feigned hioiielf to be ilK in the 
course of the year 1775. Upoa the tweuty-first June 
o£ that year, he . resigned hU professonhip into the: 
hands of the patrons of the Univermty, and upcm the 
twenty-eighth of the same moutiiy tliey elected him- 
and Dn John HiU» aa joint profiumcs ^ HttOianitTf ^ 
or. of the Latin language. 

The tiansaction between these gentlemeDy has ne-^ 
ver been properly explained It was entirely oon^ 
ducted between diemselves. The* town-council, aa 
patrons, took uo other interference in the business, 
than that they were certified that Dr* Hill was a man 
of good character, and competent to die discharge of 
the duties of the office. The common practice is^ 
that when a professor retires, but does not totally re* 
sign his connection with the College, he retains the 
salary, and is st)^led an emeritus profe^sor^ but his 
colleague receives all the fees paid by the students. 
This was not the arrangement which was adopted in 
the present case. Dr. Stuart was to have the whole 
salary, afid.a certain proportion of the fees«>^ What 
tliat was, is not known. After the conclusion of the» 
transaction, he repaired to the country, speedily ror 
<)overed healtl^ and lived for eighteen years aAer*- 
wards. 

John Hill, LL.D., was born at St. Andrews, 
where his father was minister. He received the ear- 
ly part of his education at the grammar school of 

a 
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that city, and went through the regular course at f le 
Universityt being originaliy intended, I believe, for a 
ittinister of the gospel* He 'wai^ - appointed, when a - 
young man, professor of Humanity in tiie University 
of. St. Andrews. .He taught two 'classes in Edin-* 
bttF^h. The classics taught in both, were nearly the 
same, but in the second or senior class, he delivered 
two lectures each week upon Roman antiquities, &c 
Besides the syllabus of his lectures, he published a 
work on Latin synonymes, dn which he had bestow- 
ed great attention. It is too voluminous for ordinary 
use, and what can hardly be avoided in every similar 
work, refinements, and distinctions, where the differ-* 
ences are almost imperceptibte, are frequently made. 
It is allowed, however, that its merit is very conside- 
rable. In the course of his lectures, he bestowed 
great pains in pointing out the nice shades of differ- 
ence in Latin words, which were generally consider- 
ed as synonymous ; and this work contains an abridge- 
ment of what he was accustomed to deliver at much 

* 

greater lengtli in the class. 

- Dr. Hill died suddenly, upon tlie 7th of Decem- 
ber 1805, and, in 1807 there appeared a life of Dr. 
Hugh Blair, which he had left ready for publication. 
He was a man of a great iiow of spiiits, of a fund of 
humour, and iu particular, was a most excellent pun- 
ster. 
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Dr. James Gregory, who for so long a period dis- 
diaiged tbe duties of a Ji^mos m the Uiiiversitj% 
and floaiiitBiiied with so great credit to himplf^ the 
reputation of its medical school, was the oldest son of 
Dir# John Gregory^ q£ whom aoBAe accouot has beea 
given in this History.* He was bom in (he oily of 
Aberdeen, where his father was Professor of Medicine^ 

At a proper ffget, be was sent to tbe grimaev 
scboc^ Aberdeen} and was initiated into the know* 
ledge of the Latin language Xt was at tliis semiu- 
aryi that the foundation was laid pC that acoaiateac>» 
quaintanoe with Roman Kterature^ and di^ cofnasand 
of an. elegant cia&siqaji Latin styles for which he laa 
afterwards ao disting«i?hed« . This sohool was foiipdi 
ed about the beginning of the sixteenth century,* by 
Dj . i^atrick Dun, Principal pf Macischal College^ 
The m t gi itotes and etoigy^ the citf were appoiafc- 

ed the sole governors, and no other persons were per^ 
mitted to intermeddle in the eiection« Those* k^w 

mWf of the nama of J3aa» if poBsessed of.the rapi^ 

site qualiiicaUaii^ were declared to be entitled to tbe 
preference. 

The study of the Xatia la^gnage has bam pioaa* 

cuted at this seminary with great ardour and success 
ever since its foundation. The internal arrange* 
meats which have been finnp time to tune adopted^ 

and the paternal care of those who have had the ma- 
nagement of the institution, have essentially contri- 
buted to its prosperity. When Mr. Gregory attend- 
ed this school, Dr. James Dun, father-iii-law to Dr. 
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Beattie, was rector. This was a station he held for 
nearly seventy years ; and during that period, he had 
the honour of educating some of the best classic 
scholars of which Scotland can boast.* • * ^ 

Towards the beginning of 1765, Dr. John Gre- 
gory left Aberdeen, and came to Edinburgh, where 
it appears he had determined permanently to reside. 
Whether his son had previously to this been enrolled 
a member of King's College, Aberdeen, I have not 
been able to learn ; but upon accompanying his fa- 
ther to Edinburgh, he attended the literary and phi- 
losophical classes, before he began the study of medi- 
cine. He had been very early devoted to the profes- . 
sion of medicine ; and the whole plan of his education 
;was formed, in order that he might enter upon his 
medical studies as well prepared as possible. •••'^ 

It does not admit of a doubt, that under the su- 
perintendance of so able a master as his father, the 
scheme would be skilfully contrived ; and that, as- 
sisted by so eminent a philosopher and aflectionate a 
parent, he would possess every advantage which the 
most favourable circumstances could confer. There 
were various reasons for impressing upon him the ab- 
solute necessity of being a thorough master of the 
Latin language. By early directing the whole force 
of his attention to classical literature, he laid the best 
foundation for the acquisition of general knowledge; 
and as no medical education was considered in those 
days as complete, without having spent some time at 
the University of Leyden, it was indispensable, that 

• Dr. Beattie was for a few years one of the ushers of this schoolj^ 
and left it^ upon heing promoted to the professorship of Moral Philoso- 
phy in Marischal College* 
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^iie should possess a ready command of the Xiatiu lan- 
guage, both that lie might be quali&d to linderstand 
thoroughly the pielections of the proilssors which i 
were delivered in that tougue, and miglit be able to 
.inaiiitatn with propriety a respectable rank in the es- 
timatiou of his fellow-students. He, therefore, cul- 
.tivated with much assiduity, a ready elocution, and 
the command of an elegant Latinity. 

It is well known, that the family of the Gregorys 
Jiavje been, for nearly two centuries, the most dm- 
.tinguished for the cultivation of literature and sci- 
.euce, of any Scottish family, or perhaps of any Euro- 
fem &mily in modern times. Their history aiibrds 
an apposite illustration of what is remarked by Dr. 
^Gregory himself in his Conspectus,'* that children 
resemble their parents, not only in the expression of 
iheir countmuince, and tlie shape of the body, but 
also in the dispositions, in the virtues and vices of 
the fnind** In the passage alluded to^ a reference 
4s made to the celebrated Claudian family at Rome^ 
who for six hundred years had been remarkable for 
jtbeir courage, cruelty, and pride,-"an observation, it 
must be admitted^ which is confinned by the whole 
tenor of the JS^oman history. But the Gregorian fa- 
mily is still more remarkable ; for Dr. James Gre* 
gory was the sixteenth descendant from David Gre- 
gory, Esq. of Kinairdy in Aberdeenshire, who had 
held a profiossorship in a £ritish university. 

The Gregorys had been principally distinguished 
for tlieir gr^^at pioiicieucy in mathematical science. 

* Puentea 8epe In pnile mlvisciiiit ; certe pttentibiiB liberi lUbi 
mnt, non vQltuin modo et corporis formam, wd aniipi iodoIeiD, et ^ 
ttttes^ et vitia.—- Cofu^iec/. Med* Tkear, cap. L b. |6. 
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This was what first brought them into notice,* and 
indeed it was the favourite study of all the most 
eminent philosophers of Europe in those days. At 
the revival of learning die attention of literaiy' men 
was almost wholly engrossed by the classics, and to 
excel as linguists, and be expert in applying the 
principles of criticism, either in the way of explain- 
ing, or publishing accurate editions of their works, 
constituted the summit of their ambition. To be so 
employed was doubtless laying an admirable founda- 
tion upon which might afterwards be reared a noble 
superstructure. But it was a considerable time be- 
fore a due proportion of regard was paid to the 
sciences, which possess an equally and perhaps a su- 
perior claim upon philosophers. i. 

It is a very common opinion, that every man has a 
particular genius, which more particularly qualifies 
him for the successful practice of some art, or making 
eminent proficiency in some science. This theory 
is probably not so well founded as some have ima- 
gined. But it is an undoubted fact, that in proof of 
it, a reference is very generally made to mathemati- 
cians. It may be observed, however, that the evi- 
dence upon which mathematical truth rests, is of a 
quite different nature from any other kind of evi- 
dence. Demonstration does not admit of degrees, 
whilst, moral evidence is susceptible of every grada- 
tion, from what may amount to a very high degree 
of certainty, to the lowest and most doubtful proba- 
bility. It need not excite wonder then, that some 
minds have a greater relish for demonstrative evi- 

• Vid. vol. i. p. 293, »cc. 
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imce-timx otbef^ And tiiia it b easy to conGeive will 
atttiiraliy produce a stroogtr partiality to the aliidy 

of the mathematics than to any otiier branch of 
acience. It would be easy to quote many instances 
in which this tone of temper was so decided, that ak 
most every other subject oi' philosophical pursuit was 
Felinquished, ami the whole beat ot the mind direct* 
#d to mathematical investigation. Such instances cl 
exclusive attachment have cherished the idea of a 
peculiar desigoatiou oi genius beiag requisite in order 
Id arrive at great eminence as a mathematiciaii* 

It does not appear that either Mr. Gregory, or 
his tather, made great prolicieucy in mathematics. 
The society cultivated by the father, during bis re- 
sidence in Aberdeen, was much calculated to with- 
draw his attention from such pursuits, if at any time 
he bad ever formed a taste for them. None of the 
original members ol tlic Aberdonian Literary Society, 
(of wiiich he was one) witli the exception of Dr. 
Keid, were eminent for their skill in mathematics, or 

even their knowledge of general pliysics. The pro- 
cessed ol^^ect ot their association was the improve- 
ment of moral sdenoe, polite Uleiature, criticism, fcc 

and in accomplishing the ends which they had in 
view, tlieu' success was astjonishing. Mr. Gregory 
seems, in the first instance, to have proposed these 

eminent philosophers as patterns for his imitation, be- 
cause at no time did he xeaiou&ly cultivate his talents 
« in studying thescience of quantity. In convofflatioii 
he is understood frequently to have expressed his 
dislike to the study of tiie matliematics in pretty 
strong terms, from which it may be fairly infei3?e4 
that they had occupied only a small portion of his 
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attention, and that the progress he had made was 
very sleoden 

If this were the case it would be absurd to suppose 
Aat he had advanced far in mechanical or natural 
philosophy, because unless his proficiency in the 
higher geometry had been considerable, it was im- 
possible he could enter with ardour into the real 
genius of the Newtonian philosophy. It was the ap- 
plication of mathematics to this branch of philosophy 
which enabled Sir Isaac New ton to explain so clear- 
ly the phenomena of nature. 

The success of his near relation. Dr. Raid, in cul« 
tivating the science of mind, could not fail to give m 
pecuhar direction to his studies. Reid's " Inquiry 
into the Human Mind " was first published tn 
when he was a professor in King's College, Aber- 
deen. It is undoubtedly the most origiual and pro- 
ibund work which was published by any of tbo 
members of the ** Literary Society." TTie impres* 
sion which it produced on the public mind, particu* 
larly in Scotland, was astonishing. The lectures of 
the different professors of Pneumatology were mate* 
rially afiected by it; a comparatively new held of 
inquiry and illustration was opened to their view, and 
what was by way of eminence called ReuPs Philomh 
phi/f became populai* in a very sliort time. So much 
so, that shortly after its publication, upon Dr. Adam 
Smith resigning the professorship of Moral Philoso* 
phy in the University of Glasgow, Dr. Reid was^ 
elected bis successor. The members of the CoU^ 
are the PMrons, and their choice of him is of itself a 
most convincing proof of the high degree of esteem 
in which his treatise was held. The stodenta in our 
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Scottish Universities enter eagcarly into the doctrines 

taught by the professors. This, when Dr. Reid's 
near connection with the Gregorys is considered, 
could not fail to produce a powerful effect upon a 
person of Mr. Gregory's ardent temper. Dr. Reid's 
Essays on tlie Intellectual powers of Man were pub- 
lished in 1785, and were dedicated to him, and Pro- 
fessor Diigald Stewart From the allusion^s which 
are there made, it is evident that lie considered Mr. 
Gregory as perfectly qualified to form a correct jodg* 
ment of the disquisitions which they contained ; and 
this affords another proof of the course of his stu- 
dies having early run in that direction. 

When Mr. Gregory commenced his medical stu- 
dies, the professors of that science in the University 
of Edinburgh^ were men of distinguished abilities* 
The Second Monro held the anatomical chair — ^his 
own father and Culkn taught alternately the practice 
and the institutes of Medicine. Home taught the 
Materia Medica $ Black, Chemistry, and Hope, Bo- 
tany. Mr. Gregory attended the prelections of these 
able masters with the most unremitting industry, and 
after undergoing the usual private examinations wtdi 
the approbation of the Medical Faculty, he publicly 
received the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 177^* 
The subject of his Thesis was, De Morbis Ccdi 
Mutatione Medendis," and though no novelty could 
be expected, it possesses considerable merit. 
* Meanwhile his &ther died suddenly, and did not 
live to see the medical education of his son com- 
pleted, nor to witness the early anticipatioos which 
he gave of possessing those talents that for so long a 
series of years so essentially contributed to maintain 
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and to spread the reputation of the University of 

Edinburgh as the first medical school in Europe. 

Shortly after taking his degree. Dr. Gregory re- 
paired to Leyden» and attended the lectures of the 
celebrated Gaubius,* the immediate successor of 
Boerhaavey whose reputation as a teacher of medi- 
cine was never exceeded in modern times, and who 
raised the fame of his university to the very highest 
pitch, and rendered it the resort of students from 
every country in Europe. Gaubius was his favourite 
pupil. Boerhaave not only possessed the most splen- 
did talents, but was also very remarkable for bene- 
volence and the generosity of his nature. His &mi]y 
consisted of only one daughter. In the course of his 
practice among the poor in Leyden, to whom he was 
most particularly attentive^ he had discovered tt^e 
uncommon abilities of Gaubius when a very young 
boy, determined to rescue him from his obscure 
situation, and put it in his power to cultivate those 
talents which Providence had bestowed upon him. 
With this view, his medical education had been con- 
ducted, and when Boerhaave, in consequence of 
the infirmities of old age, found it necessary to de- 
cline the task of public teaching, Gaubius succeeded 
to the chair, and acquitted himself in a manner every 
way worthy of his great master. Boerhaav e, in me- 
dicine, was, in the proper sense of the word, au eclec* 
iic. . He was much indebted to the ancients, but 
especially to Hippocrates. In forming his system 

• Pr. Gregory, in the address to his pupils prefixed to hia Conspectus 
Med« Theor. alludes to this " lllustris Gaubius ^aem prcoeptorem 
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he made no scrapie q£ bonowing from eveiy one 

whatever he thought .suited his purpose. He there- 
ioxe, besides making ample use of the works of Hip- 
pocratei and Galen, laid the writings of the chemical 
and mathematical physicians also under contribution. 
In Boerbaave's system, however, as well as that of 
his predecessors little or no attention was paid to th# 

nervous system, and its importance seeuis either not 
to have been perceived or not properly regarded^ 
Gaubius was quite aware of this defect, and therefbrn^ 

was at great pains to supply it in his elegant Httle 
work entitled Patludogia MedidmUs. This was 
the state of medicine at Leyden when Dr* Gregory 
repaired thither. 

A full account of all the circumstances which at- 
tended Dr. Gregory's appointment to a professorship 
in the University of Edinburgh has never been given 
to U^e public, and after consulting the records o| the 
honourable the Town Council, conversing with gen^ 

tiemen from whom I thought I was most likely to de- 
rive information, I freely confess that the account 1 
4un able to give cf it is still imperfect. 

Dr. John Gregory, as has been already mentioned,* 
4ied in February 1773. In terms of the agreement 
inserted above,t Dr. Cullen was at liberty to make 
his election either to teach the Practice or the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine. He preferred the former. The 
Patrons delayed fiUing the chaur till the end of the 
■session ; and upon the 5th of May they made choice 
of Dr. Alexander Monro Drummond to be Professor 
pf the Institutes. This gentleman was a native of 

♦ Vid. p. IIO. 

t VlfL Yoi ii. p. SS5« 
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the city of Edinburgh, in which his father was a book- 
seller, aiul who being patronized by Dr. Monroe 
Primus, out of gratitude named his sod after fakn* 
He had received a regular education in Edinburgh, 
imd at the ordinary time entered College. He had 
early chosen medicine as his profession, and after 

attending the medical classes he graduated in 1770* 
The subject of his The^s was De febribus Arcen^ 
dis.'' 

Shortly after this he went abroad, and settled at 
Naples* Dr. Drummond is represented as having 
dedined the professorship at a very early stage of 
the transaction. He is described as having been a 
man of the most elegant and fascinating manners^ and 
the King of Naples is reported to have been so pan* 
tial to him, as not to have given his consent that he 
should leave his dominions. It was in consequence 
of the intercession of royaitjr that he remained im 
Italy. 

Upon the 27th of October 177^, before the com- 
mencement of the session^ Dr. Francis Home was 
appointed to teach the class till Dr. Drummond 
should arrive. Tlds be appears to have done for two 
sessions. And upon the 6th of September the 
late excellent and venerable Dr. Duncan, senior, at 
the time of his death the oldest lecturer in the Bri^ 
tish dominionSy if not in Europe, was nominated to 
perform a similar duty for the ensuing session. Upon 
the supposition of Dr. Drummond's finally declining 
to accept of the professorship, this gendeman was a 

candidate for the vacant chair, hut upon the l[)th of 
June I77B, Dr. James Gregory was elected Prolessoir 
of the Institutes of Medicine. 
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. It is a most singular, but it is an undoubted fact, 
that when the Town Council assembled for the ex- 
press purpose of electing a professor, no other person 
was mentioned but Dr. Gregory, and all that was 
stated in regard to him was, the Lord Provost asked 
the Council if it were agreeable to them that Dr. 
Gregory should be appointed ; no person objected, 
and therefore he was elected. 

It has been suggested, and in my opinion with 
great probability, that the delays which took place 
were chiefly with the view of paying the way for Dr. 
Gregory. It was considered as too precipitate a 
step to promote so young a graduate to a professor- 
ship. But after having spent some time abroad, his 
opportunities of improvement were looked upon as 
having been greatly increased, and when he return- 
ed to Edinburgh it was thought that greater weight 
would be added to his prelections in the eyes of the 
students as well as of the public. 

The high reputation of his father, and the con- 
nections he had formed, afforded an introduction to 
any preferment in the line of his profession, and 
thus gave him advantages which few have enjoyed. 
He was about twenty-four years of age when he 
commenced his labours as a professor, and certainly 
no one ever entered upon a task with more favour- 
able auspices. His father had taught the same class 
with great reputation. He had therefore his fatlier's 
course of lectures in his possession, which could not 
fail to render him the most essential assistance. 

We are informed by Dr. Gregory himself, that as 
soon as he was preferred to the professorship of the 
Institutes of Medicine, he had determined, and in- 
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deed promised to his students to publish a text book 
ior tiieir use* This he accordiDgly did in tlie course 
pf a very few years. The advantages accompanying 
such a work are numerous both to the professor and 
his pupils. It is entitled Conspectus Medicines 
Theoretical ad usum Academicum/' The custom of 
deliveriiiiif lectures in the Latin language upon me- 
dical subjects had been long abandoned in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and as Dr. Gregory had not 
attcinpted to introduce a new plan, but in imitation 
of bis colleagues lectured in English, it excited some 
surprise that he should have adopted the Latin Ian* 

guagc, more especially as he himself has confessed 
that he could have much better and more easily at- 
tained simplicity or perspicuity of thought and ex- 
pression upon medical subjects by employing English 
than Latin. The reasons which he assigns, are, 
that the study of the Latin tongue was too much 
neglected, notwithstanding that for almost three hun- 
dred years, it had been tiie language made use of by 
the learned both in the composition of their works 
and their intercourse with each other, by which 
means a knowledge of the arts and sciences was both 
inore speedily and generally disseminated. The nr , 
tural consequence also of works on medical science 
being written in English was, that many excellent 
authors, especially the more ancient, are either totally 
neglected or seldom referred to. He was likewise in- 
duced to publish it in Latin, because, by the stac 
tutes of the University, all the private and jpublic eXt 
aminations, as well as the different exercises previous 
tp obtaining the degree of Doctor of Medicine are 
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performed in that language, and he might have add- 
ed 80 are all the medical fomiMUB of presciiptioii 
made use of in practice. He refers also to the ex* 
ample which the celebrated Dr. Cullen had shown 
him in his NimAdf^ Meikodica* 

The latinity of the Conspectus** has long entitled 
him to be ranked as one of the best writers of medi- 
cal Lalin among the modems, and is in this countrjr 
in particular, esteemed as of classical authority. The 
work itself makes no pretensions to originality of in- 
vention or novelty of theory, but it is elegantly 
drawn up, and the arrangement at least is his own, 
wliich includes no ordinary degree of merit. Upon 
the death of Dr. Cullen in 1790, Dr. Gregoiy was 
appointed to the professorship of the Practice of 
Medicine in the University of Edinburgh. 

In the year 179^ Dr. Gr^ry published in two 
volumes, octavo^ An Essay on liberty and Neces* 
sity. He had evidently bestowed a great deal ot la* 
hour in the composition of this work, and seems to 
have been thoroughly persuaded of the truth of his 
view of the subject No doubt, under tliis impres- 
sion, he transmitted the manuscript to Dn Priestley, 
who, under the title of philosophical necessity, is 
supposed to have comprehended something very little 
dilfer^t from the fatalism of the ancient stoic philo- 
aophers. Dr. Priestley, however, would not read it, 
and assigned as a reason, that his mind was made up, 
and he had therefore long given over thinking upon 
these subjects. A very long introduction is prefixed 
to the Essay, in which an account is given of this 
transaction. It contains, besides, a great deal of 
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misceUaneous matter, and though difiuae^ evidently 

discovers marks of genius. 

It does not enter into our plan to give an account 
of the various disputes which Dn Gregory had with 
the surgeons and physicians of Edinburgh, These 
occasioned much regret to the friends of both parties, 
and it is better, perhaps, that they should now be 
buried in obHvion. 

' Dr. Gregory was appointed first Physician to his 
Majesty for Scotland, and had the best and most ex- 
tensive practice in Edinburgh, in which he was dis- 
tinguished by the utmost benevolence and disinter- 
"estedness where circumstances called for it. He 
was a great tavourite with the students, and contri- 
buted mainly to the reputation of the University, 
during a long period. He was twice married, and 
by his second marriage left a numerous family, of 
whom the eldest son was educated for the bar, and 
another has studied medicine. 

Dr. G. was of a very athletic figure, and from his 
remarkably abstemious iiabits, had every appearance 
ol1>eing likely to live to a very advanced age. Being 
called to the country, however, to visit a patient, in 
letuming home in a very dark night, the carriage 
was overturned, and unfortunately the Doctor's arm 
was broken, which was supposed to have ever after 
affected his health. Since the year 17979 he had 
Tepeated attacks of inflammation of the lungs, an in« 
ness of which nature ultimately hastened his death. 
He died on the 2d April 18^1, in the 68th year of 
his age ; and his funeral, which was a public one, 
was attended by the Lord Provost and Magistrates, 
the Senatus Academicus, and different bodies of the 
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otizeDSi amidst general regret for the loss of such a 



DB. Ain>B£W HUNTER. 

Dr. Andrew Hunter was the eldest son of Andrew 
Hunter, Esq. a member of the Honourable Society 
of Writers to his Majesty's Signet, and was in exten- 
sive practice. He consequently gave his sou every 
iqyportanity of improvement which Edinburgh could 
.affi>rd. The amiableness of his dispositions, and the 
mildness of his temper, at a very early period of his 
]ife» endeiured him to his family and izompanions. He 
was sent to the High School, went through the regn- 
Jar course, and was entered as a student in the Uni- 
versity. His religious impressions and devotional 
turn of mind had soon discovered themselves, and he 
was at no pains to conceal that his views were di- 
rected to the church, though heir to a considerable 
fortune. He attended the prescribed terms at the 
Divinity Hall, then taught by Dr. Hamilton, whose 
.colleague he afterwards becaiQe, and was licensed, I 
believe, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. His great 
patron, that is, the persou who had the chief super- 
intendance of his studies, and wbp by way of advice 
directed him what authors he ought to read, and to 
what subjects he ought at this time more particularly 
to direct hi^ attention, was (I have been told) tbs 
late celebrated Robert Walker, one of the minisln 
of the High Church, author of several volumes of 
very eloqu^t sermons, ^d . to whom Dr. Blair ha^ 
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borne so very affectionate a tribute of esteem, both 
as a man of talents and of genuine religion.* 

It was not long before he was presented to a hv- 
ing. Part of his father's property was in the county 
of Dumfries, and he of course had considerable in- 
terest in it. Upon the death of Mr. John Scott, one 
of the ministers in the town of Dumfries, Mr. Hun- 
ter was presented by the crown in 1770. He conti- 
nued in that situation for nine years, and when a va- 
cancy took place in Edinburgh, through the interest 
of a relation of his own, the late Sir James Hunter 
Blair, the magistrates of the city, who are thepatrons> 
presented him to the New Greyfriars in 1779 ; and 
through the same channel, he was shortly after ap- 
pointed joint Professor of Divinity, and thus united 
two offices, which in Dr. Hamilton's time, were to- 
tally separated.! It ought to be observed, however, 
that upon Dr. Hamilton's death, it was agreed be- 
tween the patrons and Dr. Hunter, that instead of 
the professor of divinity being allowed the same sa- 
lary with one of the city ministers, when the offices 
were conjoined, he should only receive L.lOO Ster- 
ling, per annum ; and this regulation still continues., 

By a certain class of students, both his literature 

• See the last volume of Mr. Walker's Sermon^. 

f When I wrote the very brief account of Dr. Hamilton, (vol. ir. 
p. 366, &c.) I was not informed of the reason of the professorship being 
disjoined from that of a city minister in his case. I have since learned 
that the celebrated Dr. Alexander Webster was a candidate at the same 
time, and actually had a majority in the council. Provost Drummond, 
who had long managed the town politics, perceived that the only way in 
which he could effectually oppose the Doctor, was by preventing the 
union of the two offices, and succeeded. 
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and talents were greatly underrated ; but this ap- 
peared to me to proceed from their dislike to the 
view he took of Scripturef doctrine. He himself was 
a decided Calvinist. He delivered his sentiments 
upon controverted points with modesty and candour. 
He stated the arguments on both sides with great 
firmness and impartiality ; but never failed in sum- 
ming up the evidence, to state on which side he con- 
sidered the preponderance to be. He employed 
Professor Pictet of Geneva's sliorter system of divi- 
nity, as a text book. His full course lasted four 
years, this being the term of regular attendance at 
the Hall, previous to obtaining licence, every student 
had an opportunity of hearing the whole system pre- 
lected on. The chief defect of his lectures, was not 
want of matter ; but they were destitute of that no- 
velty of arrangement and illustration, which is so 
much calculated to interest the hearers. There was 
another circumstance which impaired his popularity 
among the moderate clergy, and consequently among 
some of the students. The late Dr. James Mac- 
knight was very anxious to be elected Dr. Hamilton's 
colleague ; and I have been confidently assured, 
had written out lectures on theology with that ex- 
pectation ; but would never agree to undertake the 
labour during the life of Dr. Hamilton, without some 
remuneration. The negociation was at this stage, 
when Dr. Hunter was invited to Edinburgh ; and in 
consequence of his accepting of the terms proposed 
by the patrons. Dr. Macknight was disappointed. 
Contrasts were much more frequently made then 
than latterly, between the two, and in general to the 
disadvantage of the former. No competent judge 



cm entertain the smallest doubt of Dr. Mackoiglitto 
Ill0nts as a mkke$l iQtit^ ImbMam ht might^MM 

tcquitted*MiJfi(elf a» -a professor, it is impossibly.*© 
saj, as lie was never put to the imk, I cq^14 ffmti 

tioii mmsiihimtifm ia ihft history e£ the ^coMfth 

fJni^^lilles, of mem of acknowledged abilities, niuk- 
ing an indifferent appearance whfiQ advaac«4..tii^jy^ 
^rofesscMTs , wilo did not give neasdy MtMk^ 
iPHlMillksilM' of' inferior acqniromciits ^vere uni- 
versally admitted to do. A great. deaJL. depend^^npj 

an tlie mam^m wbiclx tbe lecluiw deli^^iakt 
iwMilMNllar^» general jMwtice was to 

deliver a cri- 
tical lecture upon Monday, on Tuesday and We^, 

n^iy, a lectum^ on the isjatem. Oa Thuimtajv ib« 
iMIMiiiriMm' 8lttdeiit» on the system, and Friday 
was ap^ iopriateJ ibr hearing discourses of t/?f 

students. H& wa^ fac irom being deficieetin 
Jhg. «ilMj|ie/a^ only's^^ in his lectures, but 
also in the criticisms^ wiuch he wm called upon tm 
make upon th%^iU9«our9e9 which irae deUvered* fin 
discharging Ihis part of bis duty, he was much to be 
admired* Whatever was worthy of cpaim^dati(6^ 
j|as always iMiaced by binn in such. termB j^mm 
very ag<ltth|e. the author; and when he either 
differed in sentiment, or had SiUiy oUservatioos 
make on tlie meaner of deUveiy, he stated th#in« 40^ 
iifconcaiHiilg «f way» that it was impossible to take 
offence. The liberahty oi his view§, andLhis Ui|^ 

ian tempe%i«adJr». an such oceaaions most jswmplnrjf^ 
> He was eXet^ngly attentive to the students, and 
W€k> u.Iways ready to exert himseii' in their bj^lial^^ 
mrmsijr whichrihey couid point out The isuns ^ 
:tbat h&^ve to po0f students to assist ^U^DJ^ 
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in the prosecution of their studies were very con^ 

siderable. These were bestowed as if by stealthi 
and done in such a way as not to hurt the feelings <^ 
those upon whom they were conferred^ 

The })atioi>s next pi esented him to the collegiate 
charge oi the Iron Church parish in 1786. As a 
preflcher he was far above mediocrity. He ptah- 
Kshed several single sermons, lukI his sermons in the 
Scots Preacher afford a very good specimen of his 
taste in that kind of composition. - / 

When any important question was agitated in 
church courts, he was not a mere spectator, but took 
an active part in the discussion. He had a very reftdy 
command of language; and from the weight of his 
character, and the complete conviction whidi both 
sides of the house had of the purity and si nceritj ti 
his motives, he was always heard with the utmost 
attention. In the year 1792, he was raised to the 
dignity of being Moderator to the General Assmkhlyt 
But it was as a pi ivate gentleman and a Christian 
that he appeared to the greatest advantage. His 
piety was fervent, cheerful not gloomy, and on Mi 
deathbed he evinced the same steady princi[)le and 
well founded hope tliat had adorned his hie, with 
expressions of gratitude to God for the many towt- 
forts which he had mingled in his lot. 

Dr. Hunter was married to the Hon. Miss Napier, 
who died some time before him, sister to the late 
Lord Napier, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. His eldest son succeeded him in his 
estate, and his youngest entered the church, where 
he is a much respected and useful minister. 
He died in April 1809, and perhaps no man 
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in a pobHc statioii ever pissed through life more res-* 
peoted, or with a more unblemished reputation. 



MR. ALLAK MACONOCHIE. 

1 

* Mr. James Balfour having given in his resigbatioii 

as professor of the Law ofNature and Nations in 1779, 
Allan Maconochie» Esq. advocate^ was presented by 
the Crown to the vacant chair. « 

This gentleman was the son of Alexander Maco^ 
nochie, Esq, of Meadowbank. He was born in 
Edinburgh, upon the 26th of January 1748» N. S. 
It is somewhat remarkable that he is the only person 
now known to whom the late celebrated Dr. Alex- ' 
ender Adam performed tlie duty of what is com^ 
WKNiIy styled a private teacher.*^ The Doctor ap- 
pears to have acted in this capacity about the year 
-17i58, when his pupil was in his tenth year. Mr 
-Maoonochie's father, whose profession was that of , 
the law, and who himself had of course received the 
benefit. of a liberal education, was fully sensible pf 
the great importance of his son being thoroughly 
■grounded in the principles of the Latin language. 
In order to accomplish this he determined to give 
*him every opportunity of improvement, and he coul'd 
not have pitched upon a person better qualitted tp 
^communicate instruction, nor to excite ardour in .the 
juvenile mind than the amiable Doctor, whose exam* 
pie and precepts could not fail to produce a lasting 
imjpressioa upon a youth possessed of genius. . 

^ ^ FiV« Life of -Dr. AUam. I 
VOL. III. r 
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I have not been able to ascertain the precise, yeal* 
when Mr. Maconochie entered the University of 
Edinburgh, but this is a matter of comparatively 
little importance. Tlie professors who then held the^ 
different chairs, whose classes it was necessary tor him^ 
to attend previou.^ly to entering as an advocate at the 
Scottish bar, were men of distinguished eiqi^inenq^^ in 
their different departments. Such men as StevensoiH 
ferguson and otliers roused his native energies, and 
were the means of forming tliat taste fot g^j 
knowledge, for the possession of which 
he was so remarkable. 
• The ardour with which Mr« Maconoqhki. e^s ^M e d 
upon any pursuit, even till within a shorf tioie oftj$ 
death, is well known to his friends. But the same 
activity of mind discovered itself at a yeiy iM^pr 
period of his career. Having laid an excelleiit foua^ 
dation of Greek and lioman literature, he spet^dily 
saw the importance and advantages which woi|I4 
ai;company the cultivation of the art of public speak- 
ing. He was convinced, alsQ, that witliout the prao- 
tical habit of exercising himself in this way* what* 
stock of knowledge soever he might acquire, that he 
could never attain excellence. He and othejc, 
young gentlemen his teiiow students, in 176^ 
themselves into a society, to which, as mentionedf^ 
the preceding life of Mr. Bruce, they gave the ^ame 
of the Speculative Sodety. The five gentlemen wji^, 
were associated with him were Messrs. Cree(^ 
J^nar, Bruce, Mackenzie, and Belsches, and ttn^ 
assumed at their first meetmg Mr. Chadea Stuart^qi^ 

Mr. ^lliam Creech was the son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Creech, minister of Newbattle, a parish in the 
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vicinity of Edinburgh. After finislnng his gramma-* 
ticai education at Dalkcitliy he went through a com^ 
fkeke coufse of liberal study at the Umversity of 
Edinburgh. From the friendship shown him by Mr. 
Kiacaid, an eminent bookseller in Edinburgh, be was 
ifiiBhsmed'io become his apprentice, and after his return 
m>m traveUing on the continent with Lord Kihnaurs, 
^Ijlllit son of the Earl of Glencairn^ he was assumed sl 
littrfimr by Mr. Kincaid, who soon re«g^ed to bim the 
business. 

^^Mn Creech was quickly at the head of his profes- 
sibny and published .the. chief literary works that 
issued from the Edinburgh press. He was the author 
of several articles abounding in wit and humour^ 
which appeared in periodical publications, and of a 
" Comparative View^ as to the mode of living, &c, 
in Edinburgh," addressed to Sir John Sinclair, and 
ioserted in the Statistical Account of Scotland. A 
TOllection of these was made after his death in an 
octavo volume, entitled " Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces.'* 
He was several times a magistrate, and Lord Provost 
in 1812 and 1813. He died in January 1815, a few 
months after the meeting of the Society in 1814t 
naentioned in the life of Mr. Bruce, at which be was 
unable to be present. 

Mr. John Bonar, was the eldest son of the Rev. 
John Bonar, one of the ministers of Perth. He acted 
as Secretary of th^ Society for upwards often years^ 
and was highly distinguished by his talents and clas* 
ttcal elegance. He had been designed fof tbe Churcb 
ef Scotland ; but an opening presenting itself in the 
Excise, he was diverted from his purpose. In pro* 
cess of time be succeeded to be solicitor of Excise. 
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In the discharge of the duties of his office it was 
necessary for biin to take au active part in tlie dls- 
ctissions on revenue questions which came before the 
Justice of Peace and JEzekequer courts and indeed the 
greater oumber of his predecessors were on tliat ac** 
count selected from the bar. I have heard Mn Boilar 
upon such occasions acquit himself with great 
ability* The subjects which necessarily came under 
the review of that court were not susceptible of 
much embellishment, or of a luminous display of 
oratory ; but in precision of language, acuteness of 
f emarkt clearness of statement^ and the art of eljkit* 
ing the truth from witnesses who frequently were 
pot much disposed to communicate wliat they knew, 
be had few superiors } the style of his oratory was 
suited to his subjects. He died several years ago* * 

Professor Bruce has been ahead y mentioned.* 
He was nearly nineteen yeai*s professor of Logic in 
the University of Edinburgh, and rose to very 
high situations in public life. It is singular that in 
professions so ditterent, such eminence should have 
been respectively attained, as by them and the subject 
pf this mcmoii . Mr. Bruce survived all his associates* 

Mr. Maconocliie was in his seventeenth year when 
the Speculative Society was instituteda The founflei^ 
wej e ail about the same age. Meanwhile he applied 
with the most persevering industry to the study^ ot 
^he Scottish law* In the year 1768 he had complefri 
^d his studies preparatory to passing as a lawyer in 
Scotland ; but he was anxious to increase his stodc 
of general knowledge, and for this purpose* in thtf 

* l^i<^.p. iiSof this voliiiiie. - • ■ 
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Gourse of the same year, he visiti^ the continent, 

aiui resided for some time at Paris. Having returned 
to Gbreat Britain in l^60f he entered liimself a stu- 
dent .at Lincoln's Inn, and kept several l^erms. He 
had ho intention of going to the English bar, but he* 
^rished to attend the Court of King's Bench, that 
he^ might have an opportunity of observing the ded- 
sidris of Lord Mansfield. He was ever after in the 
practice of ascribing great value Jto the time he si>ent 
ia his attendance in this court. After undergoing* 
the iisual' examinations, he was admitted a member 
of the Faculty pf Advocates in the year 1770. Some 
conaideral^le time is always requisite before any youiig' 
man can get into extensive practice at the bar. Good' 
natural abilities, indefatigable application, apd power- 
ful connections can certainly dp a great deal, and in 
the Jong run genera^y accomplish the object in view. 
But siiii it requires time beibre the public repose 
jthat.fronfidence in a young practitipner which is ne- 
cessary, to ensure business! In 1771 he returned to 
the continent, and remained in France till l??*^* 
JHe visited different parts of th3^t country^ but chietiy 
resided at Rheims. ^ 

It has long been the practice of young lawyers to 
|ii'ocure a seat in the General Assembly, which a\U 
jiually meets at Edinburgh in the month of Mayi 
Among- other advantages that flow from this, young 
jiien of talents are alibrded an opportunity of din* 
playing their abihty for debate, and of bringing them- 
selves into notice. If they make a distinguished 
figure, their tame is speedily spread throughout the 
whole country^ and those who decide upon their 

merits ;u*c allowed on all hands to be the ino:>t com- 

4 
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petentand unexceptionable judges, Mr. Maconochie's 
first appearance in this supreme ecclesiastical court 
was in the Assembly of 177 h and he at that time 
represented the burgh of Dunfermline. During the 
course of the same year he married Miss EHzabeth 
Wellwood, daughter of Robert Wellwood, Esq. of 
Garvock, in tlie county of Fife. The first cause tliat 
he ever pleaded as a lawyer he received from Mr. 
Wellwood. It was probably in consequence of this ' 
connection, and that of the Prestons of Valleyfield, 
that he was returned as a Member for Dunfermline. 

Though Mr. Maconocfiie's application to the study 
of the law was indefatigable, being well persuaded 
that this was the only method by which he could 
secure employment as an advocate, yet his attention 
was not confined solely to the perusal of the statute 
booky to the examination of cases, or the reports of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in Scotland. 
While these occupied a proper degree of his regaid, 
his turn for speculation led him to examine the 
foundation of all law, or in other words to investigate j 
the Philosophy of Law which is sometimes called 
Public Law, or the Law of Nature and Nations. 

A brief sketch of the origin and history of this 
modern science has been given in a former pait of 
this history,* as well as of the occasion on which a 
professorship was (bunded in order to teach it. How 
many courses had been delivered by tlie diflbrent 
professors I cannot say, nor even whetlier they all 
lectured ; but as we have already mentioned, upon 
the resignation of Mr. Balfour in 1779, Mr, Alaco- 

• Vid. vol. ii. p. 60, &c. , 
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nochie was presented to the chair by the Crown. 
No professorship in the University was better suited 
to liis speculative habits, and it is much to be regret- 
ed that he did not continue his labours for a longer 
period. His lectures are represented as having been 
exceedingly interesting, and as containing a great 
variety of new views upon subjects on which there 
is so ample scope for the application of historical 
knowledge, and the exercise of ingenuity. He only 
however, gave lectures for two sessions, and the 
reason assigned for this is, that his practice at the 
bar speedily became so extensive that it was impossi- 
ble for him to attend to both. The lectures are in 
the possession of his son. • • . 

Professor Maconochie's talents, the general know- 
ledge he possessed, his famihar acquaintance with 
what was necessary to acquit himself as a barrister, 
united with his habits of severe application to busi- 
ness, could not fail to bring him into notice. Great 
reliance was placed upon the soundness of his opiui. 
ions on questions which involved any intricate point 
of law. As a Chamber Counsel therefore he was in 
great request. And in his law papers, as well as in 
his pleadings before the Lords^ his acuteness was 
conspicuously displayed in detecting fallacies in the 
arguments of his opponents, or in pointing out errors 
of law which they had committed. He was in the 
year appointed Sheriff of the county of Ren- 
frew. • . 

After having distinguished himself at the bar, and 
while he was engaged in extensive practice, on the 
death of Lord Abercromby he was advanced to be 
one of the Lords of Council and Session on the lltli 
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of March 1796. The title which he assumed was 
that of Lord Meadowbank, and in 1804p^ he was a^ 
pdiMed x>ne of the Lords of Justidaiy. In both of 
these situations he acquitted himself with uncommon 
ability. He carried the same independent tone of 
Ifihiking to the bench which he ex^ci0ed'i»iprivate^ 
and no authority whatever swayed him in his judg- 
ments without the production pf evidence, mid when 
IfMln^titutiotf of a jury cotirt in Scotland w$b m agi« 
tatk>n, he wrote a pamphlet entitled Considerations 
^the Introduction of Tnal by Jury in Scottmi/' 
the plan h^g matured in hewas ap* 
pointed one of the Lords Commissioners. 

When the llojal Society of Edintairgh waa iMor- 
]pGfifid:(fd'by a thslner Ihoiii hid 'Majesty^ be wwoDe 
cif its earliest members, and for several years befi>re 
1^ death, was one of the Vice Presidents* Mia*pa|iar 
Ennopean Gb^rathehtt is* wtying^iem^md 

discovery an intimate acquaintance with the oiigia 
atid hiitJ^rf of those sittgula^'^fsttiblisbment&r ^ i •«> . 

Lord Meadowbank's studies #cMrfiCNi«ico«fiMdf to 
those subjects only which were connected with his 
^trbfed^on. His pur^uit^ ^vere tiiuch iyiom^iifiniiff 
^ds^han tfab^e' bf most of his- b^ethrolK He bid 
early acquired a taste for metaphysical discusamit 
Vetained it tht^Ugfa life.' Hia genias wema to 
Ittfi^e^i^d a pet^uliar't^fd^ey l» tM* Uiid'ef -diaqm* 
3iti0p, and upon proper occasions (le'-never shrunk 
from an argument He appears to have been/ooor 
sciou^^>f his strength, ai)d*<th«iti ^^nM' trin re- 
sti;aint which lie cheiisbed in othersj he eJiempiified 
Jbij^ 'hi^ own conduct » ruv/ ./.;< o»» 

He took a warm interest in the extension of scieo- 
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tific knowledge, and thoi^ it does not appear tint 
he had prosecuted to any great length the study of 
the accurate sci^ces, yet he was fully sensible of 
dieir importance^ and showed bis zeal both as Vice 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and a 
director: of. the Astrqaoaucal InstitiAtioo q£ the same 
^ptlacew 

He entered keenly into whatever regarded na- 
tional unprovemeat. Both the liberal and the me- 
tthonioal ads enj^sged his attention.. . He bad, at aU 
thnes aft accurate acquaintance with what was going 
^rwardin the poUtical world ^ and in his sentiments 
was an admirer of Mr* Pitt's system, and tbat of thoae 
iwlMr adhered to die plan chalked out by tbat iUus- 
trious/Btatespan. He was equally familiar with all 
i.th»ititeniiy intelligence iwhich was &ow^ time to tune 
fowimitaiicatedi to. the pnblie. This was the only 
species of luxury ii) which he delighted to indulge, 
4HDd>ia/tbiS'man9fff he.ym accustomed ^ spend such 
•hours as Jie eould'<space from, .tfa^^/atigu^ of a very 
jJabortous proiessiou. 

During tbcr*€iwroe of ]t814».his.beaitb was such as 
egmtittdiaailioM that it was far from being in a con* 
firmed state. At last he was confined to the house, 
witwtthstandiDg^iOit' W^cb he continited to be cheer- 
iiUrriaod' Umljr, and waa as busy as ever. Medical 
aid, however, proved unavailing, and he died upon 
•4be^l^lh of June lfil6>an th& si^ty«nju)th year of his 
age. 

* Mrs. Maconochie survived him for a few years. 

* Jdis eldest son is the Honourable Alexander Maco- 
nochie, Lord Meadowbank. He left besidecb thiee 

jions.. . . , . . , . . 
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, Dr. John Walker's father was Rector of the Gram- 
.mar Sciioul in the Canongate^ Edinburgh* This 
gentleman was an excellent dasakal schokur, attd £of 
4iccN»idenibIeJKiniberof jeare 8iqp|>orted the repu- 
-tatioa pf that seminary, and had the honour of edor* 
jttlMig eoreral pupib irha mtra^distingaished- ibr the 
' cultmftipn €f poike MenftUMv' mmI «fi»rwtttdU4nllMlNi 
*m veiy respectable proficients in the Latin and Greek 

* He mwM esceecEngly arakiiit that hti Md duMM 

.be a good scholar, and therefore was particularly 
lamfial loi hiik education, .He bestowed the utmmt 
pms in i M ti a cting him in the elementB eP-nmrni 

.learnings and in laying a good foundation upon which 
:a notable superstructure could afterwards be raiseeL 
*Jathtttliewialittteiloiibt(thatiie8iK Ihmre 

been uiisurecl by an old p:entleman, who was the 
. Doclor'« contempoiary^ that he coukl read Momer 
-when only ten years of age, and dvamg a Img Ufe 
,his taste tor the classics never forsook him. " 

Being designed ibr the church, he was s^it to "the 
lUniwnrity. of £«ltnbiirgh, but in what precise year ke 
.entered College, I have not been able to learn. Having 
^tonded the usual literary and philosophical classes 

necessary before being admitted to the Divinity HaM, 
.this took place in due cour.se of time ; and having 
•iieiivered with the approbation of the Professor, the 

immber of diaooun^t prescribed by the laws of the 

church, lie look the oidiaaiy steps for obtaining 
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license. I have understood that he applied to the 
presbytery of Edinburgh. In that case, it is neces- 
sary for the candidate to be introduced to eleven 
members of presbytery at least, to procure their con- 
currence. He was licensed after having undergone 

the requisite trials. u.^. . « < i 

He seems to have had a strong partiality for the 
study of natural history, botany and the kindred 
sciences from his earliest years. It is certain, that 
aj>plication to these formed through life the peculiar 
bent of his genius, but what were the particular 
causes which produced this tendency are now for- 
gotten. The works of Linnaeus were just coming 
into notice in Great Britain, and his wonderful suc- 
cess in arranging what is known in the animal, vege- 
table, and fossil kingdoms excited the astonishment 
and admiration of the philosophical world. This 
gave a novelty and interest to natural science which 
was very extraordinary. The example of Ikiffon 
operated after a similar manner ; and the efforts of 
. both probably incited Dr. Walker to the cultivation 
of those fascinating studies, in which he took so ex- 
quisite delight. 1» ' «IV U>»i*ff!! 

It is likely that soon after being licensed he 
was presented to the church of Glencross about seven 
miles south of Edinburgh. Part of Pcntland hills 
being in the parish, this atlbrded him a noble oppor-r 
tunity of indulging his taste for botany. When he 
removed to this bleak but romantic station, at the 
proper season, he delighted to traverse these moun- 
tains, and took great pleasure in increasing his col- 
lection of plants. The country people, who had 
never been accu^stomed to ace their clergyman engage 
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in such occupations, expressed their wonder at what 
could be his intention in gathering such a quantity of 
what they called fi^eth^ and many very sage conjee* 
tures w(^re formed upon the subject. 

The Dogtor was vastly superior to the most of 
ordinary parsons both in literature and scientific ac- 
quirements, and this superiority was speedily per- 
eeived^ by some of the 'more distinguished of his 
parishioners and neiglibours. His company and coh- 
versation was in great request, and there were several 
in thatp^t of the coi^titry who were Vjery coihpeteQt 
to appreciate his sterling value. - $ • . ' 

Among these was the late William Tytler, Esq. of 
Woodhousielee, the patroQ of the church of Gleu- 
eross, and one of the principal heritors of the parish. 
He was already well known by his ** Inquiry into tlie 
evidenc^ against Mary Qiieen of Scots»'' and the m*. 
pressibn which it has made upon the world since its 
first publication has been very favourable to tlie con* 
duct and character of that princess. He was diatio- 
guisbed as an elegant critic, and it was Mr. Tytler 
who discovered in the Bodleiau Library among the 
manuscripts of the celebrated Selden; *^ The King's 
Qiiair,'* which was supposed to be lost Hiis he 
published in 1783, acccnupanied with a learned com* 
mentary. He was the author of various other works 
'besides* 

Another pei*son who showed Dr. Walker the mo^i 
marked attention waa James Philp, Esq, of Greeu* 
law. He was bred to the law, and was appointed 

Judge of the High Coin t of Adii|icaity. lie ilis>- . 
charged the duties of this oflkti; ib^g||||^ears with 
great reputation. lie was remaikabie for tbe mtUr 
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ness of his manners, but of the utmost decision of 
character, which he exemphfied on several trying 
occasions. ^ f 

The only other patron of the Doctor that I shall 
mention at this time was Sir James Clerk, Bart, of 
Pennycook. He had made the tour of Europe, re- 
sided for a considerable time at Rome, and was uni- 
versally allowed to be one of the best judges in the 
fine arts, and of every tbinff connected with them in 
Scotland. ... ' 

These gentlemen sriowed him the most distin- 
guished marks of civility and regard. Whatever 
time he could with propriety spare from the necessary 
duties of his office as a clergyman was principally 
spent in their company. I readily confess, that when 
4, knew him he was advanced in years. His manner 
and conversation was then considerably formal, and 
I am strondy inclined to think that it had always 
pretty much partaken or that cast. 1 here was, howl 
ever, at the same time an ingenuous simplicity and 
candour in the whole of his deportment which much 
interested every spectator, or those who transacted 
business with him. It was indicative of the honesty 
and uprightness of his intentions, and that nothing 
was more the object of his' ambition tfian to avoid 
whatever was ambiguous in conduct or behaviour. 
His appearance in the puli)it was also somewhat 
stiff and formal. The same observation may be made 
in regard to his manner when he delivered lectures 
m the professor s chair. . ' . ' - r » f r: 

In 1760 the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland came to the resolution of appointing a de- 
putation of clergymen to visit the Highlands and 
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Islands, and the places where itinerants and catechists 
are employed. The visitors named by the Assembly^ 
were Dr. John Hyndman, then of West Kirk, i^^^f^ 



wards of Edinburgh, and Dr. Robert Dick of Edin-' 
tnirgb, ministers ; but as it was necessary to iifdd a 
imnister i;rho understood the Highland languaj^e^ d| 
was lefl to them to choose one or two ministers to go 
along with them. They accordingly chose Mr<i» 
can Macfarlane of Drymen, in Dumbarton pre^il^ 
tery, and Mr. Patrick Simson of Clunie, in Dunkel4 
prisabytery. These gentlemen fulfilled Uie appoint- 
mettt ^Ith fidelity and zeal; The Report vm f^h^ 
lished, and threw great light upon the destitute anci 
melancholy state of those distant regions* Xt shqww 
the absolute necessity of adopting vigorous measMiei 
to introduce the arts of civilized life among the in- 
habitants, to communicate instruction to the nativei» | 
as well as to spread among them the principle* of jtpll' 
Christian religion. The attention of the religious 
varld in general was strongly directed to this most 
interesting and very important subject c » > 

The General Assembly most humanely resolved 
not to relax their diligence. In X7&^9 therefore^ 
tbey appointed Dr. Wsdker to undertake a mission 
to the Western Highlands and Islands. His abilities 
for performing the task were well known throughout 
the church, and when applicati(m was made to iuqt 
he most readily complied. ^"'f 
, In his progress through the Western Highland! 
and Ishmds, he made it his biitdness to gain such iur 
telUgence, and to make such observations as might 
be conducive to promote the laudable designs of the 
churchy in instructing the inhabitants of those remote 
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parts ia.U^a.nght priociplea of (e%k>a and gov^ohi 

. It is impossibly, within moderate bounds to oonvey. 

^ adequate idea of the excellence of his llcport. It* 
a^Qrd^ w ndmirable specimen of bis tale&tsio^ drAw«> 
ing up a statistical aaeount of a country tben very- 
imperfectly known, and how wise a choice the church, 
made in selecting svich aman asDr* Wailver for the taatui 
The very great extent of the parisbei^ in tbom- dia^^ 
tricts prevents many of the inhabitants from being 
able toderivp any beneiit from the or4iaacy means, 
of instruction* . The island of* Jura, fov example^ ia 

IVenty-foiir miles long, and six broad. Through its 
Hrhote extent it is full ot high and impassable BM^un<» 
tsins. Some of the islands are separated from ,the 
rest by dangerous gulfs, aud are of difficult access, 
so that it is not to be expected that religion can sub<» 
aist in a very prosperous state. 

■ The great disadvantages to which the people of 
tiiese, countries are subjected iu acquiring proper io*. 
structions in the important principles of religion and; 
government are very pathetically described. Far 
removed by their distant situation from the more eu^ 
iigbtened parte of the kingdom, they are shut out front 
all intercourse with such of their fellow subjects as. 
are. most enable to improve tliem* The most ooot 
siderable piurt of the people are in a great SMmuiir 
excluded from all religious instruction, by the nature 
of .tb<( country, their access to schools and churches 
beiiig cut OilOrby their remote situation^ by dangeroua 
geas, by extensive lochs, rapid rivers, and impassable 
mountains. When to these things are added, the 

ttwtaken principles of their aacpatim» all the pf9§m 
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(Kces of an < uncivilized state, and the activiQr and: 
success of the emissaries of the Romish Chun^ th€»^ 
difficulties are but too evident, to which the poor in- 
habitants are subjected in acquiring proper itdtiMr 
cf religious and civil liberty. These obstacli^ tlHlfe' 
reformation of the Higlilands are the more to be re- 
grettedt when the nature of the inhabitants is edn^ 
sidered, and their ready disposition to receiVief ^i^ 
provement To every impartial observer, they must 
appear an acute and sensible people, extremely dliit^ 
rmB of instruction, and capable great attahfiikMiMil 
both in knowledge and industry. The ignorance 
and idleness that too much prevails among thi^^ is 
by no means their fault, but the misfortutieF ^lif 
their situation. Dr. Walker constantly observed,'^ 
that wherever they had access to schools, to publtcr 
worship, and to the ordinances of religion, thlei4 i%ielf 
were more regular in their morals, more civilized ia 
their manners and in their way of life, more actfve 
and industrious than their countrymefi who ar€f 
strangers to these advantages. i# 
It is most readily admitted, that the situation al^ 
the Highlands and Islands has been vastly improved 
within tlie last threescore years. This has been 
chiefly effected through the operation of the Royat 
Bounty for the maintenance of catechists, and 
the indefatigable exertions of that invaluable es-. 
tablishment, *^ The Society for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge.** Still, however, there remains 
a great deal to be done. The abridgment which 
we have introduced of part of the Doctor's Re- 
port cannot fail to be highly interesting to a cep« 
lain c]ass of roadeis, not only from the veyi of good 
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sense that pervades the whole, but from the graphical 
description it contains of tbe^t^ of. the Higlilands 
of Scotlaod such as they .wore, wbfsi 
visited them.. Beside^ beiug cuiious» it has xi^ow Ifo* 
come very scarce. i • 

^be Ilepoit.al8p embraces a varielgr of ^n(fp^^ 
upon the uncommon progress pf popery in those 
disti igts about the middle of the last ceotury. Some, 
io^i^ove^^ts are likewise suggested r^spiectiiig the 
opcijpation of catechists, &p^,whfcbv,th^..^,|}j55^ 
thought .deserved attention. 

,^Aer rmaiping at Gl^ocinsa for ,a gpo4 
years, he was translated to Moffat, in the county c( 
Dumfries. Nothing, particular happened in 1^ 
toxy till 1778. Upon the death a£ Dr» &ams^y». a 
report was currently spread through the country that 
Dr. Walker was to succeed to the chair of Natural^ 
History iu the University of jQdii]burgh« and th^t he 
was notwithstanding to retain his church living at 
MoiTat. That town being about fifty miles from, 
£diaburgfa, some members of the presbytery, of Loc)i- 
maben (of which the Doctor was a member) thought 
it inconsistent with the form of church government 
established in Scotlandt that any cleigyman should 
be allowed to absent hunself from his parish for half 
the year, and argued that it was impossible for him 
to do the duties of his office when removed to sudh 
a distance. The General Assembly have now set 
the question for ever at rest, by determining that 
noQ^reiidence shall not be allowed to any member of 
the Scottish establishment But in I778 no judg« 
me&t had been given .by the church upon the sub* 

ject Such^a cas^ it had been supposedt nev^r could 
VOL* in. a 
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occur. The Doctor was summoned to appear betoro 
the presbytery. He seems not to have been at 
LochiBabeu, and did not attend any of the meetings 
of presbytery ibr nearly half a year, but sent letters 
of excuse, expressed in the most respectful termsi 
At last, in 1779» received his commission from 
the Crown, and attended the next ordinary meetii^ 
of presbfrtery* Those who opposed him do ndttem 
to have been very zealous. However, by various 
means, and afler employing a considerable degree, ot 
dexterous management he was allowed to do the 
duties of both stations for some time, but not without 
the frequent grumhhng both of some of his ca-pi|es- 
byters, and also his parishioners. He therefcra iMist 
have felt his siluation extremely uncoinibrtable. At 
last the late Earl of Lauderdale, who was ao exoet 
lent judge of character and talents, presented faiin 
to the church of Colinton, in the immediate vici- 
nity g£ Edinburgh. Even to accept of this, as the 
law now stands^ would not be permitted, but was not 
then considered to be incompatible with his parochial 
functions. His non^residence^ when so near C<^n» 
ton, was esteemed as having the sanction of '{he 
church. He had a house in Edinburgh, where lie 
generally lived, at least during the session of the 
college. It was in the Canongate ; for it was natu*^ 
ral that he should be inclined to favour tliat part of 
the city where he was born, and had spent bis early 
youth. * . 

The delivery ot a regular course of lectures on 
Natural History was, in a certain sense, a novelty in 
tlic vjiii\ersity of Edinburgh. His immediate pre- 
decessor had attempted it but Sicidauir- and from 
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some cause with which I am unacquainted, had re- 
linquished the task. Most probably this proceeded 
from want of encouragement, or not being attended 
by a sufficient number of students. The want of a 
museum, or at least such as deserved the name, was 
a capital defect, which could not fail to discourage 
any man. Principal Robertson, shortly after his 
appointment to the office of being head of the Uni- 
versity, (as we have mentioned in this history), gave 
in a representation to the patrons upon the subject. 
They granted a suit of rooms for the accommodation 
of the class, and also a sum of money to fit them up, 
but this produced no permanent good effects. Even 
Dr. Walker himself had to struggle with great diffi- 
culties. Nevertheless he still persisted in his labours, 
and by the additions which he was enabled to make 
to the museum from his own funds, he in process of 
time succeeded in giving it a more respectable 
appearance than it had ever been able to assume 
before. ....... ^ 

The lectures which he delivered had uncommon 
merit. Besides the great collection of facts they 
contained, gathered from every quarter within his 
reach, they were composed with no ordinary taste and 
elegance of language. The arrangement and illus- 
trations were his own, and he had the address to give 
a novelty and interest to his discussions which highly 
pleased his hearers. He did not attempt to invent 
any new theory. He was of the old school, and did 
not much respect the ephemeral inventions which 
many ingenious philosophers have proposed to the 
world. He was attended by a respectable number 
of students, and many gcnllemcn, who could not 
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Otherwise be said to be connected with the Univer- 
sity, formed a part of his audience. 
; When the Royal Society of Edinburgh was formed 
in 1783, he was one of its earUest members, and took 
.a lively interest in its success. 

, , About the year I788, he deUvered in the college 
a course of lectures on Agriculture. The celebrated 
Dr. Cullen had in 1758 read to a number of his 
.friends and favourite pupils nine lectures on the same 
subject, in which he explained the principles of that 
art. Dr. Walker's plan was more extensive, and 
there can be little doubt that it was this that suggest- 
ed to Sii' William Pulteney the idea of founding in 
the University of Edinburgh a professorship of Agri- 
culture. • . . 

In 1797 he furnished to Sir John Sinclair a statis- 
tical account of the parish of Colinton, which is 
jdrawn up with great skill, and discovers uncommon 
knowledge of such subjects. • • 

Some time before Dr. W^alker died he became 
blind, apparently from old age. His general health 
was far irom being otherwise bad. Shortly after, he 
died much respected by a numerous list of friends 
and accjuaintance. r 

] ^nrt tit 4 ITZaVlb 
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CHAP. V. 

■ • 

Alexander Fraser^Tytier^ Universal History. — AleX' 
wider HmtUkm^ Midwifery.— John Playfair, Ma^ 
thematics. Natural Philosophy. -^Daniel Kuther^ 
Jbrd^ Botany, — James F inlay son^ Ld^ie. — Thomm 
Hmdm^ Meehsuulkai HUkMrf. 



' ^ " ' MR. ALEXANDER FRA8ER TYTLEli. 

4 * 

VmommMm, Johk Prikole, after having held the chair 

of universal history for fifteen years, had expressed a ' 
wish to have the assistance oi sl colleague, who miglit 
relieve him fhrni the £itigiie of teaching the class. • 
Upon the 2d of February I78O, he therefore resign- 
ed the chair into the hands of the patrons, who upon 
the l6th of the same month, le-elected him» and ap- 
pointed as his colleague, the late Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodbouselee. 

This gentleman was a native of the dtjr of Edin-' 
burgh, and was the eldest son of William Tytler of 
Woodliousele^ Esq. Writer to his Majesty's Signet, 
well known among the liieraii of Scodand of the last - 
century. He also was born in Edinburgh, and is* 
universally allowed to have been a man pf talents at' 
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singular acuteness, well acquainted with the antiqui- 
ties of bis native country, and to have possessed aa 
exceUent taste in the fine arts. 

In the controversy respecting the unfortunate 
Mary, he was among the first who made a diatufrr 
guished figure, and the ftvourers of the queen tfit 
umphantly^ affirm, that his work lias never been satis- 
factorily answered. Gfoodail was tiie person who le^ 
vived die controvmy, by the publication of An 
Examination of the Letters said to be written by 
Maryi Qtieen of Hoo^ to JaoM^ £arl ot BotiiweUJ* 
This made its iqipearance in 17^4* It contains a 
great deal of original matter, acute remark, and inge- 
nious reasoning, bi^ it wants wwagiment^ and the 
violent party spirit which he possessed, prevented 
him from weighing the arguments of his opponents 
with that degree of deliberation and candour, which 
the subject required^ In 1759^ Mr. Tytkr's In- 
quiry into the Evidence against Mary, Queen of 
Scots»'' appeared, and. thought )it must be adapulted; 
that he niade great use of thse naateyrials with whi<^ 
Goodall had furnished him ; yet the arrangementf 
sgod the additional stiictures whicb haa madfib 
together with the reapratful maoQet in which be^ 
treats those who entertaineti different opinions from 
what he defended^ gavQ liin many advanU^es above 
dl who bad espwsed the mam side of tbe questioik 
It produced the effect of giving a new direction ta 

thst curcent of popular epijuop* Jtle was Hmmttkof 
also ofseveral tiMtiies of singiiW merit. ^ ,rrn ; 

Young Mr. Tytler had the unspeakable advantage^ 
of having his studies conducted under the iiaakediatft/ 
eye of a fiither, who not only possessed the capadty, 

but icit tiie giioOe^ aiuuety of aflhrding hm. «v^. , 
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opportuoity of improvement, which the couaU/^ 
Gould dfxppfy^ He was weoM, theafiM^-al avecy teibr 
dar age to the High ScbooL After sA^mdmg this 
celebrated seminaxy,. he pursued his das&ical &tudie3 
im Eaghnd^ at aa eieelltfiit adml Ej&auagtimg 
kept bf At hie Mr» EtfAingi^M. He reataaned 
there fi>r three years, and always specie witli great 
pfeamreof the benefit be Ind denied fivn it Upoa 
bia return to Scotland, be entered the Univer^y of 
Edinburgh. What particular dkectiaa his studies 
took» cannot be stated with accuracy. From the 
wofte which he after^fnirds poMiriied^ one ie led to 
conclude, that he was at this tiiae principaUy occiu 
pied in the acqoiaitioa of dawierf knowledse^ and in 
fonrnn^ bis ti»te upon tbe admirri^ie oiodds whidi 
ttie ancients have bequeathed to posterity. Ue had 
imy early bad the faendation of a faaailiar ac^iiain^ 
ance with Greek and Latin ; and during the courer 
of a very busy bfe^ he never lost his reliah for the 
wierka of the. doquent aotbecs wbo have wiitteft iD 
tbeae hngnagM 

He had chosen the law as a profession. It, 
tbcaefete, becaeie neceMiy,^ thai, hf doie appUc*- 
tiDflt and indelblfgftble study, he flhoold qaAfy him^ 
self for the discharge of the very important but com- 
plieated detiea of a- kwyer* The intioiate coonec- 
thm tiiat subsists be tween the esril et Remail hiw» 
and the Scottish law, is knoMTu to every one. His 
attention, AefefiMfe, wae nam parttcttUudy difectedio 
the acqtnsition of a thorough knowledge of those two 
systems of jurisprudence, being fully persuaded that 
without a famliar. acqotiMance with the one, tbe 
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Other could be only imperfectly understood, or ra-' 
ther that the one was founded upon the other. 

I have been able to obtain less information respect- 
ing the lectures of Mr. Dick, the professor of civil 
law, than those of any of his contemporaries. I am 
much inclined to think, that he did not lecture regu- 
larly every session. The number of pupils that at- 
tended him were few, it not being necessary to do so, 
previous to admission to the Society of Writers to the 
Signet, or to be a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates..- , • •^- ^. - 

.The sources from which a knowledge of the ci\dl 
law was to be obtained, were either from the volumi- 
nous works of the commentators, or by repairing to 
some of the universities on the Continent, where that 
species of learning was much more dihgently culti- 
vated than it has been in this island. An accurate 
and extensive acquaintance with the Justinian code, 
was esteemed an indispensable qualification, in order 
to be entitled to the honourable appellation of an 
able Scottish lawyer. The same degree of labour, 
however, is not now bestowed upon it by the greater 
number of the students of the law, probably because 
it is considered as unnecessary, in order to succeed 
as a barrister, for which these reasons may be assign- 
ed. The statute law has, no doubt, been considera- 
bly enlarged ; and the immense number of decisions 
that have been collected and published of late years, 
which may be styled the common law, though 
they have not superseded, have certainly ren- 
dered a profound knowledge of Roman law less an 
object of ambition to the mere man of business, how 
interesting soever a study it must be to the philoso- 
phical lawyer. 



1 
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Regular courses of lectures ou general jurispru- 
dence, have never been delivered in Edinburgh, by 
aoy of the pro&siois since the £rat institution of thci 
chair in 1707 * This must certainly be considered 
#s a capital d(^ct in the education afforded to stu<« 
dents of law at the University of £dinbiifgh« The 
enlarged views which the study of it could not fail 
to lay opeot would be the means of introducing more 
libend ideas among' praotltionefs ; and instead of the 
profession of the law being considered (as is some- 
times the case,) as merely fitted for the display of 
art. and stiatagem, it would assume that lask among 

the liberal professions to which it is so justly entitled. 
. ^r. Tytlei;, even at this early period of his iile^ 
mj$,&Hy impressed with the great importance €i 
these studicwS, and with his accustomed perseverance, 
devoted much of his time to them. Neither did he^ 
neglect the acquisition of general literature. During 
the whole course of his life, this was a favourite ob- 
ject with him, and what success accompanied bis 
efforts^ will afterwards appear. 

He passed advocate in the year 1770, and for 
some yeais was chiefly occupied in improving him- 
self in the knowledge of his profession* We have 
already observed, that in consequence of the connec- 
tions which his father bad formed* he possessed an 
opportunity of being early introduced to the most 
distinguished literary uien in Edinburgh. This was 
what proved of the greatest benefit to bim. Their 
example stiomlated him to prosecute his studies with. 
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increased ardour, and cherished his natural taste for 
the cultivation of polite literature. Besides being 
admitted to their learned society, he had advantages 
of becoming acquainted with the history of Scottish 
literature and the literati of the last age, above most 
of his contemporaries \ and we shall soon see what use 
he made of it. • m • 

Among the illustrious characters with whom he as- 
sociated at this time, was the celebrated Lord Karnes. 
This extraordinary man was now far advanced in 
life, but still retained all the vivacity of youth, and 
his ardent thirst for knowledge was unimpaired. He 
took great delight in the company and conversation 
of those youths who discovered a passion for litera- 
ture. He was at the utmost pains to cherish in their 
minds the love of elegant learning and useful science, 
and by his example, iiis instructions, and patronage, 
accomplished more in the way of bringing forward 
young men of genius, than any individual of the last 
century. He was particularly partial to Mr. Tytler, 
upon whom he conferred very flattering marks of 
his esteem. The amiable disposition of the young 
man, whose decided preference to the same or similar 
studies, in which his Lordship had spent a long life, 
was early perceived ; and notwithstanding the great 
inequality of their ages, cemented a friendship, which 
the stroke of death alone dissolved. 

Lord Kames not only communicated to his young 
friend, what were the subjects which occupied the 
attention of his very active mind at the time ; but 

admitted him to the freedom of a partner in his 
studies, and even of an associate in some of his liter- 
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ary labours."* Lord Woodhouselee, in these words, 
allttdaa to the suppiement of two additiooal voiumefl^ 
wfaidi he added to the Dictionary of Dectsions» to 
whom the task was committed by Lord Kaiaes hin^* 
afilf» and carried on under hia own ejre. These werb 
published in 1773» when the venerable author of the 
two former volumes, was in his eighty-second year» 
and Idjw Ty tier under thirty* To be asiociaied with 
sui^ a veteran, who had distinguished hiii»elf so re* 
imrkably as a lawyer, and as an author of high repu- 
talipn in the literary worldt must have been very flat* 
tfifing to Mr. Tytler, and certainly conveyed an ho« 
aounil^e testimony of the opinion entertained of hia 
proficiency in the study of the law. The work was 
i^H^llralily recdved by the public. 

I know not what might have been the state of Mr. 
Tytler's practice at this time, but he never disconti- 
nued the pursuit of general literature, nor the study 
of what is included under the Belles Lettres. His 
being appointed professor of universal history in 17^0, 
was very congenial to his wishes, and coincident with- 
the general course of his studies. He entered with 
ardour upon the discharge of the duties of the office, 
and revived in the University a taste for such kind 
of studies, which, through various causes, had been 
almost entirely neglected^ As a proof of his intense 
application and anxiety to render his lectures as use* 
lui afi possible to the students, he in the short period 
oi tf^^jNafi^ published a plan and outline of his 
course of lectures. Though this work was originally 
drawn up, and principally designed to assist those 

4^^^gggps£ u .^p^ Ptcfcce to Lire of Lord Kamce. 
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who attended the coursey yet it may be consulted 
with great profit by every student. He afterwards 
much enlaiged it, and published it under the title of 
^ Mements of General History.** I know no work of 
the size, and on the same subject, which contains 
nearly so much useful and interesting information, 
conveyed in an agreeable manner, and remarkable 
both for perspicuity of style and methodical ar- 
rangement. 

- It would be impossible in this place, to enter npoD 

a critical examination of the various works published 
by him from time to time. The limits we have pre-^ 
scribed to ourselves, do not admit of it. A list, how- 
ever, of his writings, is inserted below, which will be 
found to be more accurate than any heretofore pub«> 
Ushed.^ There is one work» however, which de« 

• Works wiitteii by late ^lonote Fraaer Tjtbr, tad WooA> 
homelce. 

. 1. DietioiiixyarDeeirioiitortlieC^ YAWL 

vm* 

S. Plan ind Oatliiiei «f a Coniie of Inetnrea on Unifmd HiMovy, 
Ancfent and Modem, iUnstrated wHii Mapa of Anefant and Modem 
Geopipliy, and a QhronolQeieBl Tald» If Sflu Afteniatds rnvdi c»* 
laigBd, and pnUidMd under tboiill««f£ltfamM of <knatftf Hbtoiy. 

8.Noe» 17. 37. 59. 79. of the Minor, a |p«iodieBl woik, tot poUiibed 
al Edinbm^ m 1779 and 1780; abo^ Noe. 7. 19.94^41. SS. TO. TSk of 
tlie JLooi^^ tot pddUM al lU^ 

4» Accoimt of the Ufy and Wiltipgiof Dr. John Ci«Bpgy, pedhodta 
aneweditionofhii works. Published at Sdiahori^ 17S7. 

5. History of the Royal Sodety of Bdhibui|^ mekfaif the PbstFttt 
qf tfiejgiiai VohBP»of tfau Ttiaasfthwnsof <fae Jfc>ydSsdety> MMd 
17S7. 

0. Biographical Acooant of Lord President Dunda^ prbited Inf die 
Seeond VoL Tvaneaotioiis of the iU>yal Sooiety* 

7* Account of some Extraordinary Stiuetiues on the tofe 9f Ub fa 
the Highland^ iii|h Scwrisi on the PropaB^ef the Aitsneavthe 
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serves particular notice. I refer to the Life of Lord 
Kanies. It contains a more accurate and full ac- 
count of the progress of literature and general im- 
proveinent in Scotland, during the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, than any work with which I 
am acquainted. n> n 

Mr. Tytler for a considerable number of years • 
discharged the duty of judge-advocate for Scotland 
with great reputation, and in the year 1800 submitted 
the result of his experience to the pubhc in an essay 
on military law, and the practice of courts maitiaL 
At last in 1801 he was promoted to the bench, and 
assumed the title of Lord Woodhouselee. In 1811 
lie was preferred to be one of the Lords of Justiciary, 
but he did not live long to enjoy these honours. 
Though apparently of a healthy constitution, and 
not far advanced in Hfe, he died upon the 5th of • 
January 1814. 

Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland. Printed in Second VoL Transactions 
of the Royal Society. 

8. Essay on Principles of Translation, 8vo. Published by Cadell, 
London. Second edition, with additions. 1797. 

9. Critical Examination of Mr. Whitaker's Course of Hannibal over 
the Alps. Published January 1798. ^ ' 

10. New Edition of Denhara's Physico-Theology, with Targ^ Votes^*'* 
and an Account of the Life and Writings of the Author. Published 
Jan. 1799. 

11. Ireland Profiting by Example, or the Question, whether Scotland 
has Gained or Lost by a Union ? fairly discust. 1799. 

12. Remarks on the Writings and Genius of Allan Ramsay. Prefix- 
ed to a new edition of his works in 1800. 

13. An Essay on Military Law, and the Practice of Courts Martial.* ' 
8vo. Printed 1800. . _ 

11- Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Henry Homes Lord Kamefi. . 
2 vols. ito. Published in 1807. 

15. Historical and Critical Essay on the Life and Character of Pe-* 
trarch. A great enlargement of the former Essay upon that subject, 

2 
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f , Few men have passed so honourably through life 
as Lord Woodhouselee. From his earliest years he 
was devoted to the cultivation of elegant learning, 
and the proficiency to which he attained affords suffix 
cient testimony how dihgent a student he must have 
been. He was one of the most accomplished scholars 
of the age, possessed a refined taste, and was an ele- 
gant critic. As a private gentleman he was esteemed 
and beloved. In his public capacity he was an honour 
to the stations which he filled, jr!-/ 

^ * DR. ALEXANDER HAMH-TON. 

, . . . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ '- 'Vy 

After Dr. Young, the professor of Midwifery, had 
successfully taught the class for twenty-four years, 
he found it necessary to procure the assistance of a 
colleague ; he therefore resigned his ofiice upon the 
25th of October 1780, and the patrons, upon the sub- 
sequent 15th of November, elected him and Dr. 
Alexander Hamilton conjunct professors of Mid- 
wifery. 

To the high merits of Dr. Young as a teacher, 
the present professor of Midwifery has paid a well 
merited tribute in the following words : — ' f\ ^ 

" This, (the inversion of the womb), among many 
other happy consequences, has been the effect of the 
public instruction of midwives, a measure introduced 
into Scotland by the late Dr. Young. Before his 
time, any woman of intrepidity and address who 
chose to practise midwifery, found employment ; and 
for a while it required all his industry and profes- 
sional talents to show the folly of trusting the deli- 
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very of women to such perscms* Even they who 
pfeleiided to the sacred name of {AUosopheiB joioed 
in the prejudice. Dame Nature, they said, is the 
proper midwife, and nobody can be better qualified 
to attend to her dictates than Dame Ignorances 

Dr. Young might with great facility, by pubHsb- 
ing a few of the horrible blunders committed by the 
midwiires restdeot in Edinburgh when he b^an pnM> 
tice, recorded in his note book, (which is still in ex- - 
istence), have offered many most powerful arguments 
i^nst such opinions* but he piefened the more 
philanthropic and dignified method of showing by 
its effects the utility of his plan. Such has been the 
public conviction cm this subject, that in the present 
day there is scarcely a parish of Scotland, the mid- 
wife of which has not been regularly taught. If the 
diflicuity of instructing women to act as mtdwive% 
and Dr. Young's disinterestedness in that task were 
universally known, a just tribute to his memory might 
be paid.^' 

Dr. Young and Dr. Hamilton, during the life of 
. the former, gave alternately three courses ot instruo- 
tion annually to the male and female pupils till the 
death of Dr. Young, when the whole duty devolved 
on Dr. Hamilton. He eudeavoiured to enlarge upon 
the plan of his predecessors, by extending the sub- 
jects of his lectures so as to give a connected view to 
the mak; students ot the diseases peculiar to women 
and children, while he taught with great assiduity 
the female pupils not only the mode of assisting in 
ordinary and natural parturition, but also the means 
of distinguishing early the cases of danger which 
now and then occur, and of understanding the treat* 
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msnt which such cases require, and consequently of 
seeing the importance of procuring timely assistanoe 

from medical men. 

In another respect Dr. Hamilton contributed to- 
wards the improvement of Midwifery. He published 
« work for the use of the profession in general, en- 
titled Outlines of Midwifery;" from this work be 
-derived great credit» and which has gone through 
several editions. He published also a Treatise on 
the Management of Female Complaints, adapted to 
:the use oi families, which has been so popular that 
nine editions have been printed. 

Upon the 29th March 1797, it had been resolved 
by the patrons that it shall not be in the power 
of any Professor to appoint another to teach without 
consent of the Magistrates." Upon application be- 
ing made to them, he was allowed, on the ^tb 
December 1798, to employ his son, Dr. James Ha- 
jnilton, jun. as his assistant. i nimt' 

Dr. Hamilton resigned his professoiahipiiHii Un 
2Cth of March 1800, and upon the subsequent 9th 
^f April, his son, the present professor, <waa4ii|aiii» 
tnously elected sole professor by the patiMi^Haft^i 
Dr. Hamilton died upon the 23d May 180^, in 



the sixty-second year of his age. 
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«H a*^ , 1 BIR. JOHN PLAYFAIB. ' - 

bdlitllo <n '* : . .' •• ' •• . • ••' 

•One of the most illustrious philosophers that Scot- 
land ever produced, was the late Mr. John Playfair^ 
who first WM Piofessor of Mathematics, and after- 
murds of Natural Philosophy, in the Univ Lrsity of 
Edinburgh. He was the eldest son oi tiie iiev. 
Jiamea Pky£ur, mmiater of liff and Benvie, two po^ 
riflhes in Forfarshire, that were united not long after 
the estabUsliinent of the Reformation in this country, 
fite was a man of veiy considerable abilities, watf 
much respected hj all ranksi, a very popular preacher, 
and took the lead in all questions which were agitat- 
ed in the ecclesiastical courts* His sentiments wei^ 
decidedly Calvinistic, and be was a ^strenuous adw^ 
cate for the doctrines contained in the Westminster 
Confession of faith, and the standards of the church. 

^ Professor Playiliir was born upon the 10th of March 
17^8. Ue was educated at. the parish school, and- 
his educntioniwaB carefully superintended at home by 
his father. He seeuis to Iiave been early designed 
for a clergyman 4 and for this purpose was in his 
fpurteenth year sent to the University of St. An-^ 
diews. 

Ue went through the ordinary and regular course 
at that university, and was uncommonly diligent and 
assiduous in his studies. Indefatigable application to 
the business in which his duty called him to be en* 
piged, was thnxogh life the leading feature of bis 

VOL. III. R 
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character. What progress h@ made at college io tbe 
languages, or even what figure he made among hit 
class-mates, I have had no means of ascertaining. If 
I might judge from my own impresaioas, hia taients 
were at no time of that showy kind, so as to attract 
general attention. He was slow, but perfectly sure. 
Whether this proceeded from diffidence, or soma 
oth^r potitt of cfaaraotor^ which it would bei^ toife 
tempt to define, I do not pretend to say. His know- 
Jisdge of what are called the learned languages, was 
certaiafy very considerable ; but the tendency ef his 
genius (if we are to judge from his pursuits in after 
life») kd him to cultivate objects veiy digest irom 
Idle acquisitian of languages* 

The University of St. Andrews has uniformly 
maintained a most respectable character, in regard ta 
tbe cultivaticm of dassicai litefatore ; and from tha 
taste and purity oi expression, which the writings of 
Mr. riayiair discover, there can be little doubt that 
hia proticiancy waa mete than ordinary. 

Mathematical science appears very early to have 
aitraiQbed his particular aittentioa. This does not 
seem to have bean prodaccd by tbe eauiieace of ib» 

Professor, or the arilour with which that kind of stii- 
d^ was prosecuted at that time at £it« Aodrewsw The 
bent irf'hia mind was from some cavso or oA^r, im^ 

clined to the investigation of the science of qnantUy, 
and the prosecution of subjects connected with ii 
Qocmfisd during the wihoie coarse of his life whwii he 
chiefly delighted in. 

After having attended the literary and phiiosopbi* 
cal dasses^ he entesod as a maaiber of the Hew Dvrih 
pity, or St. Mary's College. This e^lablishmeHt m 
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solely devoted to theology; and as Mr. Piayfair^i 
tiem were difeeted to the church, it was necessary 

that he should attend the divinity hall for the usual 
number oi sessions, and also the lectures on Church 
muboryt n$ wdl as the dass in which the Oriental 
feingua^^es were taught. This he accordingly did, 
— ^aijd having delivered the requisite pieces of trial 
Mxk^y$^jprchSi^otii and received ample testimomnb 

fcwin the diilcrcnt professors, he applied to the pres- 
bytery for license. From bis father's connection andt 
iMMMt^ if is probable that application was made td 
presbytery of Dundee. He was accordingly U* 
eensed, but ia what year, I cannot say. ^ 

iiai Jepiitati6n for prc^dency in the matbematicAl^ 
fPilir>fi£lpldIy spread among the students at St. An^ 
drews, aiid las acquaintance with physical science^' 
universally acknowledged throughout the unii* 
Mndi^*. fiein^ consdous of his strength, he deter- 
mined to iaiprove himself in this study, to which hi 
was mofw almost exclunlrely devoted. Being hifdrm-^ 
edtn 1766, that 4 vacancy had taken pla6e in ther 
mathematical chair, Manschal College, Aberdeen, 
and that the patrons had resolved, tiiat a comparative 
trial should dedde the m^t the candidattea that 
might appear, Mr. Playfair repaired thfther. He 
was then only m his eighteenth year ^ and it certaia* 
ly discovered a considerable degree of courage, Coftj 
fidence in his own powers, as well as the progress he 
had made in mathematics, when he entered the lists^ 
as a competitor^ 

The professorship is in the gift of the town-coun- 
cil, and was founded in the seventeenth century by 
Jh* Puflcaa Liddei# a naisve oS thedtyi who^ha^ 
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atodied fkbroad, and was an eminent proiicient in the 
mathematics. The magistrates had resolved, that 

the trial should be conducted with the utmost inipar- 
|iality and fail nes8. A great maj:iy candidates appear- 
pdf and jtbe contest excited no ordinary interest in that 
part of the country. Aaitjng names of distinguished 
note, were Mr. Trail, author of the .Treatise on Ai- 
gebra. Dr. Robert Hamilton, afterwards professor rf 
matliematics in the same iiniversity, and Mr. Play- 
fair. The trial must have been very formidable ; tor 
it lasted eleven d^ys, when Mr. Trail was * declared 
to be tlie succesisf'iil candidate. It was certainly no 
disgrace to Mr. l^iayfair, then so young a man, to be 
foiled wheii engaged with such opponents. It is un- 
derstood, that the judges bore ample testimony to his 
abilities, and encouraged lum to proceed in the ca« 
leer he had begun, 

. His academical studies were finished in IjGO. At 
the end of the session, he theretore repaired to his 
father's hospitable mansimi, and having obtained & 
cense, he assisted him in preaching, and occasionally 
also officiated for some of the neighbouring clergy 
wbo were his friends. 

About this time, the health of Dr. William Wilkie, 
Professor ot Natural Philosophy ia the University oi 
St; Andrews, b^eame very precarious. It had at no 
time been good; and ;what was a sufficient prooi' 
that there was something radically wrong in his cot^ 
stitution, he is represented as having been veiy 
whimsical in regard to the state of his health. 
. Tliis gentlei^an was a native of Dalmeuy, LinUtli- 
gowshire, and was bom in 17^1* He was educated 
9t the University of Edinburgh, and very early dis- 
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covered iuaiks of clistioguished geuius. la lJSS, he 
succeeded to the living of Ratho» in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. In 1757» he published ** The Epigo- 
niad, a poem, in nine books/' and in. 1759, was 
elected Professes* at St. Andrews. 

Dr. Wilkie's infirmities rendered it necessary for 
bim to take the benefit of an assistant to deliver the 
lectures in? the University, and for - this . purpose be 
employed Mr. Playfair. He had been the Doctor's 
pupil. His abilities and qualifications to execute the 
task well were sufficiently known at St* Andrews* 
He immediately set about making preparation to dis^ 
charge his public duty as a lecturer, and this he did 
with his characteristic ardour. The situation in which 
he was now placed was doubtless a novel one, but he 
determined not to slacken liis diiit^ence. The sub- 
jects that be had to treat of in the course were fami* 
liar to bis mind» and he only required some time to 
write them out at length, and to arrange them in that 
erder which was most likely to render them ioterisst-, 
tng to bis juvenile audience. Mr. Playfair could' not 
be said to be a fluent speaker, and indeed he trusted 
as little as possible to extemporary elocution. His 
lectorea for Dr. Wilkie were exceedingly popular ; 
he was therefore a great favourite with the students. 

Dr. Wilkie .died at St. Andrews after a lingering 
illneas, lOtb October 177^ in t the fifty-first year^ 
his age. Mi. Playlair applied for the vacant chair. 
I'be Umted College are, the patrons. His claims 
upon tbem were certainly very ccHiaiderable, but they 
thought that another person was entitled to be pre- 
terred, which accordingly took place., . It is said, 
when Mr. P« understood that this gentleman was a 
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candidate, he voluntarily resigned all pretensions to 
the Q^ce, aad added, if be had known how the cir* 
comstances of the case stood^ he ahould never have 
made any application. 

In the course of the same year 177^9 his father 
died. Independently of losing so near a relation and 
80 excellent a man, the care of the family now de- 
yolved upon Mn Playfair, who was the eldest soiu 
liOrd Gray presented him to the living, but the pre* 
aentation was disputed by the Crown. This litigation 
0ould not fail to give him considerable uneasiness^ 
but at last he obtained complete possession in 1773. 
He was accordingly ordained, and immediately com- 
menced the discharge ot' the duties of the parish. 

An intimacy appears to have been formed aboat 
this time (or perhaps a few years earlier) between 
Mr. Playiair and the Hon* Lord liobertson, who has 
preserved part of the correspondence that took plaee 
between them. This throws light upon what sub- 
jects more particularly occupied his attention at this 
time. It also shows the ardour of his mind, and 
how earnestly he engaged in the investigation of phi- 
losophical truth. Mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy seem principally to have formed the oli^ects ef 

his study during the whole course of his busy life, 
and these he prosecuted not only with indefatigable 
industry, but with unprecedented success. In his 
physical inquiries he always proposed and kept in 
view some useful purpose as the result. 

In 1774 the late celebrated Dr* Maskelyne vm 
engaged iu a series of experiments on the eflfect of 
mountains in disturbing the direction of the plumb 
line. He had made a variety of observations in di£» 
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ierent quarters, and upon very high mountains. At 
length be determined to visit Schehallien. Whether 
Mr. Playfidr had been ever iatroduced to the Doc# 
tor before, he does not mention. It is probable that 
hia visit proceeded from a pure love of science, and 
an ardour in pursuing the aame kind of studies. Mr* 
P. found him out, spent a conisiJerable time with 
him, aad as^ated him la performing his experiments* 
Thus was formed^ in this distant and mountainous 
region, an indissoluble friendship, to \vliich both 
parties ever after looked back with extreme delight* 
Mr. P. does not appear to have considered the Doc* 
tor to be a very profound geometrician, (and indeed 
this he has expressed in so many words), but he 
thinks that he stands unrivalled in the neatness of hia 
experiments, the zeal with which they are executed, 
as well as the amiabl^ess of his temper and man* 

. Mr. Playfair was in his thirty-first year before he 
qipear^ as an author, so that he cannot be said to 
Iwre been veiy formund in thrusting.hiaiself upon the 
notice of the public. This was an " Essay on the 
Arithmetic of Impossible Quantities^" which was 
published in 1779« 

In 178f he resigned his living, and superintended 
the education of Mr. Ferguson of Uaith, and iiir 
KoMld Fergnsooi. How long these gentlemen re- 
mained under his care I am not quite certain, but I 
believe it to have been from five to seven years. iSotii 
parties nmch pkased with the oonsnectioii. Ue 
was much respected by all tlie family, and the young 
pupils, from the first till the day of his death, spoke 
of him tn terms of the moat unqualified approbation^ 
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and how much they admired the illustrious talents 
of their* much esteemed preceptor. The truth is, 
that few men were more fitted to command respect 
and esteem than Mr. Playfair. Independently of im 
literary and philosopiiical acquirements. Ins prudence 
and command of temper were very extraordinafy. 
His manners were more polkhed than generally faUs 
to the lot of one whose habits were so studious and 
retired. 

In a short time be and his pupils visited London. 

It does not appear that he had ever been in the capi- 
tal before. He had ample letters of' introduction to 
many celebrated characters. Among others, Princi- 
pal Robeilson had interested himself in his behalf, 
and Dr. Maskelyne made liim acquainted with the 
leading members of the Royal Society. He was 
invited to dine with them at their club, and this, he 
inibrms us, he did frequently afterwards. His obser- 
vations upon some individuals of that body, though 
delivered with modesty and in respectful language, 
aie very curious. They are even given with free- 
dom, and discover an independent tone of thinking 
which cannot fiiil to please all candid persons. He 
seems to have been very much struck with the vio- 
lent party spirit which Doctors Phoe, Pheslley and 
others displayed. Nothing comparatively but poli- 
tics appeared to excite any interest in their minds. 
Such a ferment bad the contest with America 
raised. 

In 1785 he was appointed joint professor of .mar 
thematics along with Dr. Adam Fecguson. This 
was a station he was peculiarly well qualified to filL 
The pains he bestowed in instructing the students 
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was most exemplary. He was himself enthusiasti-^ 
cally attached to the cultivation of mathematical 
science, and whenever any of his pupils showed an 
inclination for such studies, they received every en- 
couragement from him to exert themselves, and to 
continue their efforts. Such was the generosity of 
liis nature, that he cherished by every means in his 
power those whose genius led them in this track* 
He was always ready to give them the soundest ad- 
vice as to the conduct of their studies, what books 
they ought to consult, and, in short, neglected n<K 
thing which he thought was calculated to promote 
the progress of science. But it deserves to be men- 
tioned that this liberal spirit was by no means con- 
fined to his own pupils. Genius, in whatever situa- 
tion it was found, though in the most humble walks 
of life, was certain of support from him. With a 
beneficence very peculiar he fostered its growth, and 
was, in a variety of instances, of the most essential 
service. ' * - ' j • J .vj 

Not long after his appointment to the professor- 
ship, he wrote the life of Matthew Stewart, professor 
of mathematics, formerly mentioned.* Various rea- 
sons may be assigned for this. Dr. Stewart was one 
of the most profound geometricians of any age or 
country. Like his great master. Dr. Simson, he was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the Greek geometry, and 
made little use comparatively of the modern analysis. 
Mr. Playfair had also the highest esteem for the 
works of the ancient mathematicians ; but, if the ex- 
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his attachment as the two illustrious philosophers to 
whom we have now alluded. Professor Stewart had 
died in January 17^5, and the arrangements which 
were adopted in regard to the mathematical chair 
took place in the subsequent May. The decease of 
so eminent a man, whose immediate successor he 
might almost be called, seems to have awakened his 
tender sensibiHties, and excited a wish to embalm his 
memory in the recollections of those of his country- 
men who survived him, put a high value upon his 
distinguished genius, and deplored his loss. The 
task, besides, was not likely to be performed by any . 
other. \ 
. In addition to these motives, Mr. Playfair had 
succeeded Dr. Stewart's son, Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
of whom some account has been already given.* He 
had been long in habits of the most unreserved in- 
timacy w^ith this eminent philosopher. They were 
nearly about the same age, and mathematical science 
had early exercised the youthful genius of both. A i 
similarity of pursuits had drawn the bonds of union 
much tighter. I entertain no doubt that Mr. Stewart 
was one chief cause of his being introduced to the 
chair of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 
It has been noted above, that an intimacy had been 
formed at an early period betw^een the present Lord 
Robertson and Mr. Playfair. Now his Lordship and 
Mr. Stewart had been familiar from infancy. Prin- 
cipal Robertson's house and Dr. Stewart's were with- 
in a few yards of one another in the college yard, the 
children were of the same age, and I have been ' 
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assured, when at the High School, 'were both at Mr, 
French's class. If this were the case, they, must have 
gone through their college course together. All 
these chcumstauces combined could hardly fail to 
produce a mutual esteem and tenderness^ vrhich nd 
Imigih of time could effiioa Dr. Robertson on all 
occasions showed a disposition to serve and patronize 
Air. Playfair, and no man had so much in his power 
in whatever regai-ded the administration of the bust- 
ness of the University. It need excite no surprise, 
then, that when Mr* Stewart, Dr. Fexgusooy the 
Principal, and many others concurred in seconding 
Mr. r.'s wishes, he should liave been unanimously 
elected. These circumstances must also have ope- 
lated as strong auxiliaries to induce him to write an 
account of Dr. Stewart. 

The next object was an investigation of the causes 
wbich affect the accuracy of barometrical measure* 

ments. This was followed by a discourse on the 
Astronomy of the Brahmins*'' The Brahminical 
philosophy had engaged his attentkm for a very long 
period, and some of his admirers have expressed a 
regret that he spent so much of his time upon so 
unprofitable a subject The institutions and tenets, 
both philosophical and religious of that singular class 
of men, had eiLcited his notice, or rather bad roused 
his eurionty. But it does not appear that much pio» 
fit is to be derived from such inquiries. The proba- 
bility is, that they have very little to communicate, 
and that if their ancestors ever possessed accurate 
ideas respecting the revolntion of the heavenly Imv 
dies, these have been so obscured by the hand of 
tim^ and the ibolish comments oi ignorant men, that 
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it is impossible to separate the chalF from the wheat 
The subject, however, is curious. 

In the year 179^ his brother James died. He was 
an architect. His family had no other dependence 
than the professor, and he discharged the duties of a 
guardian with an activity and zeal that deserve the 
highest commendation. His nephew William, now 
an eminent architect, under whose able superinten- 
dance the finisliing the college has been carried on, 
and who is the author of some of the finest designs 
of buildings in Edinburgh, was, at the death of his 
father, only six years old. 

Mr. Playfair continued to use in his class, in teach- 
ing the Elements of Geometry, Simson's Euclid. He 
had for some time, however, resolved to publisli a 
system of elementary geometry, and to put it into the 
hands of his pupils. The prolix method of demon- 
stration adopted by Euclid was attended with some 
disadvantages, and besides, to introduce a few pro- 
positions not in Euclid, he thought would be an im- 
provement. Accordingly, in 1795 the "Elements of 
Geometry" were published. In certain parts of the 
work, for the sake of brevity, and to render the propo- 
sitions more memorable, he introduced the use of alge- 
braic symbols, which is the principal novelty it contains. 

Mr. Playfair never was a very robust man, but by 
temperance and the greatest regularity in the use of 
exercise, &c. his general health was pretty good ; 
but in 1797 he was attacked with rheumatism, which 
put him to considerable inconvenience. By care and 
attention, however, he in process of time became 
convalescent, nevertheless he had learned enough to 
teach him to be more on his guard than formerly. 
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In the course of the same year he lost his mucli 
valued friend, Dr. James Hutton, a biographical 
sketch of whom he afterwards drew up in 1803. Dr. 
Hutton was a very singular character. The unaffect- 
ed simpUcity and kindness of his manners were pro- 
verbial among all his friends and acquaintance. He 
had originally studied medicine, but, it is believed, 
never attempted to get into practice. Chemistry and 
general physics were the great objects of his study, 
and upon some of these subjects his opinions were 
very peculiar. His assiduity in cultivating geology 
was most ardent. Upon the institution of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1783, Dr. Hutton presented 
to it a short sketch of a Theory of the Earth, the 
formation of which had been the great object of his 
life. This " Theory" being attacked by the cele- 
brated Kirwan, the Doctor thought proper to pub- 
lish an enlarged and improved edition of it in two 
volumes, 8vo. ' , 
Mr. Playfair, it would appear, had adopted the 
leading views in Hutton's Theory. Though cer- 
tainly a very ingenious w^ork, it must be admitted 
that it is very far from affording a clear exposition 
of the geological doctrines it contains. Mr. P. there- 
fore published a second edition of the Huttonian 
Theory, accompanied with such emendations as he 
judged to be necessary. 

Mr. Playfair was promoted from the Mathematical 
chair to that of Natural Philosophy in 1805. This 
took place upon the death of Dr. Robison. Upon 
receiving the appointment, he, during the vacation, 
etired to Burntisland in Fifeshire to compose his 
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lectiueB^ thinking that in this solitary sitnatioa his 

studies would receive less interruption. 
. Id 181^ appeared ** Outlines of Natural Philoso* 
phy;'' the two first volumes oidy weie published. 
In 1815 he wrote the life of Dr. Robison, and in 
1816 be composed for the Supplement to the £&• 
qrclopoedia Britannica a very interesting Disser* 
tation on tlie Progress of Mathematical and Physical 
Science since the Revival of Letters in Europe.*' 

Notwithstanding the very stadious life that PnK 
fessor Playfair led, he found time not only to visit 
Ireland and examine that wonderful phenomenon 
called the Giant^s Causeway, &c. but he also visited 
Paris, Switzerland, Italy, &c. He mentions the ex- 
treme delight which he derived from visiting Rome^ 
which recalled ta his memory so maiiy wonderfiil 
events that in times which are past bad been tran^ 
sacted within its waUs» 

Professor Playfair was a member of vwiofis IHetaff 
and scientific societies, and took a very active part in 
conducting the business of these instituticms* As aFel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, he remarkably 
distinguished himself by the zeal which he sbowed 
in endeavouring to promote its prosperity, and in 
cultivatii^ those sciences that are more partfciilariy 
the objects of its attention. The papers that be fifom 
time to time communicated, were numerous, compre- 
hended a great vaiiety of dsfiferent aibjects, and were 
treated with uncommon aUlity» Tbey eertahily coo-^ 
stitute one chief ornament which adorns the transac- 
tknM of that learned body. Bat be not only contrU 
btited himsdyr to inciease the treasures they contabiM 
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^~he encouraged others to do the same» md was 
the mean of mmj gtenttemeii transmittiDg commiim- 

cations^ which, without being prompted by him, 
they would never have had the confidence to present 
to tfaie society* 

He may be looked upon as the founder of the As- 
tronomical Institution of Edinburgh, The cultiva- 
tion of astroaomy was at all times a favourite object 
with him. An obs^vatory had been erected upon 
the Calton Hill many years before. Ground had 
been granted by the magistrates for the erection of 
the building; but as it was private property, and 
irom many other causes, it never turned to any ac« 
oouDt^ and was ci very little use ta the public. A 
new institution was projected by Professor Playfair, 
and otlier lovers of the science, a building was speeds 
ily erected, proper instruments were provided, and 
an astronomical observer appointed, as wetl as office- 
bearers chosen. The subscribers unanmiousiy elect- 
ed bim the first president, and this office he sustained 
till his death. 

For a considerable time before his decease, it was 
evidfiiit to his numerous friends and admirers, that 
tbe state of his health was rapidly on the deciinew ' 
He himself seemed to be quite sensible of this ; and 
with that calmness and composure of mind for which 
he was so lemarkable, was perfectly resigned ta the 
will of the Almighty. He died upon Tuesday, £Oth 
July 1819^ in the seventy-first year of his age. 

Tew men have passed so hononrably tiiroi^ life, 
as Protiessor Playlair. His talents were of the very 
first order, mxk these he bad cultivated from his 
youth with the utmost care; During the course of 
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the whole of that time was spetit in the most ioteodp. 
9gj^licatio^.ryjMkki.]^^^ Dal 
tural pfailosophy, which were th6 8Ci6fiC0(i^MMMicfaief- 

ly engaged his thoughts, was well kiiowu both at 

Jlg9l6t#^4j^road^ Oft the 

a p> »» « t lijBW>«t idan and Tptikm 0phtM^vi0 il lB i as high 

as it did in this coinitry. Witii these great ijuaUties, 
lifiited the most unanfiiiiiiMag manners, wbicto 




tly enhanced his value uaoii»g4tH good judges; 

He was interred in the Calton buiyiug-grouud, 
HD§ni jViondayif4he ^6th of th:0'j|iaMliMlfiiis fuDi 
iMitvliali fiarteiaied » publicr oo^r 

b^' a great concourse of peoj^le. 

The precession ittoved lfiMttiiUbaQy St«i^ where 
iiftrlately maided, aad ^was < m J? thotjifcHiftitp ordeHil 

The corpse was pi t^ceded hy a great miniberof geil- 
tii^mea ^who had been im pupil$,jiGtfl the 4Mpl>er8 ofii 
tbe Specukitive . Society, in 6smAzi(SmeMhiety m 
coiniected with the University, and of it the Proles 
i^ufvl^^beea a^ member. The corpse was tbJJowed. 
by the magistritea in their ?ofteMtrirqlii<|t the mM^ 
and halberds of their officers covered with crape ^ 
ttl^^t^^i^Sfioiia ot' tlie Universil^i^. their otticer cany- 
■PB mce* covered wilii mpe thMttiiitberi o4 
the Royal Medical and Pjiysical Societies j the Af» 
ilQQouucai instituupg ^ . tbe Al^egnairi;M»>%turai liis- 
tmy Sogiai^4 ; ; . A . great t afimhM ^f«ig«jpate friend^ * 
formed the rear. An elegant cenotaph, irum a de* 

siif^Vy i'^i'.^&P'^^'^' is oireo^^tfitittH memory within 
l%(|[iiH;;(pa^ Hill 
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BR. DANIEL RUTHERFORD. 

Dr. John Hope, Professor of Botany, having died 

at tlie commencement of the Winter Session of the 
College, it was necessaiy, for many reasons, that a 
Prcrffessor of Medicine and Botany should be imme^ 
diately elected. The Crown is Patron of tlie Bota- 
Bical chair, but Jthe sanction of the Town Coundi 
has hitherto been reckoned necessary to constitute 
the Professor a full member of the Medical Faculty, 
and competent to discharge all the duties of that sta^ 
lion. In the course of a very short time, the parties 
who were the patrons unanimously agreed, and made 
choice of Dr. Daniel Rutherford, son of Dr. John 
Rutherford, one of the founders of the Medical 
School at Edinburgh.* Tliis took place upon the 
15th November, 178(i« 

Dn Rudierford was a native of the City of £diii» 
burgli, and was born in December 171^9. His father 
was particularly careful in attending to his education. 
At a proper age he was sent to the High School, 
where was iaid an excellent foundation of classical 
learning. Of the figure be made at this seminaiy I 
am not informed ; but it was tiien the practice, as it 
still is, to ground the boys thoroughly in the elements 
of the language, so that the youth, if they have the 
indioation and the opportunity, have it in their power 
to prosecute their studies to the best* advantage. 

* Vid. vol. ii, p. SOi, 

VOL. HI. 5 
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Here he went through the complete regular course, 
which lasts for six years, and then entered the Uni- 
versity. He prosecuted the study of literature with 
renewed vigour, and liis excellence as a classical 
scholar was universally admitted by his friends and 
associates. He, at a very early period of life, took 
great delight in cultivating an acquaintance with au< 
thors of that description, and it was the opinion of 
very competent judges, that had his attention been 
solely devoted to polite literature, from the specimens 
he had afforded, he was eminently qualified to make 
a most distinguished figure. • • 

When he commenced his attendance at the philo- 
sophy classes, the study of the matiiematics soon at- 
tiacted his notice, and throughout his whole life, he 
is understood to have cherished a great partiality for 
this science. The celebrated Professor who first gave 
him a taste for such kind of pursuits, was Dr. Matthew 
Stewait, who delighted to nourish in the juvenile 
minds of his pupils every appearance of a genius 
for mathematics. Mr. Rutherlbrd's proficiency is said 
to have been more than what ordinarily distinguishes 
the greater number of students at that class. In due 
time, and in the usual academical course, he attended 
Mr. Russell's Lectures on Natural Philosophy ; he 
there saw the application which was made of ma- 
thematics to the interpretation of the laws of nature. 
The Newtonian Pliilosophy was at that time a most 
popular study, and in general it might be said to be 
taught very successfully in all the Scottish Universi- 
ties. Mr. RusselTs lectures were exceedingly inter*, 
esting, and the address with which the experiments 
he introduced ^ perlbr \ captivated those who 
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attended him. Among this number was Mr. Ruther- 
ford. I have been assured by those who had the best 
opportunity of ascertaining the fact, that he had a 
great taste for mechanics, and that he retained thi^ 
to the last. ah* i. 

He had been early designed for the medical pro- 
fession, and therefore the literary and philosophical 
classes which he had hitherto attended, were only for 
the purpose of better preparing him for entering up- 
on the study of that science, in the practice of which 
he was to be engaged for life. The Edinburgh Me- 
dical School had already risen into considerable no- 
tice. His own father had contributed essentially to 
its establishment, but after discharging the duties of 
a Professor for forty years, he about this time re- 
tired from office, feehng the infirmities of old age. 
The second Monro had for a good many years taught 
Anatomy with great reputation and success. Fol- 
lowing up the example shown him by his father, he 
had inspired the students with a decided conviction 
of the necessity and importance of being good ana- 
tomists, whether they proposed to become physicians 
or surgeons. Dr. Cullen, after having taught the 
Chemical Class for a considerable time, had already 
entered upon his splendid career, which forms a new 
era in the history of the science of medicine itself. 
He and Dr. John Gregory alternately taught the In- 
stitutes, and the Practice of Physic. Dr. Hope was 
a very popular teacher of Botany, and Dr. Black, by 
the discovery fixed air^ or carbonic acid gas, certain- 
ly rendered the study of Chemistry much more ge- 
neral, and by the interest which his lectures excited, 
gave a new direction to the inquiries of philosophers. 
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and particularly of the medical g^nti^ss^ Qf tijysi 
Univewty of £dii)burgh. . .kl^^^lkj 

After having attended all the medical claimeSy Mn> 
Rutherford, in the regular way, applied to the Facul- 
ty for the honour of the degree of Doctor of Modii 
cine. He went through with approbation, the pri«^ 
vate examinations, and, according to custom, he pub- 
lished a Thesis which he was publicly to def€Dd«M|| 
. The subject of this Thesis is singular, and entitm 
Pr. Rutherford to rank very high among the chemi- 
cal philosophers of modem .times. Its title is *^ De 
aere Mephitico," and was dedicated to Andrew 
Pringle, Lord Alemore, from whom he and his fa- 
ther's fimiily had received various marks of kindness^ 
. It was published upon the l^h September 177^1^ 
The Doctor observes, " But healthy and pui'e air by 
Jiieing resfured* not only becomes partly mephiti(^ 
but also thence suffers another change in its nature. 
For after all mephitic air (carbonic acid gas) is sepa,- 
.rated and removed iirom it by means of a caustic lufr 
ivium, that which remains does not thence become 
more healthful ; for although it makes no precipitate 
4>t lime from water^ yet it extinguishes fire and li& 
no less than before." This gas is called azote, and 
also nitrogen . by some chemists. Independeatly of 
.Dr. Black's published experiments, a reference is 
nwde to the Doctor^s lectures. Mr. Cavcaididi is 
also repeatedly quoted. His own experiments, how- 
form the chief merit of the Thesis. It ia vojj^ 
. versally admitted that Dr. Rutherford first dioeoyaf- 
ed this gas. Dr. Thomson, in his System 
. try,* observes, When Hauxbee passed air 

♦ Vid. Vol. 1. p. 103. ^ ■ 
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red-hot metallic tubes, he must have obtained this 
gas ; but at that time the diflemnce between gaaev 

was ascribed to fumes held in solution." 

Afler having so honourably obtained the degrea* 
of M.D. the reputation i^his discovery being i^eedim 
ly sprL Lid throuGfh Europe, his character as a chemist 
of the hrst eminence was iirmly established, and 
much was augured from a young man in bis twenty* 
second year having distinguished himself so remark- 
ably. Pneumatic chemistry had just started into ex-. 
istence. Dr. Black's discovery of fixed air or car-* 
boiiic acid gas (which was also first given to the 
world in a thesis for graduation at the University o£ 
Edinburgh) had been made public only mneteen 
years. A new field as yet unexplored was beginning' 
to open to the view, which since tliut time has been 
surveyed with uncommon patience and industiy bjr. 
chemical philosophers. It is no ordinary eulogy 
upon Du Rutherford to be ranked in company with 
Dn Black, and to be entitled to the honourable sta* 
tion of being second on the list of those who in the 
infancy of pneumatic chemistry so essentially promot- 
M our knowledge of gaseous bodies, and gave a new; 
Erection to the investigation of the laws of nature. 
* Having attained the highest lionours iu the line of 
Mb profession, he determined not to relax his dilu 
gence in extending his knowledge of medicine* He 
therefore repaired to Paris on 7th January 177^ 
where he attended the lectures of the professors oIl 
lliat celebrated medical school. He remained th«re 
till 2d September, when he set out for ludy, from 
whence he returned to London in June 177^» Ai^d thm 
to Edinburgh, where he pressed to commence pracr 
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Umag as a physieiafi. tiia father ha4 ap extensive and 
iCiyectable practice, to wbieh principally mo» 

ceeded. Dr. Rutherford's character as a practitioner 
was much r^arded by his brethren, in general 
he esteemed as a judicious physiciao. 

His eldest sister was married to Mr. Walter Scott, 
writer to the sigDef^ and ftlher of the far-famed itipr 
Waiter Soott^ and another to Cokmel Russefl of 
Ashiestiel, a castle on the banks of the Tweed, and 
borders of Etterick foresl^ wlttch Sir Waiter aubse* 
quently occupied for some tiale, andfitom whence he 
dates the iiitioductions to the four first Cantos of 
Marmion. 

• Dr* Rutherford had been in an i&firm stete of 

health for a considerable time, and he died suddenly, 
atler breakfiutt, on Idth Deeember 18199 itk tim 
serentieth year of his age. 



ML JAfiDBS VINLAT80N. 

. When Mr. Bruce, the Professor of Lo^c, was en* 
gaged as travelling tutor to Lord MelviUe^t it was 

generally understood that he would resign his office, 
but he did not do it fi)r some time. It was absolute* 
ly necessary, however, that some one should teaeli 

the class during Mr. Bruce's absence. The patrons 
W^e exceedingly anxious that this should be perr 
Ifanned by a man of abilitiis, and one who was m 

every respect competent to its duties. They justly 
considered logic as constituting the best introduotioi| 
tn the sttccessftd proseeutioa of knowledge of every 

kind, and viewed the class in which the first prindf 
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fytesot* fhiiosophy were taugiit as oiiaat Ibe 
ja^portaot in the Umversity. They flHrtmiitely oMidft 
«hmce of the late Dr. Finlayson. ■ ' * - ^ 
^ James J^'inlaysan, D.D* was born upon the l^th of 
fdbmary 17M, in the parish of Dunblapie* Hii 
ancestors had resided for many years in that part of 
the country^ and bad occupied a small iarm caUad 
Motilar'CttnbiMbenie. He was eaii j senrto a school 
in the iieiiiliboiirliood, Ironi whence he was in dii^ 
time remwod to the gramme school of Dpabl^na* 
&i-impM¥em%M which he mad^ have war ves;^ 
i^^d. 'His uncommon application to his juvenile 
studies^ combined with an understanding naturally 
Kti a i r^ aad aretentive memoiy, enabled himto oqiiitrip 
the greater number of his school-fellows. It would 
appear that, either ironir inclination or the wish of his 
parents, he had' been early deilu»ted tothe churoht 
and for tliis purpose he was sent to the University of 
Glasgow, in bis fourteenth year, aqd entered upon 
the preparatory ooufse of study. Here his htAA 
were confirmed, and the very eminent professors who 
Iliai^adaFned tlmt celebrated seminary, opened new 
i i w<is ito his vigofoua'and oomprebettiive mind, 4Hi4 
gave him that decided taste for literature and science 
by which he was through life so rooaarkably distinf^ 
IJMhed. ' 

- In order to relieve his parents from the expense 
which necessarily attended his residence at coilsge^ 
in iaskatidn of many young men of genius he eo^ 
gaged in private teaching. Professor Anderson, 
who had discovered his talents and steadiness, em* 
ployed him as an amanuensis ; and in IJ^^ he 
came domestic tutor to two sous of Sir William Mur- 
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ray of Ochtertyre. It was this connectioii tliat as* 
siiMted him so essentially in getting forward in li£^ 
and to which his great success may in a considerable 
degree be ascribed. Abilities alone are not sufficient 
to accomplish this. The aid of favourable circum- 
stances is requisite, in order to exhibit them to adr 
vantage. ^^-^ ^ 

There were many circumstances whicbt leiMiMNi 
this a desirable mtualion for Mr. Finlaysoi^ fr4AMMI ^ 
all young men wlio engage as tutors in Scotland, are 
connected with the church, and loo^ forward tot n 
settlementy as the ultimate object, in the possfdBiiit 
of wliich all their hopes ai^e to be reahzed. Now the 
&mily of Ochtertyre were well known to hMMMh^ 
rest sufficient to accomplish this. Sir Willmm was a 
man of general information, of a Uberal turn of think- 
ing, and much pleased with the conversatioi^i of 
ingenious and intelligent companion. Few persons 
were better adapted to his taste, than Mr. Fmlayson, 
whose mannm were modest and unassumu^ md 
v/bSUti his knowledge was accurate, it wasjJm^Mltfl^ 
flive. Possessed of great natural acuteness, and ori- 
^ ginality of remark, the ingenuousn^ of iMs diflpM^ 
tion rendered htm to be much esteemed. Ai Ji»pu- 
pils were attending the High School, he had the 
prospect also of spending the greater part of the year 
in Edinburgh, from which he laid his account to de- 
five much pleasure and iinprovement. In addition 
to all these, his pupils were good scholars, utofei ^tf 
forded him (had he required any) a strong indt&* 
ment to exert his utmost to assist them in the prose- 
cution of their studies. I he eldest of them. Sir 
Patrick, is now a Baron of Exchequer in tScothmdy 
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and the younger, Sir George, is well known as 
Quarter-M4&st^*Geaef ai di the aimjr under ibe Duki^ 
of Wellii[^toii, and now Secretary of State for the 

.colonies. 

When Mr, Finlayson repaired to Edinburgh, he 
reiumed his studies with new vigour. He had alto 

mi opportunity of regularly attending the Divinity 
H^U, and any of the other classes of philosophy he 
thought proper* About this time, he was admitted a 
member of the Theological Society y which still conti- 
•nues to meet in tlie college ^ and I am io^bcoied by 
iBome of his contemporaries, took a very active part in 
the discussions that were introduced. It may be pro- 
per to observe, that theological questions, or such aa 
jare connected with theology, are alone competent to 
,be debated in this society. The members are all stu- 
dents of divinity ; and the names of some of the most 
distinguished ministers of the Church of Scotland aie 
to be found in the list. It does not appear that 
Finlayson's talents were of that sort which ht a maa. 
Jht shining as an orator, or making a %ure in extem- 
porary harangue. It cannot admit of a doubt, that 
jtew of his companions could be compared witii hirx^ 
in r^ard to the extent of knowledge, or the philoeo- 
pliical precision of language in which he was accLis- 
jtomed to dehver his sentiments* His genius or his 
.taste led him to cultivate accuracy of thought and 
.pression ; and if he attained this, he was content, 
jko man saw with greater quickness a^d clearness of 
.perception, where tiie strength of an argument lay, 
-or oii what side his opponent had laid himself most 
open to be assailed ; but he never uuiulged much in 
4UiipMcation, or in that difiuseness of illustration by 
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which orators have produced so wonderful effects. 
Neither was be ^ very ready speaker. la short, he 
seldom attempted to iaflueDce the passiMs, but wni 

satisfied by making his apj)cal to the reasoning facuK 
1y in the most direct terms, depending httla .gi|ioa 
any aid that might be obtained, by addms^g 4ftifi 
powers of the imagination. His oratory, tliea, par- 
took much more pf the didactic than the pathetic. \ 
' He was licensed to preach the gospel ia hf&i$ 
and during the course ui luc same jcai, ue was pre- 
sented by his Grace, the Duke of Athol, to the 
church of Dmikeld* This offer, no doubly hdr ^Mi 
exceedingly ready to embrace, and would have ac- 
cepted of, had he not received information from to 
William Mmrray, that a plan was in a^tatioift'icf'|>«aK 
cure for him the Professorship of Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. This unexpected proposal 
gjave quite a di&i^t direction to hk ambitioB^ mni 
he consequently politely dechned the favour teodec- 
«d to him by the Duke. ^ - -^^hn^t 

- The aegotiation» however, respeeting tile-pMta 

sorship, did not proceed so smoothly as was supposed. 
Mr. Bruce had gone abroad, without having given in 
to reajgnation* and even before the arraagemeBls 
were finally made. Mr. Finlayson would never have 
refused the ofier of Dunkeld, had he not laid his ac- 
count of being appointed profeasor ; but it appean 
he had done tliis, although he had no certain infor- 
mation of Mr. Jbruce's sentiments upon the subject 
He was under no apprehension in regard to the d»» 
termination of the patrons ; because, from the very 
first, they had expressed their wiilii^Dess to elect 
liim upon the demission of Mr. Braoe» TbeMMg 
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of the whole transaction is not very well known, but 
it is generally understood, that Mr. Finlayson accept- 
ed of the appointment of being joint professor, under 
the condition, that Mr. Bruce should be at liberty to 
resume his duty as professor, whenever he felt inclin- 
ed ; and this he accordingly did in 17^9- 

The prospect of being appointed Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics had been held out to him for 
nearly a year. The line of study which he had 
chiefly prosecuted, eminently qualified him for un- 
dertaking the task. The time also previous to the 
commencement of the Session he employed in the 
most severe application to the study of those subjects 
which formed part of the course. Yet notwithstand- 
ing these favourable circumstances in his case, Mr. 
Finlayson*s exertions must be admitted to have been 
the efforts of no ordinary mind ; and when the able 
manner in which he acquitted himself in his very 
first course is considered, they claim our admiration. 

During the time that the negotiation with Mr, 
Bruce was pending, he received a presentation to 
the church of Borthwick, which is about twelve miles 
south of Edinburgh. This is said to have been pro- 
cured through the interest of Sir William Murray. 
The right of patronage is in the gift of the family of 
•Dundas of Aniiston. He was quite aware that the 
footing upon which he stood with Mr. Bruce was 
too critical to hazard a second time the refusal of so 
favourable an offer, and therefore he resolved to ac- 
cept of it The distance was not so great from Edin- 
burgh as to prevent him from performing the duties 
of both offices if his colleague declined the duty, 
and upon tlie supposition that he did, he possessed 
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an honourable appointment which wis eqoal to all 
Mb wants. He was ordained minister of Borthwici 

upon the 6th of April I787. * ' ' 

< Notwithstanding the laborious nature of the two 
oflBces which he filled, whose duties became mudt 
more severe in consequence of his entering upon thfr 
discharge of them both about the same time, he de- 
termined not to neglect what became him as a parish 
minister. He entered upon a course of parochial 
visitation during tlie summer immediately subsequent 
to bis ordination. It was Principal Rdbertson ibM 
recommended him to an early adoption of this plan, 
(which had been neglected in the parish for thirty 
years) as being much calculated to incresseMHlMiiik 
ness, and give him an opportunity of being better acJf 
quainted with those whom be addressed from the pulpit 
Abilities such as he possessed could wjt^iMkmg 
concealed. The stations which he occupied were 
public, and in addition to his own qualifications^ 
the connection he had formed with therhAttu^ 
ton family, and consequently with the late Lord 
Melville, opened to him prospects which ultimately 
were fuUv realized. His talents for business had 
been perceived and justly appreciated by that admi- 
rable judge of character* It was therefore deter- 
mined that he should be speedily removed to Edili^ 
burgh, where his practical talents w ould be of essen- 
tial service in assisting to support that system of 
•ecclesiastical politics which his Ii0^ds^»^li■A^fci■i| 
espoused, and that had directed for many years the 
decisions of the General Assembly. In 1790 he was 
.presented by the Magistrates of Edinbui^ to Ladjr 
Vester's Cliurch. Upon the death of Dr. Robertson 
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ia 1793, he succeeded that great man in the coU^^^ 
giate church of the Old Gceyfriara^ and on a v^y 
csncy taking place, he was removed to the High ^ 
Churcli iu 1799. This is generally esteemed the^j 
moat honourabie appointment that can be conferred * 
upon any minister of a church which is founded upon , 
the broad basis of preebyterian parity. Here he be- 
QHne^oUeague to the celebrated Dr* Blair, whose: 
funeral sermon he was called upon to preach in little / 
more than a year after. The University of Edinburgh 
QfUlfei^ed upon him the degree of D.D., and in 1802 ; 
he was chosen Moderator to the General Assembly. 

Dr. Fiulayson had now obtained every honourable 
pe^^ment which, as a clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, he could obtain in the line of his profession^ 
and with the possession of these he was perfectly; 
satisfiedf because he had the agreeable reflection, 
that every step in his advancement had been pro*: 
cured by means w Inch all good men would approve 
of. Uis influence in the church was now greatly^ 
extended, and nothing of any importance was tran* 
sacted in the ecclesiastical courts without his advice, 
or direction. Among bis own party his sway wa^ 
unliiQited, and even those who differed from him 
respecting the propriety of some of his mcasure% 
f£4j^ly acknowledged the openness with which he 
avowed his principles of church government, though 
they considered some of tliem as harsh, and carried 
$0 an unnecessary extreme* 

Whilst Dr. Finlayson thus lived respected by the 
public, beloved by his friends, and saw his reputation 
daily .extending, the seeds of some internal disease 
had been sown which were soon to cut him off in bia 
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career of us^liiltiess, and bkit Ae fond ^ xpecUM m 
oi hid numerous admirers, who looked forward to the 
etijdjrment <tf his tociety to a mudi more pffokMlail 
period. 

Towards the beginning of 1805 the first qnnpt^na 
of cBsease began to appear, but the piiognaaties^ 
far from being so well defined as to lead to any con* 
jecture respecting the cau8& He removed to the 
country and spent the greater part of automit with' 
his brother. His health was so far restored as to be 
able to perform the duties of the class dimag that 
irinter, but in the course of 1807 be became nrmw 
derably worse. Yet in ccms^uence of the good 
e&cts that resulted from a tour he took accompanied 
by some of his firiends, be:8tili flatteMl himself dni 
he could undergo the fatigue of teaching, and nee 
only opened the class, but continued giving lectucee 
for about a fortnight It was obvious ta every ootf 
ei his hearers that the exertion Was too great for 
bim. He was therefore prevailed upon to accept oi* 
assistance, which was most cbeerfiilly given by one 
of his earliest friends and colleagues, Principal Baird, 
who taught the class for that season. 

The disease increased very rapidly in the mooill 
of January 1808, and on the £ith, while conversii^ 
with Dr. Baird, he was seized with a paralytic aSHec* 
ikm, which deprived him of the &culty <tf qieedt and 
the power of moving that side where tfie chief seat 
ot the pain lay. The hrst inteUigible sentence that 
he uttered after this Iras in Ae highest degree im- 
pressive, and contained the strongest possible proof 
of the serenity and composure of his mind, as well as 
of Uie thorough convicttcm he had of the truth of 
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those principles which he had professed and taught. 
*f 1 am about,*' said he, " to pass to a better habita- 
tion, where all who believe in Jesus shall enter." 
These emphatic words were pronounced when he 
considered his dissolution very near at hand, and 
aflbrd one other proof of the comfort with which 
Christianity inspires the mind, and the consolation 
which it administers in the most trying situations con- 
ceivable by man, even when about to encounter the 
king of terrors. He died on the 28th of January 1808. 

Dr. Finlayson was rather below the middle size. 
His appearance indicated nothing which was calcu- 
lated to impress a stranger when first introduced to 
him. His manner was somewhat formal, and to those 
who did not know him, assumed the appearance of 
distance or shyness. I am strongly inchned to think 
that he was naturally shy or reserved. Whether this 
proceeded from the original constitution of his mind, 
or was the effect of acquired habits, or of part of 
both, I cannot affirm. Vain, forward, and loquacious 
men are, with a very few exceptions, (I except Ci- 
cero,) neither men of real information, nor do they 
stand in that awe of the company with which they 
may be associated, so as to preserve their good opi- 
nion, or acquit themselves to the best advantage. 
One thing is certain, that Dr. Finlayson was at all 
times sententious. The constitution of his mind, 
and the cultivation he had bestowed upon it, natu- 
rally led him to investigate the means by which truth 
was to be attained. This was the object which he 
kept constantly in his view. His conversation, his 
lectures, his discourses from the pulpit, and his 
speeches in public courts, all partook of the same na- 
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•ture. He never wavered from the j)()iiit which he 
•was anxious to establish. He saw Im way, md he 
did not hesitate to pursue it 

• Tlie means by which he raised liimself to be the 
leader of his party was quite different from that of 
my of bis predecessors who had directed the Qatkml 
ecclesiastical court for so many years. Oratory was 
indispensably necessary to all those who presumed 
to take a part in the debates with the view of distiA- 
guishing themselves in condocting the business of 
the Assembly. Dr. Finlayson was well aware of the 
nature of his talents ; he therefore never attempted 
^8 ; but the manner which he took of being usefid 
to the churcii^ and of establishing his iuiiuence to an 
unprecedented degree, was what I may be allowed 
to call acting as thamher eomnsel. He had made the 
ecclesiastical constitution of Scotland the subject of 
his most particular study, and upon every question 
of any importance he was generally consulted, and 
great weiglit was annexed to his opinion. 

The volume of sermons publislied by his exwutofs^ 
though not selected by himself, conveys a sufficiently 
correct idea of his style of preachinsf, and is re- 
markable ibr perspicuity of expression and a fund 
of good sense. His lectures were held in high etti^ 
mation l)y all who attended the course. In his pri- 
vate chaiacter he was every thing which commanded 
lespect and esteem, and among his associates he was 
almost adored. The students who attended his clasa 
presented to the University a portrait of him as a tesli* 
mony of the respect they entertaitted for his memoiy* 
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Upon the death ot* Professor Wallace, Mr. David 
Hume was elected Professor of Scots law. This took 
place on the 6th of December I786. Mr. Hume, 
during his professorship, published two volumes, 4to. 
on the Criminal Law of Scotland, which are justly 
held to be authority on that important branch of 
jurisprudence. He resigned his professorship in 1822, 
on being appointed one of the Barons of Exchequer 
for Scotland. ' ' ^ . • * . 
^ In 1786 also, a new professorship was founded by 
the Crown, for the purpose of teaching Practical 
Astronomy, of w hich the late Dr. Robert Blair was 
appointed first professor — but who never lectured. ^ 

^ (.1. ^ 

* DR. THOMAS HARDTE. o 

* . ' * . . . 

The professorship of Church History might be 
considered a sinecure from the time that Mr. Robert 
Gumming succeeded his father in 176i2, till the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Thomas Hardie on the SOth of 
July 1788. This important branch of theological 
education was in a great measure neglected for near- 
ly thirty years in the University, not from any care- 
lessness on the part of the students, but from being 
deprived of any opportunity of attending lectures on 
the subject. ...i w 

1 have been able to procure very little information 
respecting the early part of Dr. Hardie's history. 
He was son of the Rev. Henry Hardie, one of the 
ministers of Culross. From the intimacy that sub- 
sisted between him and the celebrated Rev. John 
Logan of Leith and Dr. Thomas Robertson of Dal- 
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flieny, it is probable that he was educated at the 
University of Edinburgh. Ue was tirftt proaented to 
t)M chucck of BaUingray in flfoBhiii^ and on tfaa 
55th of November 1784 was admitted one of the 
mmistera of ibkiinburgh. Here his reputatioii aa a 
fueeacber spraad very rapidly, but in consequence of 

the infirm state of his licalth he felt preaching in 
the High Church too much &tf him on account of 
ks size. With the concurrence therefim of the 
patrons, he was translated to the New North Church, 
ygbich did not requue equai exertioD. 
' As floon aa it was known that he to debver n 
course of lectures on Ecclesiastical History, gieat 
expectations were formed concerning them — and tiie 
piU>Uc were not diaqppointed. He excited a spirit 
among the students which had never been known 
before, and his class became one of the best attend- 
ed in the Uniidaratty* His leetuies might rathet be 
tailed the Philosophy of EcdesiaslMsal History. He 
took a broad view oi his subject, and expressed him- 
seU in a bold and independent style upon whalevec 
subject he had occasion to introduce or to disetMS* 
The tone of his mind was naturally manly, and he 
had the faculty of transfusing thi& into his manner of 
delfirery both in tike chair and the pulpit. That this 
contributed much to his excessive popularity as a 
lecturer cannot be called in question, because during 
the session immediately snbsequent to bia death,, at 
the request of the stiulents. Dr. Moodie attempted 
to read the lectures, but in his hands thejr had lost 
that tmc^isn with which thqr were accompanied when 

read by the author. It cannot be denied that gene* 
rally speaking an author is most likely toiead his 
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Olin work better thaa a stranger wbcisd kind tit' 
osalofy, hibits of thinkiag^ aad itjrte of compoditfOD* 

are very different from his own. Dr. Moodie was 
jifstly eateeixied as an eloquent preacher,, but in m* . 
gild to ma$mir it waa as ^£kmat haai Dv« HardiMr 
16 .cmld well be iimgined This was doubtless the 
chief cause of the failure. 

NcMe of tbc&e IcKShires were eire^ poUiAsd^ which 
has often surprised m. He ceriamly had int^ded 
theai for publication at some future period^ be- - 
cause he regularly iatiinated^ at the commeacemmt 
of the aeMKMH l^at no notes^ w«fe allowed to be 
taken in consequence of the abuse which had been 
SQCftetimes made of them in this Vrm&smky. The 
ignorance of those who opposed Christianity in tiw 
first ages of the Christian church, eepecially if they 
loafiifested a dogmatic spirit, was exposed and held 
tip in a very striking light. The foHy aad vices ef ' 
the clergy, if undur the mask of superior sanctity 
they actually set at defiance the iinnmtable laaximsr 
of truth and righteottsness^ were lasted widv en- un- 
sparing hand, and on such occasions no man could 
employ a more refined satire thau Dr. Hardie. Soma<^ 
tinwe hk nspretentations were irreaistibly ludicseits, 
and what added greatly to the effect, he biniself uni-t 
formly preserved the most rigid graveness e^^ luanoerw 

Dr. Unrdie pebliehed a cwsideraUe nemiraDr «f 
single sermons of acknowledged merit They Imnvet 
never been collected into one volume.^ As a preachei) 
he wasi distinguished for good sena^ and the cleae 
and luminous view he took ef his. subjeot- Hifr teed 
turea iromi the^ pulpit were much admireil. Slioi tly 
after hia admission to Edinburgh, he expounded the 
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whole of the Gospel according to John, which attract- 
ed very general attention. An Edinburgh bookseller 
oiFered him a very considerable sum of money for the 
manuscript y but it is said, upon the proposal b^og 
made to him, it was found that the lectures bad'iievvr. 
been written out^ but had been deUvered from shcMrt^ 
notes. . • vv: ' - 

' The disaffected state in which a great ouaiy inj^if^ 
country were at the breaking out of the French re- « 
volution is well known, and had not the measures of 
government been vigorous, it is incalculable ijpfaait 
dreadful consequences might have ensued. 
confidential servants of the Crown in this part of the-* 
coantry considered it as a matter of the uti90i|^j99^ 
portance that these dangerous principles should be 
opposed from the press. Application was made to 
Dr. Hardie, who readily consented, and he piiUi^p|p 
but without his name, a pamphlet' caHed* ^ ^The? 
Patriot.'* It is very well written, and prq<^^c^^^> 
considerable effect at the time. : ^'^^ 

He was elected moderator of the General Ate c rik ^ 
bly in 1793, and before its dissolution deUvei:^^^ 
very eloquent address to the members. : ^^^^f^ 

Dr. Hardie*s state of health was at no time goo£) 
His constitution seems to have had a strong tendenqr^ 
to consumption. He therefore early felt th<{ symp4 
toms of premature old age. This preveoled him 
from exerting himself as he wished. He died upon 
the ^Ist of November 1798, to the unspeakaUe^^M 
of his rising family, and regretted by a namflsioB 
dass of friends and admirers, who respected him ai^% 
man of talents^ and an independent honest nkm^Mi 
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Duncan^ InsHiutes of Medidne.^WiUiam 

Mmdie^ Orlcnial Languages, — Alexander Chris- 
iism. Humanity, — Alexander Murray^ Oriental 
Iksti^uages^ — Thomas Broum^ Moral Philosophy. 

Ambe£W Duncan, M. D. was, at the time of his 
dettth^ as has been already mentioned, one of the 

oldest, if not the very oldest lecturer on Medicine in 
Europe** His zeal in the prosecution of medical 
ediate 'Was never surpassed, and his numerous at- 
teinpts to be of service to his fellow creatures, as well 
as to his brethren, deserved the most unbounded 
pnBse« 

He was born at St. Andrews on 17th October 
1744,. He was educated at that University, . tor 
whic* seminary he retained a great partiality, prdKa. 
bly^^ -account of its recalling to his recollection the 
agreeable days which he spent there in his youth, and 
tbll^ttwy pleasant associations which time never 
litt^feled ftom bis memory. 

He a[)peara to have made choice of medicine very 
eari^ki Ufe. The sole object of his ambition, there^ 
fbr^^'^HM to improve every opportunity that was 
aflbrded liiia, to render hiinseli' properly cj^ualiiied 

♦ I was pn^cuL ;iL lua uitroductory lecture lii ldr<, itudiie tUeu sU^- 
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for the discharge of that very important but diflB- 
cult profession. His persevering industry and ar- 
dour in the pursuit of medical knowledge was very 
remarkable. He therefore determined to repair to 
Edinburgh, tiic capital of Scotland, and attend the 
medical classes there. As a medical scliool, it had 
only begun to emerge from obscurity. Tlie first 
Monro, who may be styled its founder, had indeed 
retired, and for some time had not performed the 
duties of the office, but he had a son who succeeded 
him that was equally ardent in the prosecution of 
anatomy. Dr. Whytt had died, but Dr. Cullen had 
entered upon his labours, and commenced that im- 
mortal career by which he was entitled to be con- 
sidered as one of the most illustrious physicians of 
ancient or of modern times. . ..^ 

The zeal of the students kept pace with that of the 
professors ; they were equally eager in the pursuit 
of medical science, and every theory relating to the 
healing art which was advanced by the professors 
was canvassed with the most unlimited freedom. 
Any novelty in the practice of physic was subjected 
to a similar rigorous scrutiny. The greatest bustle 
and ficiivity prevailed throughout the whole rnedical 
community of Edinburgh. This was said to have 
originated with, or at least to have been chiefly owing 
to Cullen, who had infused a new spirit into the minds 
of his pupils. It is allowed by the admirers of this 
great man, that he was perhaps too fond of theory. 
This was a natural accompaniment of the genius he 
possessed. Of a bold and enterprising temper, 
was not to be staggered by difficulties, and his motto 
might have been " Aut invcniam aut faciam." Hii 
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tarii Rut speoulatioii was very great, and ^from his 

frank, iiee manner in his intercourse with the stu- 
dents, he had the address to make tbem geoerailj a 
party in whatever cause he espoused. About this 
time, also, medical societies were becoming much 
in vogue, and at last a society of gentlemen in Edii^ 
burgh obtained a royal charter, conferring upon them 

various privileges, under the name of '* the Royal 
Medical Society." Dr. Culleii laid the foundation 
Stone <»f the hall wiiich this society erected for tht 
transaction of their ordinary business. 

No one entered with greater fervour into the muL> 
tifiirioas discasstons of the students than Dr» Dum- 
can. Of an open and generous disposition, he was 
universally beloved, and he took a very active part 
in conducting the business of the various societies of 
which he was a member, particulariy Aat of the 
Roy^ Medical Society, of which he was several times 
the piendent, and lutteriy the treasurer for many 
years, and the building of Ae Hall for whidi, was sugw 
gested, and chiefly managed by him. In testimony of 
th^ sense of4iis services^ a gold medal waa voted to 
him, and a full length portrait of him, at tiie expense d 
the Society, is placed in their hall. His medical studies 
soffared no interruptioa $ on the contrary, they were 
prosecnted with renewed vigour, and the stock of 
knowledge he had acquired in the line of his profes-» 
sion was now very ample. In the years 1768*99 Dr» 
Duncan went a voyage to China as surgeon to the 
East India Company's ship Asia, under the com- 
mand of Mr.| afterwards Hii Robert Preston. His 
services were so highly esteemed in that capacity, 
that the Captain oiiered Inui £500 to go out with 
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him a second time, which the Doctor declined, as 
his views were directed to practice at home. 

In October I769, he graduated at the University 
of St. Andrews. His Thesis was on " De Alvi pur- 
gantium natiira et usu and in May following he 
was admitted a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Edinburgh. 

How soon he had formed the resolution of com* 
mencing a private lecturer is not known, but he 
seems to have been early determined to hazard the 
attempt, which he made very soon after his return 
from India in I769. To have projected such a 
plan discovered no ordinary degree of enterprize, 
and besides, in a great measure, it had the merit of 
originality. The medical school in Edinburgh was 
not of very long standing ; its reputation, though 
doubtless on the increase, was comparatively con- 
fined within narrow limits. It was not to be expect- 
ed, therefore, that there was the same scope for a 
private lecturer which now exists. The novelty of 
the adventure might attract some, but there were 
difficulties to be encountered that would have inti- 
midated the most of young men. A professor in a 
University acts under the patronage of the establish- 
ed authorities. This has not only a natural tendency 
to communicate confidence to every one who has to 
adch-ess a public assembly, but it very often produces 
a sensible effect upon the manner in which the doc- 
trines are taught. One who has no assistance of this 
kind, and sees that he has nothing to depend upon 
but his own exertions, feels that he must proceed 
with greater caution, and that he labours under dis- 
advantages with which the other lias not to contend. 
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' Dr. Duncan, aware of all these circumstances, 
acted accordingly. His expectations were not too 
san^ine, and he was determined not to allow ordi- 
nary difficulties to produce such an effect upon him 
as to make him abandon the plan he had proposed. 
He well knew that perseverance is the only virtue 
which is rewarded in this world. He therefore 
resolved that this should not be wanting, while no 
exertion should be spared to render the lectures as 
worthy of attention as possible, r :.(» 

He seems to have early declined the art of sur- 
gery, and to have directed the whole bent of his 
attention to medical practice as a physician. Those 
two branches of the profession are perfectly distinct, 
and marked by very broad lines of difference. It is 
natural to suppose, then, that the subjects upon 
which he prelected would embrace those to which 
he was most partial and had most studied.^ This he 
did accordingly. j i . .i: \-rf' 

At this time, in 1770, the situation of Professor 
of Medicine in the University of St. Andrews having 
become vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Simson, 
brother of the celebrated mathematician Dr. Robert 
Simson of Glasgow, Dr. Duncan resolved to stand 
candidate for the vacant chair, on which occasion he 
produced most powerful testimonials from the Medi- 
cal Faculty of the University of Edinburgh, and 
from other eminent members of the profession. He 
was notwithstanding unsuccessful — a superior inte- 
rest having prevailed in favour of another. 

Meanwhile, as he was as yet sine ?ioviine, he wisely 
resolved to communicate to the world the substance 
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of wlmt he taught in his lectures, and what he esteem- 
ed lo be the best medical practice. The title of this 
per^Drmaiice is *^ Elements of Therapeutics^'' which 
was firat pubUshed in 1770. The preyention and the 
curing of diseases constitute tlie grand objects of the 
science of Medicine, and when these ends are accoiiu 
phshedy every thing is effected which ties within its 
power. The maladies to which mankind are liable 
are extremely numerous, as well as of very diilerent 
kinds. On account of the intimate connection whidi 
Medicine has with the interests of mankind, and its 
general importance to society, it has in every stage 
of civiUzatioH been a favourite object to possess as 
many remedies as possible to be applied as the cir* 
cumst^ces of the case may direct* In the most 
rode societies attempts have been made to geucniliii 
the stock of knowledge, and in the most civilized, 
the aim of all medical philosophers has been the samei 
Therapeutics, therefore, or the art of curing diaeaMp 
lias excited astonishing interest among mankind in 
every age, and must continue to do so as loag as 
kaman nature remams as it is at present, exposed to 
sickness and death. Dr. Duncan's Elements of 
Therapeutics exhibit a very sensible and Judicious 
view of the subjects treated tii. It is reasonable to 
expect that during the space of nearly sixty years 
many improvements, or at least alterations, have been 
introduced into the practice, but it is only justice to^^ 
remark, that the work to which we now refer con- 
tains an impartial statement of what was held in 
those days to be the best practice. It is in every 
respect worthy of the candour and discernment of the 
author. 
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In 177^ he pubiiahed a short discourse on the use 
of mercury. There is no article in the whole Ma*- 

teria Medica which is a more powerful agent, and 
tha peculiar efficacy of its appHcations in certain 
oaaes renders it an object of very considerable impor- 
tance in the estimation of every medical practitioner. 
But in proportion as it is a useful and active agent 
in piiarmacy, in the same proportion in the hands of 
a rash or unskilful person it becomes hazardous to 
ewfloy it with too niuch freedom. The melancholy 
and even &t|d effects that have earned from too pre- 
c^tate use of mercurial preparations are well known 
to every physician. Dr* Duncan's observations upon 
these subjects show that he had investigated the mat* 
ter with care, and the cautions he gives are deserving 
of the highest regard 

Dr. Duncan continued to ddiver bis usual course 
of lectures to a respectable number of students^ 
which from year to year were gradually on the in- 
crease. The young gentlemen felt it their interest 
to do so from the great variety of information and 
uaeful .practical knowledge they contained. 

He was married in Febiiiary I77I to Miss Elisa- 
beth Kiiox, daughter of Mr. John Knox, surgeon in 
the service of the East India Company, by whom ke 
Had a family of twelve children. 

The circumstances that accompanied the appoint- 
ment of Dr. James Gregory to teach the Institutes 
of Medicine have been already mentioned.^ Dr» 
Home had taught the c\ix&s ibr two seasions, and 

• Vvl. 9^ of dib volnme. 
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*ipon the (ith of iieptember 1775, Dr. Duncan was 
' appointed to perfonn a similar duty for the ensuing 
session. Upon the supposition of Dr. Drummond's 
finally declining to accept of the professorship. Dr. 
Duncan was a candidate for the vacant chair, but 
did not succeed at this time. In consequence of 
this transaction Dr. Duncan pubUshed " an Address 
to the Students of Medicine in the UniversUyt** 
dated November 1776, in which he stated his inten- 
tion to continue his lectures out of the college, and 
.which then produced a considerable impression. 

In the same year I776 appeared " Heads of Lec- 
tures on the Theory and Practice of Medicine.** 
Various editions of this work were afterwards pub- 
lished, and were favourably received. The sta<- 
dents who attended the lectures must have derived 
the most essential benefit from such a publicatioD* 
It presented a Syllabus of what was taught^ and be« 
sides other advantages, it could not fail to bhog 
ta their remembrance many important facts and 
illustrations which might otherwise have escaped 
them. It also. .affi>rds an additional proof that the 
doctor was gaining strength, and that notwithstand* 
ing his late disappointment his popularity was acU 
vancing. • • 

Jn his lectures he .comprdiended both the theoiy 

and the practice, which, in Edinburgh, and some 
other Universities are appropriated to two separate 
professorships* The origin ,of this arrangement it 
would be perhaps difficult to assign, unless the ex- 
tent of the subject be admitted as a sufficient reason. 
In lecturing it is very difficult, if not almost impos- 
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sible to separate the one from the other* And if 
the busuiess be divided there is the greatest hazard 
that different theories, as well as methods of 
practice will be adopted by the professors, which' 
must rather disconcert than benefit the stitdent- 
Several editions of this treatise have been published 
besides tiiat of 177^» pai*ticularly those of I790 
and 1801. In 1809 the first part wias sent to the 
press, but under a title somewhat different, — Heads 
of Lectures on the Institutions of Medidne^ 
' In 1776 Dr. Duncan had the honour and merit of 
founding a new Institution in Edinburgh, which was 
much needed, and has been of the most essential be*' 
nefitto thousands: This was the Edinburgh Dis- 
pensary. The spirit of benevolence by which it was 
dictated deserves the liighest commendation. Some- 
thing similar, no doubt» existed in London and other 
great cities, but there was nothing of the kind in 
Scotland, till it was introduced by the Doctor. 

The Edinburgh Infirmary had been founded by 
Ae celebrated Provost George Druinmond about 
forty years before, and besides operating as a most be- 
nevolent and useful charity to the patients who make 
application, it afloids an admirable opportunity of 
instruction to the youth who have made medicine 
their profession. The essential and solid advantages 
to be derived ii om attending tlie wards of an hospi- 
tal are incalculable. There is no other way by 
which medical skill can be so readily and so success- 
fully obtained. The variety of cases tliat arc to be 
seen there — the convenience of having it in one's 
power to observe the different stages of the disease, 
togetlier with witnessing the practice of experienced 
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^hjrsicians, said hearing tlieir critijcal rtmarks^ xBiast 
fllfiM^ be taken mto account. 

But there is a certain claas of (Kseases not to be 
fpund in an iiospital, because from tlie constituiUon oi 
such estabU6lhiQ^it(|ipers(»afflietod wiA^ them areimt 
admitted. Such diseases hav^ been termed chroni-* 
cal. They are of long continuance, or lingering in 
their nature. Patients of tlits description are oyipos* 
ed to those who are seized with acufe diseases, and 
have an qqual claim upon our sympathy or compassion, 
i^ad are often in a beiptleas state* What renrfen 
them frequently more objects €^ pity is tbe fittle pros- 
pect they have of any relief beiag afforded to tbem. 
UnfortuaaliCljra gveat DttmbOT of oui: feikm enMtttcea 
^e in this situation, whom it iS' our' duty not to-aban-^ 
don to hopeless de^^air as absolutely in^rabte. By 
the use of means a pneper cure my be elEeeted» or 
at least their condition rendered^ more tolerable, and 
what was formerly the residence of pure, unmingled 
sadness turned into joy« Tbe e^Sbrts of nature are 
aften ii^onderfuly and while there id the siMlleflt 
ground for hope we ought not to give place to 
despair. It was for the relief such uohappy 
euflferers that the Edinburgh Dispensciry wae esta- 
blished. 

The labour and inde&t^ble exertioo thai ytme 
necessary exoeed all belieft Tbe plan, as has been 

already mentioned, originated with the Doctor 
himself. Afier drawing up a prospectus, and 
circulating it among hit frieadst he advc&tuied 
to address the public upon the subject. He 
had secured the approbation of a few wha g^ve Imm 
every eneouragemtfit to pr oceed> bM it wui a aeie 
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difficult task to interest the public in general. No 
one could disapprove of the principles of what he 
proposed, nor of the manner he had taken to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of it among his fellow citizens. 
Generous, however, as the public undoubtedly are, 
it often requires some time as well as address before 
their feelings are sufficiently excited. The scheme 
could not be carried into effect without funds, and 
the Doctor alone was responsible for any sum tliat it 
might be necessary to advance. At the distance of 
half a century he had the unspeakable gratification 
of having seen his labours crowned with success — 
upwards of 200,000 patients have derived benefit 
from this institution. It is only justice to add, that 
a numerous band of his medical friends and asso- 
ciates have, during that time, proffered their volun-) 
tary services without fee or reward, and thus have 
steadily contributed their labours to tlie support of 
so admirable an institution. i. j i J')ul " 

At this charity the distressed poor are provided 
with the best advice, and proper medicines, if neces- 
sary, gratis. At a set time in the week attendance 
is given at the Hall of the Dispensary for this pur- 
pose. It may be mentioned that many years ago a 
hall was erected in West Richmond Street, with every 
suitable accommodation, where all the business con- 
nected with the establishment is transacted with the 
utmost regularity. In it there is a portrait of Dr. 
Duncan, the founder of the Institution, painted for 
the Dispensary by the late Sir Henry Raeburn. 
In short Dr. Duncan has an unquestionable claim 
upon the gratitude of his countrymen, by being 
the founder of tlie Edinburgh Dispensary, and by 
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his own individual exertions achieving an enterpnae^ 
whidh few would have attempted. By tJiis esta^ 
blishment also a chasm in the Edinburgh achool for 
medical education was filled up. 

The doctor who was passicmately- asealoua in prcK 
iBoting wbatev^ apfieared to serve the cause of me* 
dical science, projected in 177^j a new Nvoi k entitled 
^ Medical Commentaries.'' This work was publish- 
ed annually under that title until 179d» — under a 
diiferent title, namely, " Annals of Medicine," it 
was puUisbed annually from i^yii to 1804< ; so that 
for no less than thirty-one years, this periodicad col- 
lection made Us appearance* 
. He seems to have been impressed with the idea 
that something c£ the kind was wanted in the medi* 
cal world. There was certainly no work, in any re- 
flqpect similar, published at that time in Great Bri- 
tain* Various attempts have been made since to 
conduct medical periodical works upon tJie same 
principles, but, in general, they have miscarried, 
and been very short lived. The plan was very com-* 
prehensive. It included whatever related to medical 
sdeace in the mostej^tensive application oi tketerms^ 
the exbting state of which, in the dilBSmnt conn« 
tries of the globe, he was particularly careful to record.- 
If any new discoveries were made, these were as- 
cribed to their proper authors. All the cirenm^ 
stances connected with the discovery, and especially 
how It bore or was likely to bear on medicine^ were 
faithfully described* If any new method of practice 

was introduced or proposed, a full account was given 
ot its nature, and in what respect it was calculated 
to serve the purpose intended^ or, in other woidsi 
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a candid i^reciatioa of its value was submitted to 
the reader. It also contained origiiial communioa- 
tions oft medical science^ and vmis intended as a re- 
pository of discussion upon all these subjects. In- 
teresttng hiBtorical fiicts respecting the former state 
and practice of medicine were also admitted, as well 
as biographical memoirs of eminent surgeons or 
physicians* Promotions in the medical stsA] to- 
gether witili an obituary of distinguished medical 
characters were not neglected. Such medical publi- 
cations as appeared worthy of notice were review- 
ed with candour, and a faithfiil account given of 
their contents. In short, nothing was exchided \\h ich, 
in die most remote degree, referred either to surgery 
or medicine, and it might be considered as compris- 
ing a fair history of what took place in the medical 
world during the year. Its continuance for so long 
a period is a sufficient testimony, were any neoe»* 
sai V, in what degree of esteem it was held by the 
public. 

In 1780 Dr. Duncan published an account of the 

life and writings of Dr. Monro, primus. Dn 
Duncan had a great veneration for Monro's me- 
mory, and was desirous of holding him up to 

young students as an example m every respect wor- 
thy of imitation. 

^ Dr. CuUen, through old age and extreme debility, 

resigned his professorship of the Practice of Physic, 
upon the dOth December 1789, and Dr. Gregory, 
who had resigned the Theory o£ Medidne, was elect- 
ed his colleague. Upon the same day Dr. Duncan 
was chosen Dr. Gregory's successor, the duties of 
which office he most fiiithfiiily discharged till within 
• VOL, nu V 
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a ibw years of lib Jcath. Dr. Alison was appoiateil 
hid assistant and successor. 

Id 1807 Dr. Duncan, who bad directed his atten- 
tion with his characteristic benevolence to the im- 
provements that had taken place in £ngland and 
daewhere in the treatment of insane persons, brought 
before the public a plan for the erection and support 
of a lunatic asylum on an improved system^ He bad 
many difficulties to encounter in obtaining Mibacrip- 
tions, which came in slowly, but at last was success- 
ful in procuring tlie erection of an establishment un- 
der a Royal charter at Mormngsidet near £dinbargh» 
where every advantage which the im[m>vement8 of 
medical science can suggest is secured to the pa^ 
tients. 

In 1808, the liord Ftovost, Magistrates, and To^n 

Council of Edinburgii, presenjted him with the free- 
dom of the city* in testimony of the sense they enter* 
tained of the services he had rendered to the com* 
niuaity by tiie estabiisiunent of tlie Pubhc Dispen- 
sary and Irunatic Asylum. 

Dr. Duncan had always been attached to borticul* 
tiire as a source of amusement, and had a garden in 
tl^ neighbourhood to which he had paid much atten* 
tioo. Being thus led to form the opinion that hwtti^ 
culture might be carried to a iiiuch higher degree of 
improvement, to the advantage ol' the countiy at large, 
he projected and succeeded in establishing the Cale? 
donian Horticultural Society, now incorporated by 
Hoyal dUarter* which, by exciting a spirit of emulaf 
tion among practical gardeners, has been productive 

ol" the best effects. 

Aiterwards^ in order to afford the most ethdonl 
means of improvement in j this departmenjl^ he pro- 
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posed and procured the estaalishment of a public 
experimeDtal garden, for the purpose of putting to 
the test, various modes of horticulture, and collecting 
and naturalizing foreign fruits and vegetables. He 
had the satiafiictioii of living to witness the p r a cti ca l 
«teciition of the plan, which promises to continue to 
be attended with the best results. On the death of 
]>r. James Gregory in l8fSl, Dr« Duncan was ap* 
pointed first Physician to his Majesty for Scotland. 

Dr* Duncan was the author of seveml small works 
oD subjects connected with Iris profession, which it 
is unnecessary to specify here. They all exhibit the 
^ame benevolence of disposition, and the unweaixed 
ardour with which he cultiirated the science of me« 
dicine. 

Dr. Duncan showed much paternal kindness to stu« 
dents from a distance, in respect of advice and hos* 
pitality; when sick he attended them gratis, and 
when they fell victims to disease he opened his 
fiunily burying-ground for their remains. Some 
had the privilege of being boarders in his family, 
among these was a singular character from Swis* 
•erland» Baaton Constant, who has since been coo<^ 
spicuous by the part he took in various events of 
the French Revolution, as a member of its successive 
legislative bodies. As one of the Tribunate, he 
boldly resisted the erection of an arbitrary cdurt proi 
posed by the Chief Consul. He is still actively en* 
gaged in Paris, as a speaker in the House of Legishu 
ture, and a writer in the political journals. Cootempo* 
rary with Baron Constant in the Speculative Society 
of Edinburgh were several individuals since distin. 
guished in public life. Mr. Charles Hope, now Lord 
Fresident of the Court of Session ; Mr., now Sir 
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James Mackintosh, . then a medical siudeoL Mr. 
Malcolm Laing, advocate ; Mr. Josiah Walker, Pro- 
fessor in Glasgow j Sir James Hall, Bart. ; Mr. Henry 
Beaufoy» M* P., and . Mr« Thomas Addis Emmett> 
Aen a medical student of much promise, afterwards 
at the Irish Bar, and at last sfo deeply iuiplicated in 
the rebellion in Ireland in 1793. 
. The Doctor arrived at a time of life which .esteiid- 
ed much longer than ordinarily falls to the lot of 
mortal3« To the last he was cheerful and contented, 
and though in the decline of life, enjoyed the un- 
speakable satisfaction of possessing the esteem and 
respect of a numerous circle, who were sensible .of 
his good qualities and reverenced his virtues.. . He 
was confined to the house only for two moatlis 
before his death, which took place on tbe.5th July 
1898, when he was in the 84th year of his age. 
, His funeral was attended by the Magistrates and 
Town Council of Edinburgh, the Senatus Academi- 
Cus, the Royal College of Physicians, the managersand 
^ledical practitioners of the Royal Public Dispensary, 
the iioyal Medical and Pliysical Societies, the Cale- 
donian. Horticultural Society, and. a large assemblage 
of private gentlemen, fliends ol the deceased. 

; The late Sir William Pulteney, who had been edu» 

jcated at the University, and passed advocate at the 
Scottish bar in 1751, with the permission of the pa- 
troifis founded a professorship of Agriculture, upon the 

condition tliat the right of nominating the professor 
should in all time coming reside in his iamily» Dr. 
^drew Coventry was: appointed upon the S2d of 

JDecember 179Q. 

\ Upon .the death gf .Priucipai . JtiobertsoOt Dr. 
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George Baird, the Professor of Hebrew, was appoint- 
ed to the Principality on the 3d of July 1793^ and 
resigned his professorship accordingly. > 



DR. WILLIAM MOODIE. 

AVilliam Moodie, D. D., was elected to the vacant 
chair of Hebrew in 1793, and about two years after- 
wafdsy besides the Hebrew^ he was appointed to teach 
other Oriental languages. 

This gentleman's father had been minister first at 
Gartiy, in the Presbytery of Strathbogie, and was a£ 
terwards translated to Monymeal, in the county of 
Fife. Whetlier lie was educated at St Andrews or 
at Edinburgh, or partly at both, I am uncertain. . He 
was first presented to the church of Kirkaldy, and in 
178^ was translated to.Edmburgh. He was much 
esteemed as a preacher,: and a posthumous voliimejctf. 
his sermons has been published. 1 

He was an exceiieut. Professor, and . showed the 
gmatest anxiety to encourage a taste for oriental li- 
terature. Dr. Moodie taui^^ht a Persic class privately, 
and ever since, that language has been taught by the . 
Professor* The following testimony to Dr. Moodie'ls 
abilities is given by Dr. David Scot of Corstorphine, 
wJio is unquestionably one of the most accomplished 
oriental scholars in this country. To the merits df 
9Cn excellent preacher, Dr. Moodie added those of an 
elegant scholar. He was skilled in Hebrew and Chal- 
daic, as his office required, and his knowledge in Per- 
sic was extenmve, and hi& pronundation correct His 
pupils will long remember the accomplishments of 
the gentleman, and the kindness of the friend. The 
author of this dissertation will not soon foi^t his g^. 
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nerous attention and encouragement, while he stu* 
died Persic under him."* — His constitution was very 
dehcate, and after being confined for a considerable 
time he died upon the 11th of June 1812. 



MR. ALEXANDER CHRISTISON. 

Alexander Christison, A. M. was, in 1806, elected 
Professor of Humanity upon the death of Dr. John 
Hill. 

This gentleman affords one of the most striking in. 
stances to be found in the records of literary history, 
of what may be effected by one who possesses talents, 
when united to the most indefatigable application to 
study, and prompted to exert those talents by the 
most honourable and virtuous motives. His parents 
occupied an humble station in life, but they lived to 
see their oldest and favourite son advanced to a rank 
in society which they never could have expected, 
and enjoying the friendship and esteem of the most 
learned and distinguished characters of the age. 

Mr. Christison was born in the year 1753 at Red- 
path, an obscure spot in the parish of Longformacus, 
Berwickshire, the whole of which is very sequestered 
and far removed from the busy haunts of men. It is 
hilly, and chiefly parcelled out into sheep farms. As 
he was at a considerable distance from the parish 
school, he was taught to read by his parents, whose 
income being but slender, and having a pretty nu- 
merous family, they could ill afford to spend much on 

. • Vid. Observations on the propriety and usefulness of an establish- 
ment in Edinburgh for leaching Oriental Languages, for civil and com- 
mercial purposes, to young idflB|D going to India, p. 43, &'c« 



4tlm idimtum of tbeir tm. His p 

domestic tuition of his mother, in particular, was very 
jna{Hd» and \^en sent to the pairochial school to be 
twiglit writhig and ftrithmefic, a icene to him entirdy 
Jiew presented itself. It is well known that the elements 
0£ the Latin language are taught in all the parish 
schools, of ScothuuL His ardent and aspiring temper, 
and what may be termed an instinctive thirst after 
knowledge, prompted lum aiii^iously to desire an 
^Msquaintance willi a language in whose study he saw 
some of his school-fellows engaged, but of which he 
•was entirely ignorant. This seems to have first given 
a ettniHlus to his ambition, and to have called forth 
.or excited those latent sparks of genius of which he 
himself was as yet unconscious, but that were ailer- 
>irftnls displayed as his oppoctanilies of improvemeot 
increased. 

The difficulties he liad to encounter at this period 
'43i bis life were mdk as would have diapiritod most 
hoySf and caused them to desist entirely from an at- 
tempt that seemed so hopeless and surrounded .on all 
hands by obstacles which appeared to be so inmnv 
tnountahle. The energy of his character was such, 
however, that he determined to proceed, and in the 
most undaunted manner grapple with those obstruc- 
tions which lay in the way of the accomplishatient of 

his iavourite object. 

His residence at echoed was only of short dumtion, 
the reg Bngusfa domi put it out of the power of the 

father to gratily Ins son's, or hi^ own inchnations. 
Youngs Ghrietisoo, thereidre, at a very tender age was 
taken from school, and sent to tend the flocks ot* a 

. neighbouring iarmcr. He was now removed to a con- 
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siderable distance from every person who could ren- 
der him the least assistance in his studies ; and any 
opportunities which he enjoyed of consulting such 
benevolent individuals were merely casual, and re- 
curred at distant intei*vals. His occupation, however, 
gave liim the most complete command of his time, 
which he improved to the best advantage. The 
foundation that had been laid at school was very slen- 
der J his education necessarily scanty ; he had hardly 
any director of his studies ; few books, and those 
frequently ill chosen j none to encourage him to per* 
severance when his resolution became languid, or to 
cherish that emulation to arrive at excellence which 
constitutes the characteristic feature of the mind of 
every man of true genius. 

He had to struggle for years with these and many 
other discouraging circumstances connected with his 
situation, but from the natural clearness of his un- 
derstanding, and possessing the blessing of a most 
retentive memory, whatever hint or instruction he 
received from any judicious or friendly monitor was 
carefully treasured up and acted upon, so that of him 
it might emphatically be said nulla retrorsum^ what^ 
ever accession he had once made to his stock of 
knowledge was never neglected by him through care- 
lessness, or allowed to remain unemployed. 

Having laboured for a long period in this solitary 
and obscure condition, he at length became possessed 
of such attainments as attracted the notice of some 
of his neighbours, who advised him to become a 
schoolmaster. This corresponded witli his own in- 
clinations, and presented, as he conceived, the only 
opening by which he could rescue himself from the 
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disagreeable situation in whicii he felt Himself placed. 
Tlie parociiial school of Auldcambas fidling vacant 
^Itoeihe tame' time, he made application fi>r it, and 
principally through the recommendation of his parish 
Itflil stCT, it is said, he obtained it. / : i 

«^^>4iaVe not been able to learn how long he conth 
nued in this situation ; it was probably only for 9 
short time. But he afterwards, in conseqaencs 
tsdents which he discovered, and the assiduitjr 
and zeal for the improvement of his scholars at 
liwiiitoambus, obtained the appointment of parish 
Mberinaster of Edrom. In regard to emolnment it 
Was only a little superior, but in several other re- 
fljpeets it was more advantageous to Mr. Christison, in 
<M>n8equence of the objects which, in the course of his 
literary progress, he now im^igiaed to be within his 
reach. He was more in the view of the public, the 
sphere in which he acted was more extended, and 
feeling greater confidence in his own powers, and in 
the degree of cultivation that he had bestowed upon 
lliem, he determined to repair to Edinburgh, and en- 
ter himself a member of the University. 

This took place some time about the year 1775^ 
bat the precise year of his entrance upon an acade* 
roical course cannot be accurately ascertained. He 
had not been long at the University till, in conse- 
quence of the superiority of his proficiency in dassi* 
cal learning, he drew the attention of his fellow stu- 
dents, and by the unaiiected manner and discretion 
with which he conducted liimself, interested others 
in his behalf who could serve him more essentially. 
He was therefore, upon a vacancy, preierred to be 
ane.of tiie teachers of George Watson's Hospital in • 
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Edinburgh. This, to say the least of it, was 3. inosf 
respectable appointment, and afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of exerting his talents upon a much more ex- 
tensive scale than in any situation he had ever held j 
besides the governors, who are persons of the most 
respectable character, had now the power of ascer- 
taining both his abiHties as a teacher, and the praise 
which was due to him from the success which his 
plans had upon the progress of his pupils. 

His diligence and assiduity in this public station 
very soon became generally known in Edinburgh ; 
when a vacancy therefore occurred in the grammar 
school of Dalkeith, such were the testimonials which 
he produced, that they secured the votes of those 
who had the appointment. This took place in I78I. 
His friend, the late Dr. Henry Greive, then minister 
of Dalkeith, afterwards of Edinburgh, whose judg- 
ment no one who knew him will be disposed to d\s4 
pute, had an active share in bringing about this ar- 
rangement. • • • -ri.f>k W. • 

The grammar school of Dalkeith had, for upwards 
of a century, maintained a distinguished reputation; 
as being one of the best seminaries in Scotland for 
acquiring a knowledge of classical learning. Under 
Mr. Christison's superintendance, however, this was 
greatly augmented, notwithstanding that some of the 
best scholars of the last age had held the same situa- 
tion. In 1785 therefore, upon the resignation of Mr. 
James French as one of the masters of the High School, 
in consequence of the infirmities of old age, the Magis- 
trates, who are thepatr^ '^^ unanimously made choice of 
Mr. Christison to b' 6ih or. He discharged 
ibr more than twenf^^^k tliu ^ of this very 




ptiblte statioo inth imccmnKm fid^I^ and addre^i 
and it was the result oi a small publication of 

in Ae sdiool by iHtrodactog the practice of teaching 
die boys the elements of the Greek language duoag 
tbe jcour»e oi the ibuith je^^ cor earli^, « circwi* 
itvces m^ht render nece^saiy* 

It is only justice to the memory of Dr, Adam, the 
celebrated Kector oji the High Sc1k>o1, that ahorti^ 
flfier his appointment to the office in I768 a ftimik^ 
proposal W4S made by him, but it was not to extend 
bejwid his own class, aad to be taught at a flefiaijito 
iMur tbraa days in thewfdf. On the other tm^ 
days, and without any additional fee, both ancient 
and modern geography were propo^ed.to be (aughl* 
aih*^4irtby Doctor consideied thii as an exceedingly 

happy thought, and so doubtless it was. Both pro- 

innals when tirst made met with the mpst ^Qjrwdiibii 
fl(|iiiatiMiitot after aMomshipg p^r^weiw^^^^in fm» 

cess of time this was withdrawn. Mr. Christison's 
plan was an extension of that of the liatiUx^^ and 
)m etrtaioly deiarv^ the gratitude of the coiuwiiil^ 

for having carried it into effect - ' 

H^4Jpon tlie death of Dr. Hil), Afr. C. wa9 elects 
iw auoeessor in 1806, as has been already menlaiOQei^ 
The mode of choosing the Professor of Humanity is 
ipalpsoent from that of any other proiessor in the Uni^ 
Itifsiiy. The electkmk made l>y ddegiites,* wh^ 
unanimously agreed to prefer Mr. Christison. It 
iloes not appear that any other candidate, had started, 
Jbat k ii certeio that J>u Adam ^ coawjambly 
iqppoinfeed that it was not offered to him» after having 

• Tlus ymfimatiy mrntMiMdi VM. vol* 9^ dSS. ; 1 r . 
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faithfully served the citizens of Edinburgh nearly 
forty years.* 

Mr. C. did not either in the first or second class 
deliver any formal set of lectures on general criticism^ 
or on Roman antiquities. This had been the prac- 
tice of his predecessors. But his plan embraced 
a much wider range. Whatever occurred in the 
course of reading in the class, whether it regarded 
the language or the sentiment, he illustrated in a 
very miscellaneous way, calling in to his aid tlie 
writings of the most celebrated critics, poets and 
philosophers, ancient and modern. He also made 
frequent allusions to the sciences and even to tlie 
arts, all of which he occasionally laid under contri- 
bution, and ingeniously pointed out to the students 
what reference they bore to the passage to which 
their attention might happen to be directed. His 
general knowledge, whether literary or scientific, was 
prodigiously extensive, and from the imaffected but 
interesting' manner in which he expatiated upon al- 
most every topic, he could not fail to be of the most 
essential benefit to his youthful hearers. He gener- 
ally made use of short notes, but he trusted entirely 
to extempore elocution in clothing his ideas in lan- 
guage. • ..'J.. * ... ,» . : .. I 

From his uncommon modesty and diffidence Mr. 
Christison published very little, though often urged 
by his friends to be more liberal of his stores. Of 
late years he appears to have cherished a decided 
partiality for the mathematical and physical sciences. 
On the former of these subjects he, a short time be- 
Ibre his death, which look place on the 26ih of 

• The Doctor liiinsclf in couvcrsalion mcnlioneil this to the author. 
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%«ine published a paper in Dn -XkomsaolB 

'Annals of Philosophy* He never permitted^ bow- 

"^ever, any subject whatever to interfere with the 
'business of his class. He prepared, himself i^oa the 
passage which was to occupy their attention as care^ 
ifiilly as if it had never before been the subject of his 
^meditation, and would permit no one to intrude upon 
^im during the hours which were appropriated to 
^this purpose, so conscientious was he in the discharge 
-rof those duties which were intrusted to him. 
V He died at Edinburgh on the ^dth June 1820/ in 
* the 68th year of his age. 

i j^^* DR. ALEXA»X>£R MURRAY. 

iV Upon the death of Dr. Moodie in 181^, Dr. Alex- 
luider Murray was appointed Professor of Hebrew 
land Oriental Languages. 

y The history of the life of Dr. Murray is very 
jemarkable. He was one of those men, who, not- 
|f ithstanding that they had the most formidable diffi- 
i:^nlties to encounter in early life, at last succeed- 
^ in overcoming tliem, and established tlieir jepuU- 
^on upon the most solid basis. ' r ' 

/ He was born in the parish of Kells and shire of 
Kirkcudbright, on the 2Sd of October 177^f &nd his 
.^asenta were in a* very humble walk in life. * Robert 
jlf urray, his ftther, was a shepherd. He is repre- 
jtented as having discharged the duties of that station 
with the utmost fideUty and zeal» and to have always 
^naintained among his employers the character of a 
, .Irusty servant. He was twice married, and had a 
lUpretty nnmercms family. The Doctor was an only 
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aoa by the second marriage and at his birtbbb iji- 
tbet . WAS ill the 8ixty.mDUi.yeaf of bis 

From his infancy, he seems to hme natutally pes* 
saved an ardent tliirst after knowledge. He was 
taught tke letters of the alphabet 
time was able to read English. The ordinafy way la 
whidi the childien of, the Scottish peasantry in re- 
mote parts of Ae country are instnieted in the art of 
reading, is the Westminster Shorter Gateo h iBi P r to 
which in Scotland is generally prefixed the alphabet, 
is put into their hands. After having mastered this, 
they are advanced to read the BiUe. In towns, and 
even in villages, a different course is no doubt adopt- 
ed ; but in retired and sequestered phoes, at a dis- 
tance from public schools, this is the plan most com- 
monly followed. Dr. Murray has given the follow- 
ing very characteristic account of his initiatba intd 
the art of reading,* 

" Some time in Autumn I78I, my father bought a 
catechism for me, and began to teach me the alpha- 
bet. As it was too good a book for me to handle al 
all times, it was generally locked up, and he, through- 
out the winter, drew the figures of the letters to me 
in his written hand on the board of an* old wod^ard^ 
with the black end of an extinguished heather stem 
or root,^ snatched from the fire. I soon learned ali 
the alphabet in this form, and became mUgr sa 
well as reader. I wrought with the board and 
irand continually. Then the catechism was present* 

• Tlie Doctor, at the request of the Re?. J. G. jvlaitland, minister of 
Miiiigaff, has given a most distinct history of himself from his birth till 
1794, when hefir&t arrived in E<linburgh, to attend the UmvMTUtjf* Itu 
written with great simpUcity openness of character. 
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ed ; and in a month or two I could read the easier 
parts of it. I daily amused myself with copying 
n Aow^ iim pHmM l0Uim. In Mmj IJWif hm g^m 

me a small psalm* book, for which I totally abandon- 
ed the catechism, which I did not iikci and which I 
lose into two pieo&B, and conceaUwd in< a bote of a 

dike. I soon got many psalms by memory, and 
longed £»r a new book. Here ditficulties rose. The 
BiUe» fMitf tMry ftijgki in the fiunily) I was not per- 
mitted to open or touch. The rest of the books 
were put in chests. 1 at length got a New T«a- 
tafiMi^ and read the historical parts with great curi- 
osity and ardour. But I longed to read the Bible, 
wiiicli seemed to me a much more pleasant book, 
and I actually went to where I knew an old loose 
leaved Bible lay, and carried it away in piecemeal* 
I peiibcdy remember the strange pleasure I felt in 
reading the history of Abraham atid of David. I 
liked mournful narratives, and greatly admired Jere- 
miali, Ezekiel, and the Lamentations. I pored on 
the§e pieeea of the Bible in secret for many months; 
for I durst not show diem openly, and as I read con- 
stantly, and remembered well, I soon astonished ail 
ofijr honest ne^hbours with the laige passages of 
Scripture I repeated before them. I have forgot too 
mudi of my biblical knowledge ; but I can still re- 
heiise all the names of the Patriarchs, from Adam to 
Cbrial, and varions other narratives, seldom conunitr 
ted to memory.'' 

There is certaunly a vast difference in the capacity 
ef tchildrea to acquire the elements of learning. A 
great deal, it is readily admitted, depends on the 
teacher; but nevertheless^ it is universally believed^ 
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that there is a radical disparity in the original consti- 
tution of the individuals of the human species. Some, 
whose opportunities of improvement have been very 
slender, have distinguished themselves by the use 
they have made of them, while others who had the 
most ample advantages, have never attained to me- 
diocrity. These observations are naturally suggested 
by contemplating the difficulties with which Dr. 
Murray had to contend. He might be said to be 
self-taught, — the assistance he received was so trif- 
ling. When he had once acquired the mere elements 
of reading, his youthful, but ardent mind, was ex- 
cited to exertion, and he appears to have devoured 
(if we may so use the phrase,) with inexpressible de- 
light, the few books he occasionally met with, or that 
came within his reach. His pursuits were directed 
according to no regular plan. The seasons for mak- 
ing progress were entirely casual, having no one who 
either had the ability or inclination to give him ad- 
vice, or afford him help. Had he been aware of his 
forlorn situation, it could hardly have been expect- 
ed that he w^ould have continued his efforts. The 
difficulties he had to encounter must have chilled his 
ardour. But such was his instinctive ambition to be 
a man of learning, that he formed the resolution not 
to be baffled. The discouragements by which he 
was surrounded, only seem to have roused his ener- 
gies, and to have stimulated him to greater perseve-' 
ranee, in order to overcome them. The history of 
literature and learned men, furnishes many examples 
from which it might be proved, that scholars of the 
most firm and steady character would sometimes des-| 
pair, could their thirst of knowledge be repressed by 
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Offdmaiy difficuitiea. Maoy q£ thorn have had to 
•truggle with severe poverty, or the c<dd neglect of 

tliose who })ad it in their power to encourage them 
in their studies, and couid have easily done so^ with- 
out puttang themseiTee to very great trouble or ex- 
pense. 

All his brothers had been bred shepherds^ and it 
was bis &tber^8 intention that the Doctor should fol- 
low the same profession ; but he was olten reproach- 
ed as being a bad and negligent . herd^boy. The 
troth is> he was little suited for the occapation,*-4ie 
was a weakly child, and besides was near-sighted, 
which was the cause of his trequently committing 
blunderB. His habits were sedentary^ and given to 
reading. This was remarked by the neighbourSi so 
that in a shoi t time his fame was spread through the 
whole gkn. His father's poverty, however, was an 
insuperable barrier a^inst his being sent to school. 
In harvest 1783, his motiier's brother returned from 
England, having, as a travelling merchant, acquured 
some litde money, and hearing of his gemw, under- 
took to place him next Spring at the school of New- 
Galloway. Thither he repaired on tlie ^th of May 
Here be remained only about six months, be- 
ing obliged to leave school through indisposition, 
and upon his recovery, instead of being sent back to 
school, be was made to assist, as a shepherd-boy, the 
rest of the family. In this course of Ufe, he conti- 
nued for three years. 

About this tune, he got the loan of Salmon's Geo- 
graphical Grammar. He says himself, that he de- 
rived immense benefit irom this book. It was tlie 
production of one of the most .voluminous authors of 

VOL. m. X 
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the last century. The work long uiaintained its po- 
pularity ; but ita chaimcter bad began to AAe, audit 
was considered as far inferior, both in the aecnracy 
and the extent of the inibrinaUon it contained, to 
many more modem publications* But it deaervea to 
be mentioned, as curious in itself, and exhibiting to 
view, upon how appureiitiy trifling causes, very im- 
portant events i^equenUy depend, that it waa read- 
ing Salmon's Gramouu* which gave him a decided 
taste lor plulolocry. His own words are, that he 
oileti admired and mused on the specimens of the 
liOrd's Prayer in every language, fiMind in Sohnon's 
Graniinar." This was tlie occasion of his becoming 
very desirous of being better acquainted with these 
difierent languages, and which, with unparalleled in- 
dustry and success, he afterwards, in a great mea- 
sure, accomplished. 

How strongly his genius led him to these kinds of 
studies, is proved by another circumstance in his his- 
tory. An old woman sliowed him her psalm-book , 
he discovered the Hebrew alphabet marked letter 
after letter, in the 119th Fsalm. He took a copy of 
these letters, by printing them od' in his old way, and 
kq>t thrai. They were afterwards of the moat es- 
sential service to him. 

As he could now read and write, he was at di&r- 
ent times engaged in teaching the children of fami- 
lies in the country ; but as they resided at a very 
considerable distance ti om each other, he found it 
necessary to remain six weeks at a time in each £uni- 
ly. His father in 1790, removed to herd on^ a iarm 
within two iniles oi' the villa<?e of Minifj^afl'. The 
Doctor, thereibre, now regularly attended schoolt 
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and seizing greedily every opportunity of improve- 
meat that oiiered, after various very singular occar- 
rencet, which he himself has miautely 6tAt@d» be got 
a smattering of French, Latin, and Greek. His in- 
defiitigable diligeace was unprecedented, and de- 
senres to be held up as an example worthy of being 
imitated by all young students. In process of time, 
his knowledge of the languages, we have just now 
mentioned, was gready increased. 

The minute account which he has given of his 
progress is very interesting, and will be read with 
uncommon delight by all who are fond of literacy 
biography* It would be very unsuitable to insert 
the whole in this place, by reason of its length ; but 
as it was his being professor of , Oriental Langua^^ 
in the University of Edinburgh, that is the occasion 
of his being introcluc cd into this history, I cannot re- 
sisi the temptation oi giving his own narrative of the 
circumstances that accompaoied bis acquaintance 

with Hel)rcw. 

I had long possessed the Hebrew letters, and 
knew the meanings of many w<Hrds. I was now de* 
termined to learn that langu^e, I sent for a Hebrew 
grammar to Edinburgh, by the man who rode post.* 
He brought me Robertson's Grammar, and the ficat 
editim of that book, which contains the Arabic 
alphabet in the last leaf. Mr. Craraond,t to whom 
I showed it, in September. 179X» at the time when I 
received it, informed me, that he was once able 
to read Hebrew, but that he had now forgotten it 
^entireiy. Ihad Sx a long time known the alpliabet , 

*Jklif«en Wig|kott«pd£diii1misfi» fSchoobaaster of Minigaff. 
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I found the Latiu easy and intelligible; I soon mas* 
tmd the pomUf and in the course of a month* got 
into the vfho\e system of Jewish grammar. On an 
accidental visit to iSlew Galloway, I was told by John 
Heron, a cousin of mine, and father to fiobert Heron, 
authcMT of several works, that he could give me a 
small old Lexicon, belonging to his son. This pre- 
sent was to me astonishingly agreeable. It cmilaiined 
besides the words and their Latin interpretations, the 
book oi Ruth in the original. When I came home, 
some person informed me that a relatk>n of Mr. WiU 
9(m^B in Auchinleck, then living in Minigaff village, 
had in her possession a Hebrew Bible, the property 
of her brother, Mr. William Wilson, a dissenting 
deigyman in Ireland. She consented to let me have 

the use of it for several months. It was a small edi- 
tion in several voluines, I forget irom which press. 
I made good use of this loan ; I read it throughout, 

and many passages and books of it, a number of 
times." 

» 

The Doctor appears to have been qnite aware of 

the desultory manner in which from necessity his 
studies were conducted, yet he was of opinion, that 
l^id be been placed under a mcnre Ibrmal and accu- 
rate master, he should not have been able to make 
respectable progress. He never had it in his power 
to attend school regularly. • When obliged to be ab* 
sent, it was bis notion, that he would have been be« 
gun anew in the rudunents and grammar. 

About this time be got the loan of Bailie's English 
Dictionary, firom which he obtiEitned the Afiglo-Saxoif 
Alphabet, the Anglo-Saxon Paternoster. This put 
it in his power to peruse Hicke's Saxon GramnAn 
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after be went to Edinbuigh, and paved the way to 
the Visi-Gothic and German. He got possession in 
1792 of a small Welsh History of Chiist and the 
Apostles. Though destitute of a translation^ he car^ 
fiiUy compared the quotations from Scripture, that 
were cited, and thus got acquainted with many Welsh 
words and sentences.^ It was his opinion, that if he 
had a copy of the Bible in any language of which he 
knew the alphabet, he could make considerable pro- 
gress in learning it without grammar or dictionary. 
He got the loan of a volume of the Ancient Universal 
History. It contained an account of the Abyssi^ 
nians, &g., and also a copy of their alphabet, wbiph 
he transcribed for future use. 

After various events, unnecessary to be particular- 
ly specified, he arrived in Edinburgh in the begin- 
ning of November 1794. The circumstances which 
brought about this important event in his life were 
the following A Mr. M'Harg liappened to be in 
Edinburgh, and mentioned some incidents in Dr. 
'Mtirray's history to Mr. James Kinnear, a printer, 
who, from the most benevolent motives observed, 
that if he could be brought to town, Dr. Baird and 
aeveral other gemtlemen might be induced to patron- 
ise him. Dr. M. took an early opportunity oi com- 

♦ 

* Tke Itte Dr* Thomas Bf owa, Vm S Buat of Moid PhiloBophf in this 
. Clnvenuty adopted & similar pko. oommmciiig Ute ttudy tit a new 

languagej. be scarody at fint paid any attention to the grammar, hat 

proceeded at once to penue some work that was fkmiliar to him. His 
'ftnt sttp was generally to procate a Kew Testament in the language he 
4in»lD stndy, and then heimmediafeely b^an with the Gospel by St. John. 

A similar method, he mentioned to me, was pursued by his friends Ley- 
'dim and Murray, two of the most eminent linguists that our country has 

jpcodiMaL*' Life of 0r. Brown by the Rev. David Welsh, p. ias. 

4 
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miinicating this to the Rev. Mr* Maitlandy minister 
of MinigafF, who» though not personally known to Dn 
Baird, gave him a letter of introduction to the Prin*- 
cipaL Mr. Kinnear had related to the liev. James 
Porteousy chaplain to the Royal Infirmary, Dr. Miu> 
ray*s singular history. This ^entlcinaii informed 
the late excellent Dn Andrew Hunter, Professor of 
Divinity, who with a generosity very characteristic 
offered to assist with money, tliat he might be ena^ 
bled to attend the University. Wliat e&ct this pro- 
duced, we are not informed. He was, shortly aitert 
examined by Dr. Baird, Dr. Finlayson, and Dr. 
Moodie. He read ad aperturam libri, a passage 
from a French author, an ode of Horace, a page of 
Homer, and a Hebrew psalm. Having acquitted 
himself to their satisfaction upon all those pieces of 
trial, they agreed to recommend him as a free scho- 
lar, that is, that he should be admitted to the Univer- 
sity without paying the usual fees to tlie difierent 
professors. 

Such acquirements in so young a lad who was 

fourteen before he could be said to have been sent to 
any regi^lar school, cannot iieul to excite astonish- 
ment. Those who had now begun to patrofuse him, 
had both the inclination and the power essentially to 
serve him. Through their exertions he received a 
college bursary in January 1797* Those petty pen- 
sions are in Edinburgh very trifling. What was the 
amount of the one he received we have not learned, 
but it was to be paid quarterly, and to continue for 
four years. To a person of his habits, it might have 
been called a kingdom without a very violent figure 
of speech. The patronage he received in other re- 
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spects was of the most essential adv antage. His own 
qualifications were, in every sense of the word, enti- 
tled to be considered as extraordinary. He appears 
very soon to have commenced that of a ]>i u ate teach- 
er, and to iiav^ laboured in tiiat vocation with un- 
abated zeal and activity* The ordinary qualifications 
that are in sfreatest request, consist of a knowledge 
pf Greek and Latin, and this is generally demanded 
for young gentlemen who are attending the schools 
or the University. 

The ordinary way by which young men of slender 
fortune are enabled to support themselves at the- 
University is cither by private teaching, or contri- 
buting to some periodical work, or lastly engaging in 
some work which perhaps may not improperly be 
described as not of a fugitive nature. Dr. Murray 
had recourse to all these, and by unexampled dili- 
gence and unwearied assiduity in process of timet 
succeeded in acquiring a moderate competence dur- 
ing the period of his studies at College. In a short 
time his talents were recognised by those who wer^ 
very competent to appreciate them, and who took 
every opportunity of patronising him, aiul bringing 
into view his literaiy quaUfications. How soon iie 
attracted the notice of the celebrated Dr. John Ley- 
den is not distinctly known, but it seems probable, 
tliat it was soon atier he arrived in Edmburgh, 
Their talent for the acquisition of languages bore a 
great rcseiiiblance, and both had been early devoted 
to philoJogical pursuits. They were nearly of tlio 
same age, but Le} den bad entered the University si:| 
or seven years before him. They soon became inti- 
mate companions, and their mutual esteem sutiered 
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no cKminution, till the deadi of Dr. Jjsyden, which 

took place in the island of Java in the year 1811. 
Dr. Murray survived him about two yeara^ so that 
it may be said, that the lives of these two illustrious 

men were speedily and prematurely closed. 

Dr. Murray had entered the University with the 
express design of becoming in due time a clergynum of 
the established Church of Scotland. It is well known, 
that before any one can be enrolled as a student of 
divinity, he must regularly have gone through a 
course of philosophy, besides havin<3^ attended the 
literary classes, which are particularly pointed out by 
the laws of the church. This he accordingly did, 
and at the comnmencement of the session beg^n his 
theological studies. 

^ Dr. Leyden had for some years been editor erf* the 

Scots Magazine, and by iiis means Dr. Murray was 
introduced to Mr. Constable, the proprietor of that 
periodical publication. It is said that he had occa- 
sionally contributed of his stores shortly after his 
coming to Edinburgh. Some of these were in prose, 
and others in verse, for he was early a writer of verses. 
The Magazine for January 180^, is understooii tu 
have been a conjunct concern, but that the seven 
subsequent numbers were edited exclusively by Dr. 
M. It was in this work, that the life of Mr. Bruce 
of Kinuaird, the celebrated traveller, first appeared. 
This was enlarged afterwards, and prefixed to an 
edition of that author's travels. About the same 
time he wrote several articles in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, which are allowed to possess uncommon merit 
Dr. Leyden had been consulted by the booksellers 
in regard to a new edition oi Bruce's travels. He 
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repaired to Kiaiiaird» and in a letter addr6fiied.to die 
late Mr* Manners gave a candid opinion ivhat impiove- 

ments, he judged, might be intioduced into the pro- 
jected publication. Dr. Leyden, however, short- 
ly after went out to India. Dr. Murray was the 

only other person in this eountry who was considered 
to be qualified for the performance of the task* 
WUw be undertook to be the editor, he resolved to 
exert himself to the utmost, that it might be honour- 
able to the memory of Mr. Bruce, and not discre- 
di^fatle to himself. He resided for about ten mooths 
^OEannaird, and examined with care the extensive 



and very curious collection of papers, manuscripts, . 
ai]^ drawings. This was a situation peculiarly suit- 
ed to his taste, for he thus had an opportunity of in- 
dulging liis passion for the study of oriental litera- 
tiu^,, t^an which nothing could be more gratifying. 
Ttie discretion and skill that he showed have recdi* 
ved the approbation of all good judges. Mr. Bruce . 
had proposed to publish a second edition, and had 
actually prepared a copy for the press for this pur- 
pose. The corrections which the author had made 
were most religiously observed. The notes which 
are subjoined, and the great fund of additional 
lufbrmation not only derived from Mi . liruce's ma- 
nuscripts, but from the store of oriental, learning 
which Dr. Murray possessed, added greatly to its 
value. It was published in 18UJ, and its sale was 
so successful, that a third edition was called for, 
which appeared in 1813, a few mcMitbs before the 
Doctor's death. 

Though Dr. Murray had been engaged in the ♦ 
most intense application to his philologijcal,studies, 
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yet it must not be supposed, that they engrossed hn 
attentioa so exclusively as to prevent him from pro- 
secutiog, with eagerness, those objects which were 
more nearly allied to die character he sastained as a 

preacher of the gospel. After having proceeded re- 
gularly step by 8tep» he became a licentiate of the 
church) for the whole course of his pursuits, particu- 
larly after he came to Edinburgh, had been conduct- 
ed with the design of ultimately being a minister in 
the national establishment But whether it was oc- 
casioned by his liiodest} and ditlulence, or bLing" in- 
tent upon other objects that witlidiew liis ambition 
from diligently employing the usual means by which 
the favour of* patrons js obtained, he hud been licensed 
several years belbre he wiis known as having super- 
intended the second edition of Bruce's Travels. It 
is unnecessary to remark, that the history of man- 
kind aftbrds many similar instances of ingenious and 
learned men being neglected by the rich and the 
powerful, while persons of iar inferior accomplish- 
ments aie patronised and caressed by them. 

Dr. Murray did obtain a living in the church, and 
the circumstances which attended the appointment 
were very agreeable to Iiis feeiuigs, Mr. Douglas 
of Orchardton had been his pupil» and was wdl 
aware of his abilities and worth, and was much dis- 
posed to serve him. Having heard that Dr. Muir- 
head, the aged minister of \Jn, wished for an assist- 
ant and successor, Dr. Murray immediately occurred 
to him as a very tit person to peribrm the duties of 
that station. The whole transaction was conducted 
witli ^reat prudence, the parishioners being pleased 
witii Dr. Murray's public appearances in the pulpit 
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as an acceptable preacher, the matter was settled in 
a manner agreeable to all parties. He was accord- 
ingly ordained assistant and successor to Dr. Muir- 
head in December 1806. He found his situation ac- 
companied with as much comfort as this imperfect 
state could be expected to afford. He was on all oc- 
casions treated with the utmost kindness by Dr. 
Muirhead and his family. The aged doctor was for 
some time able to take part in the public services of 
the Sabbath, but this was of short continuance. The 
infirmities of old age rapidly increased, and he died 
upon the l6th of May 1808. ♦ 
Dr. Murray did not reside in the manse of Urr 
while Dr. Muirhead lived, but lodged with a relation 
of his own in the neighbourhood. Some time after 
his death, however, he removed thither, and having 
now a comfortable residence, upon the 9th of De- 
cember 1808, he married Miss Henrietta Affleck, an 
amiable young lady to whom he had formed an at- 
tachment. This connection was attended with the 
happiest effects during the few years that they lived 
together. 

Dr. Murray was most attentive to the discharge of 
all the pastoral duties of his office, and was conscien- 
tious in paying the most minute regard to its various 
details. His parishioners were quite sensible of this, 
and he therefore gave entire satisfaction to all orders 
of the community. He had no idea of attempting to 
render Christian doctrine palatable either to the rich 
ior the poor, the greater the small, by frittering down 
[the great truths it reveals. So that the words of the 
|Apostle (1st Thess. ii. 4.) might be applied to him. 
I" But as we were allowed of God to be put in trust 
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with the Gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing 
men hut God who trietli our hearts.*' 
. The public service on Sundays was only a small 
part of the pastoral duty that Dr. Murray performed. 
He thereibre immediately set about undertaking what 
is commonly known by the name of ministerial visi- 
tation. This consists of visiting, personally, the pa- 
rishioners at their own houses, in former times the 
minister was constantly accompanied with an elder 
in the discharge of this part of his duty, who was 
called the elder of the district. In some parts the 
country he is so still, when the parish is divided into 
certain portions, and to each elder is assigned one, 
wliich commonly is in his own immediate vicinity. 
This gives him an opportunity of being better ac« 
quainted with their habits and principles than be 
could be supposed to be, did he live at a distance, or 
in a remote part of the parish. The elder also isap^ 
pointed a superintendence over his district, so that he 
may not improperly be looked upon as the clergy- 
man's deputy, and as acting under his authority. In 
the early establishment of the church of Scotlandi 
• this office was looked upon as of ^reat impoi tance, 
and in the standards of tlie church minute directions 
are given how it ought to be executed, and by what 
means its duties ought to be fulfilled. 

The beneficial consequences that ensue from mi- 
nisterial visitation when engaged in from proper prin* 
ciples, and with the commendable desire of doing 
good, are manifold. The members oi the congrega- 
tion are pleased to see their pastor's attention to the 
discharge of his duty, it contributes to cement their 
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mutual regard, and to draw the bonds of union 
clofier. He becomes better acquainted with those 
under his charge, and sees them at their own homes, 
when he is afforded opportunities of making observa* 
tkms upon various subjects, which he could have no- 
where else. Upon such occasions he generally de- 
livers an exhortation addressed to those who are pre- 
sent^ which the fitness of the time and place seems 
nattirally to suggest, when all the members of the 
iiousehold are assembled together. The topics then 
insisted on are such as appear to be most suitable to^ 
and to arise from, the particular circumstances of the 
family. He can thus accommodate his remarks, and 
practically apply them according as he conceives 
it to be most prudent, necessary, or suitable to their 
situation,—** a word sjioken in season how good is 
it.^' Whether their lot has been prosperous or ad- 
verse, has been mixed with joy or sorrow, he can 
speak home to their case, and all are aware of the 
good that may be done in this way, and what an ex- 
tensive sphere of usefulness thus presents itself to 
him whose principles lead him to make the proper 
improvement The service is concluded with 
prayer. 1 

Dr. Murray*' (we are told) ** during the course 
of every year was accustomed to catechise the indi- 
viduals in every district of the parish.'' No method 
ia more adapted to promote the knowledge of reli« 
gion, ti)an the institution of catechetical exercises. 
These were observed by the Doctor as often as cir- 
cumstances required. Sometimes meetings of this 
kind were periodically held in the church, at other 
times certain places were hxed upon, and intimation 
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publicly made from the piilpit when they were to as- 
semble. 

The most of proteatant churches have published 
catechisms, to be used on these, as well as on other 
occasions, and experience has proved, that the me- 
thod by question and answer, is one of the most 
speedy and ei&ctual means of convejring iostmcCioB, 
that can be devised. The person to whom die ques* 
tion is put, is ia a manner compelled to exercise his 
faculties I and the repetition of the prc^KMitkiii 
which is implied in the answer, assists in fixing it 
more indelibly upon the mind. The Westminster 
Assembly, which met in 1638, have published two 
systems of this kind, called the Larger and the Shor- 
ter Catechisms. They both contain an exposition of 
that system of divine truth, which is contained in the 
Confession of Faith, composed by the same Assem* 
bly, all of \vliich were adopted by the church of Scot- 
land. The Siiorter Catechism is taught in the parish 
schools of Sootiand, and the children are required to 
get it by heart. The Larger is intended for the in- 
struction oi those who are farther advanced in know- 
ledge. They will, however, bear to be compared wilh 
any couipenJs of divinity that have been published 
to the world m any of the churches called reformed. 

The persons that in general attend those cateche- 
tical exercises, are of various descriptions. Some- 
times they are intended for the edification of those 
parishioners who are come to the years of discrotiee, 
and by supposition have made considerable progress 
in religious knowledge. Sometimes they are appro- 
priated and designed for the benefit of the youth on- 
ly, and sometimes both are combined* Cfaristisa 
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prudence regulated by paiticular circumstaucesi can 
alone direct what particular plan ought to be adopt* 

ed. This was the beacon, or llic mark for direction 
by wliich the Doctor studied to steer his course, aod 
to which all the petty details of the plan were made 
to comply. 

• A clergyman witliin the bounds of his own parish, 
if his conduct be r^ulated by Christian principles^ 
pcMsesses an influence that no other nieiiibcr of the 
community enjoys. The station he holds in society, 
is of that moderate and respectable kind, that it must 
be his own fault if he be despised by persons of the 
most elevate rank in life. Both his education and 
his office qualify him to be fit company, and take an 
active part in the most genteel society* By the law 
of the land, a minister in the establishment is render- 
ed perfectly independent of every man, if he choose. 
His situation in life does not necessarily expose him 
to those degrading compliances, winch even the best 
of men have felt to be a snare to them, in the dis- 
diarge c£ their duty. The most humble of the 
flock are also entitled to his regard. He is their 
counsellor in difficulties* When in affliction, he stu- 
dies to soothe their minds ^ and in every emergence, 
they enjoy the pleasuig l eliection, that they have him 
to whom they can apply as to a friend. 

Dr. Murray, besides the performance of his duty 
as a clergyman, which in his estiniatioii was para- 
mount toeveiy thing else, was led by the natural be- 
nevolence of his disposition, to be very attentive to 
the sick of his parish. Before the Reformation, the 
visitation of tliose afflicted with disease by a person 
in holy orders, was esteemed the most efficacious re* 
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medy that could be resorted to. It was also one of 
the most profitable to the priest. A variety of al> 
surd ceremonies were therefore introduced, which 
could have no other effect, than to deceive those 
who were in trouble, as well as impose upon the spec- 
tators of the transaction. Notwithstanding the base 
use which was then made, and is still made, by pa- 
pists, under pretence of visiting the sick, and which 
have been abolished by the protestant churches, the 
visitation of those in distress is so obvious a duty, 
and furnishes so many opportunities of administering 
consolation to those that need it, that it will always 
hold a prominent place among the duties of him who 
has the cure of souls. Nevertheless, to perform it in 
a becoming profitable manner, is exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

Human nature is to be beheld in a very affecting 
attitude, when it is overtaken by trouble. In tlie 
season of health and prosperity, the attention is often 
withdrawn from the contemplation of such scenes, 
and mankind are buoyed up with the thought, that 
such distressing events shall either not be their por- 
tion, or at least that they are removed at a great dis- 
tance, and not to happen for a long time to conae. 
The striking description given in the Gospel, is no 
uncommon occurrence. " I will say to my soul, 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God 
said unto him. Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee ; then whose shall those things be 
which thou hast provided ?*' The Christian minister 
is often called to witness such scenes, when he has 
an oi)portunity of observing the gross ignorance ani 
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carelessness about divine things, which prevail in 
the world. Multitudes are betrayed by the influ- 
ence of bad principles^ deceiving others, and them-: 
selves being deceived. To such a miserable state, 
there is frequently united great weakness of body, 
and its usual concomitant, a proportional imbecility 
of mind, the one influencing the other. In such a 
situation, they cannot attend to the things that are 
spoken. Besides, it is consistent with the experience: 
of many clergymen, that they are often sent for when 
it is utterly impossible to render any assistance to 
the sick. They may be of some profit to others who 
are present; but the hope of being of any use to 
those whom they are more particularly called to visit, 
must be entirely abandoned. The practice of delay- 
ing to send for a clergyman, till the afflicted with 
disease arc at the immediafe point of death, is a cus- 
tom evidently borrowed Irom the church of Kome, 
who on such occasions anoint the sick with oil. This 
is called extreme unction, and is one of the seven sa- 
craments. In other words, it is looked upon as a jssJ^, 
passport to heaven itself. 

• Notwithstanding the laborious manner in which: 
he executed the diiferent functions of parish minis-' 
ter of Urr, he never desisted from the prosecution of 
his philological studies. The truth is, he was so 
parsimonious of his time, and had the art of parcel 
ling it out to such advantage, that he could accom* 
plish much more business within the same space than 
ordinary men. This is the only true solution of his 
having performed so much during the short period- 
of humaa life which he enjoyed, llis ardour was 
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excessive. His exertions were not made in sudden 
fits, which, if they efSect a great deal, are speedily 
relaxed, and degenerate into the opposite slothful 
ieiiiissncss. On the contrary, his energies never 
abated, but seemed to be put into greater activity by 
being employed. Daring the whole time of his re- 
sidence at Urr, his great work, " The Philosophical 
History of European Languages," was in prepara* 
tioHi. 

It must not be supposed, however, that thfa learn- 
ed production was originally proposed at Urr. It is 
well known, that he had been long employed on the 
work, but how long is uncertain. In 1805, Dr. Mur- 
ray gave an outline of it in his life of Bruce prefixed 
to an edition of that author's Travels. The proba- 
bility is, that the subject had occupied his thoughts 
for a long series of years. To undertake such a his- 
tory required an acquaintance with almost all known 
knguagefr*-the labour of research must have been 
excessive — and the difficulty of arrangii^ the mate- 
rials, even after they were collected, so arduous^ that 
it is not surprising the author could never be con- 
tented with the maimer in which the work was exe- 
cuted. The publication was therefore posthumous. 
The Rev. Dr. David Scot of Corstorphine, near 
Edinburgh, is the editor, who, in his preface, says, 
that he has at least wished to do justice to the 
author, whose notice and friendship he was fortunate 
enough to share.*' Tiie general opinion of the most 
competent judges is, that Dr. Scot has acquitted him- 
flelf with uncommon skill and address upon so many 
difficult and intricate subjects, where tlie possession 
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of 80 ¥€ffy vaiiod learning was requirecL It was m 
mliintaiy tribute to Dr. Murray as a man of dbthi- 

guislied genius and learning. 

Dr. Moodie^ the professor of oriental languages is 
the University of Edinburgh, died^aa has been already 
mentioned, in June 181 '2. It was necessary there- 
fore, that a succes^r should be appointed. There 
was no time to be lost, as the session of the college 
would commence in the course of a few months. 
Dr. Murray's eminence as an oriental scholar was 
well known, he was therefore proposed as a person 
in every respect qualified to fill the vacant chair. 
He himself seems to have been desirous of the situa- 
tim, and his admirers imagined that when he stood 
as a candidate no one would venture to oppose him ; 
they therefore calculated upon it as certain. In this, 
however, they were in a great mistake. Had it depend- 
ed upon the acknowledged superiority of his acquire- 
ments, indeed, there could be no doubt of bis having the 
first claim, but preferment in ordinary cases depends 
upon a very different cause. A more keen canvass 
hardly ever took place respecting the appointment of 
a professor in the Univ^ty. 

Without taking notice of recommendatk>ns produc* 
ed by any other candidate, we shall only briefly state 
how Dr. Murray's pretensions were substantiated. 
The persons who interested themselves in his favour 
may be divided into two classes. First, Those who 
were not oriental scholars. Among these were some 

the most eminent literary men and philosophers of 
Scotland, the greater number of whom either were at 
the time or had been professors in the University. 
The exertions of these gentlemen were founded upon 
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a conviction of the Doctor's merits and qualificattonSi; 
and of the essential service they would render to the- 

literature of the country, and to the fame of the 
University of Edinburgh. in particular, by the intro* 
duction of so celebrated a professor into that semi- 
nary of learning. Among these it is sufficient to 
mention at present as professors, Dugald Stewart, 
Esq., Mr. John Playfair, Dr. James Gregoryt Dr. 
Thomas Brown, Lord Woodhouselee, Lord Meadow^ 
l^nak, Mr. Baron Uume ; thei^ were besides, who 
^ere not professors^ Sir Walter Scott^ Bart, Francis 
Jeffrey, Esq., &c. Attestations from such characters 
ipight truly be said to be invaluable. Nothing supe- 
rior could be produced. They show their high 
opinion of his very extensive attainments in general 
literature. 

. But the sedond class above alluded to, were the 

testimonies of such gentlemen as were intimately 
acquainted witli oriental literature, and who, conse- 
quently^ were eminently quaUiied to give a decided 
opinion upon the subject. There was perhaps not a 
Bipgle eminent oriental scholar in the civihzed world 
who was unacquainted with Dr. Murray's great pro* 
ficiency in eastern learning. The talents he exhibit- 
ed in his edition of Bruce's Travels, and the proibund 
and very varied literature he discovered, was univer- 
sally acknowledged. To these a reference might, 
with the utmost safety be made. We shall only, 
however, at present briefly ,allude to those celebrated 
^characters who were the immediate mean of hm ob* 
taining the professorship. 

The testimonies in favour of the different candi- 
dates, are inserted at lengtji in the Scots Magazine 
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tfor July IBlk, It is not iilteAded to 'make large ex- 

tracts iiom a record, which is accessible to all, but 
^ODly to state the substaqce of what it contains respect- 
.ing Dr. Mtir^y, aifibrded by gentlemcfn whoise habits 
(rf study, and acquaintiince with oriental learning, 
rendered them perfectly fit to form an estimate of 
ihe extent and peculiar character of the erudition he 
possessed, 

. The first is firom Henry Salt, £sq., well known as 
•a celebrated traveller. The facts which he states, 
carry great weight, and are worthy of the highest re- 
gard. This gentleman had twice yisited Abyssinia^ 
having been engaged by the British government tp 
undertake a mission to that country. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, dated 
2dd June 1818, he expresses his admiration of th^ 
'deep erudition and extensive research displayed by 
Dr. Murray, and adds, that on his return to Eng- 
land in 1811, he recommended him to the Marquis 
Wellesley, as the only j^crson in ike Sritish dom 'uuQ}L% 
ifi his opinion, adequate to translate an Ethiopic let- 
ter, which he had brought from Ras Willida Selase, 
addressed to the king. Mr. Salt's reconiiiiendatiotl 
was attended to» and the Doctor finished the transla- 
tion in the most satisfactory way. He afterwards 
translated, for the use of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society, an Ethiopic dissertation, presented to 
Mr. Salt by the prime minister of Abyssinia. The 
letter concludes in the following words : — 

** To such honouiable testimony as this, my indivi- 
dual opinion can add but little weighty though I 
cannot help taking the liberty of stating, that I think 
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tlie University, by such a choice of a professor, 
would do honour to itself* as well as « hmiett to tiie 
literary world, as Mr. MuiraT's superior attammtiili 
iu the various branches of the orieutal languages, 
seem to me to qualify him particularly fiir such a 
tuation/' 

Mr. Hamilton, Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the East India Company's college at Uerttbrd* says, 
that he found his aequiattions in oriental Uteratnre 
and languages so extensive and various, as greatly to 
exceed my power to appreciate tbem accurately." 

Principal Baird, who formerly was Professor of He- 
brew, and one of his early patrons, expressed himself 
in similar encomiastic language. And Dr. DicksoD, 
who was one of the candidalies, withdrew his name. 



On the 8th of July, he was elected Professor of 
Oriental Languages^ but only by a minority ot two 
votes. On the 15th of the same month, the . Univer- 
sity conferred upon him the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. Upon the of August, he was in- 
troduced to tfie Senatus Academicus, and foneaUy 
installed a professor in the University in the usual 
manner, by one ci the magistrates 4X bailies^ on the 
part of the town counoil the patrosis, attended bf 
one of the town clerks, who read the commission. 
On the subsequent 51st of October, he commenced 
teaching the public class. 

He very early in the session published, for the use 
of his students, Outlines of Oriental Phiiakf^.'' 
This was a subject with which he was very conver- 
sant. Having long revolved every to])ic connected 
with it in his mind, it is not surprising, a& is coefi- 
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after he had come to Edinburgh to begui his college 
courge. He tumself might certainly be said to liaye 
hem ma entfaiiaaal in. that kiod of learoiiig : he there- 
fore considered it as an indispensable duty to affoid 
every facility to the students under his care to ena^ 
Ue tfacm to aeqiuDe m accurtte a faiowledge of the 
principles of oriental grammar as possible, and at 
the same time to cherish iu theii: minds a love of 
aach atudies. The work kself m univenaUy allowedl 
to be exceedingly ingenious, and to contain original 
ideas respecting some grammatical niceties* .This 
aort speculatioB* if the expreMon may be used, 

was what he delighted in, and it must be admitted, 
admirably suited the character of his genius, lie 
was exeeedingly careliil upon all occarions not to 
allow his ingenuity to mislead him« and viewed with 
a watchful, or rather jealous eye, his own inyestiga- 
Horn. The eiample and mmt of success of muttir 
4xide8 who had cultivated philology with ardour, he 
considered as a warning not to indulge in idle iao- 
cies. The Outlines" a£brd the moat unequivocal 
demonstration of what might have been expected 
from him had it pleased providence to have pi oiouge4 



Dr. Murray never possessed a vigorous oonstito- 

tion, and his sedentary, studious habits were nothke^ 
ly to imptove it. Though not strong it does not 
^pear that he had any formed disea^ till a few 
years before his death. His studies could not be 
said to have suffiared much .inte]7*uplion« Upon his 
wmoval to ildinburgh, however, it som appeared 
that the seeds of a mortal disease had been sowu. 
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He began bis course at the usual time, and great 
eicpectatious were formed in regard to it by bis 
fnends and the public, but especially by the stiMlents 
•of divinity. He was quite in his element in this 
situation, and spared no pains to perfoou bis duty 
with the most scrupulous attention* 

He taught the class for about four months with 
very little interruption, though during the whole of 
that time he had to struggle with an asthinalic coio- 
plaint and general debility. He persisted in con- 
tinuing to lecture, perhaps longer than he ought to 
have doni^ till at last he was unwillingly compelled 
to leave it of. He was now confined to the house, 
and was under the necessity of declining to be seen 
by his numerous and respected friends who called 
inquiring after the state pf his health. During the 
whole of this time his ardour in prosecuting his per 
leuUar studies never vi^peaied to be in the least alM^ 
led. Even when unable to-atisend the public i^ss, 
'he taught Persic to a few gentlemen in iiis ownlodg^ 
ing. He was prevailed upon to take the assistance 
<sf an amanuenris, and even on the Abj brfore he 
died, when Mrs. Muiray arrived in town from Urr, 
^she had been infiMrmed of his aituatioa. without 
his knowledge) she found him quite busily engaged 
ivith this gentleman, and with a great variety of 
papers before him. 

The activity of his mind and* the benevdence of 
his disposition were very extraordinary. He was 
always ready to contribute of his stores liberally, and 
whenever he saw that the ex^rtiim of his' peculiar 
talents would be benehcial to mankind, it was never 

withheld. He was far above the petty pD^udkes of 
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party» and every scheme that evidently had a ten- 
'dmey to promote the improvement of society vak 
certain of his approbation and patronage. He took 
a most sincere interest in whatever regarded India, 
iind viewed the means that have been of late years 
employed to disseminate useful knowledge in that 
extensive continent with more than ordinary atten- 
tios« The labours of the missionaries in particular, 
and the wide field which their intimate acquamtance 
with many of the eastern languages^ hitherto not 
known to Emkipeaiis, had exposed to ¥iew, naturally 
excited in bk mind the most lively sensations. 

An accidental fire at Serampore in Bengal had 
destroyed the printing bouse of the missionariesi iit 
which many manuscripts, founts of types, &d. wer6 
consumed. It was thought necessary to solicit pe- 
cuniary assistance from those in this country who 
might be sapposed to fed for that eveirt. Th^ late 
Dr. Charles Stuart of Dunearn transmitted to Dr. 
Murray a copy of a circular letter containing an ac« 
count of tiie loss that had been sustained. Dr. Stu^ 
art's words are, " Professor Murjay favoured nie 
with a most obligitig reply, in which, although he 
no expectation of pecuniary assistance fr6m that 
quarter, he offered to write an essay, with the A'iew 
of pmnting out the great importance of the missiont 
and particularly of the translation of the Scriptures 
into the language of India, towards promoting civi- 
lization and science, and the commercial interests of 
Great' Britain; -After his tirrival in Edinburgh in th^ 
beginning of the winter session, to attend his college 
duties, I waited on him, and reminded him of this $ 
but I found bimi although equally zealous in the' 
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cause, and disposed to undertake the intended mea- 
sure, too much engaged with the necessary business 
of his course to set about it He proposed, however, 
of his own accord, to send me a sketch of his plan, 
and in the letter which contained it, he expressed his 
permission to me, if I chose, to publish it." » 

The letter was accordingly published, together with 
an extract from another letter. They both discover 
the discernment of the author, and tlie luminous and 
comprehensive views he had of the subject he pro- 
posed to discuss. The effects about to result from 
the translation of the Scriptures into every language, 
he thinks are indistinctly comprehended by several 
of its friends, and still more imperfectly by the public 
at large. Many consider it as an undertaking purely 
rehgious, suggested by an enthusiastic benevolence, 
but whicli in tlie issue must be defeated by the indo- 
lence and superstitions of barbarians. He does not 
enter upon the discussion of the benefits of true re- 
iigion, but he thinks, that the labours of T/ie British 
and Foi^eigii Bible Society are opening a way for 
enlarging useful knowledge, and conferring essential 
advantages on all concerned in its operations. 

Great Britain is the chief residence of civiHzation 
and science. Nothing has been more anxiously de- 
sired by scientific men than a perfect survey of the 
natural and moral condition of the globe. He es- 
teems no period so favourable to the accomplishment 
of these views as the present, because a regular sys- 
tem has been formed for visiting every tribe on the 
face of the earth, f or translating a large popular work 
into every spoken dialect, and for opening in tliat 
manner an intercourse with the most obscure nations. 
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It must not be forgotten that the history of the human 
i|iecies i$ atiU incomplete for ^wnt of fiurt8» ud thftt 
49f the languages spoken on the enrth we know not 
a fourth part. 

The exertions of the society are pfovidiog means 
of doing good for future genemticms. The greatest 
benefit may arise from having a command over the 
books and liteintttre of a distant country* The writ- 
ings of the Jesuits have prepared the way for enter- 
ing China, and opening an intercourse with Abys- 
sinia. The missionaries at Serampore have given us 
more Indian literature during a lew years, than we 
have had since the British took possession of the 
country. The advantages that may result iirom what* 
they have already doM, and what tiiey yet promise 
to do are incalculable. By reducing these foreign 
languages into a regular ibrm, a road is opened not 
only for the introduction of the Christian religicMit 
but for instruction in all the arts and sciences, so 
that the improvements which have been made in 
European and civilized countries may be expected^ 

in the course of time, to be introduced among the 
most distant nations and barbarous tribes of men. 

The political and comm^oal advantages vesidting 
from an intercourse opened with tlie whole world are 
surely very obvious. 

These constitute the chief topics that are inaisted 
on in this ingenious letter. 

Dr. Murray taught the class with great popularity 
and success, and seemed to inspire the students with 
an ardour similar to what he himself possessed. In 
order to communicate more instruction* besides 
teaching the elements of grammeri and causing theni 
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explain select passages from tlie Hebrew ScriptureSy 
Vfbich was their daily practice, be delivered a course 
of lectures on oriental literature, embracing a very 
wide extent. These were chielly intended to enlarge 
.iiieir views respecting those subjects that ought 
.chiefly to occupy their attention^ and, at the same 
iime, to allure Uiem to prosecute with renewed vi- 
«gour the studies in which they were engaged. 
. The state of his health prevented him from com- 
pleting his plan, or even oi being able to do the 
duties of a. whole session. We are told by his bio^ 
grapher, that a lecture which was left unfinished, 
and does not appear to have been delivered, has 
the following introduction. — " It is with exceeding 
regret, that I am compelled, by the state of ill health, 
into which I have unexpectedly fallen, to bring our 
labours to a premature termination, I have waited 
4ay after day to see if any partial degree of re- 
cox ery might enable me to continue attendance, and 
coniirm your grammatical attainments by a greater 
extent of practice in reading. My expectations have 

not been fulfilled." 

It is probable, that this formed a part of what was 
intended to be his valedictory address for the season* 
Ho one of any feeling can read it without emotion. 
That a person of so singular endowments, and from 
whom so much was expected, should be arrested in 
his career, and not allowed to exercise the talents of 
which he was in possession, presents one of those 
mysterious arrangements of providence, of which 
our imperfect faculties can have no conception. 

It ha& been already mentioned that from infancy 
he was[ of a weakly constitution. By the utmost re<* 
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gularity and eare, ho^ever» he could, not be. said to ', 

have been in very bad health, and was seldom pre- 
vented tiom prosecuting his studies. The disease, 
with which he was afflicted for many years, was. 
asthma, and after his decease it appeared that his 
lungs were of a most preternatural growth, so that, 
it was surprising he bad lived so long. A singular^ 
circumstance in his history is, that till within a few ; 
hours of his death, he never seems to have despaired; 
of recovering. What was obvious to every other; 
person docs not seem to have struck himself. He 
felt his weakness, and could not fail to be sensible of : 
his emaciation. But not having constant acute pain^ ' 
and enjoying frequent intervals of relief, the deceit*^ 
lulness of the malady was not observed by him. 

He had been . confined to his room in March^ yeti 
he never relaxed his diligence* The following letter,^ 
^vhic^l was communicated to me by Dr. John Borth-' 
wick Gilchrist, and, as far I know, has never been 
published, is very illustrative of Dr. Murray's his« 
toiy at this time. It was written exactly three 
^eeks before the day of his .det^th* ' 

•« 5, College Street, 25th March, 1813. 
D^AR Doctor, — I am extremely obliged to you' 
for the call you did me the honour to make me, 

some little time ago. I was very soi ry that I could 
not see you, being confined by a very severe illness \ 
from which I am recovering slowly. 

You did me a piece of great gratification by let- 
ting me have a perusal of tlie Gazette, and the other 
Indian papers, relating to the examinations You 
iuust, I doubt not, feel much pleasure iii seeing the-- 
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language which you first reduced into a regular 
form, by grammar and lexicography^ now studied 
wtik aBsiduky, md likely to sopenede eyeiy defect 
tive jargon of it, formerly currenti Indeed when 
I consider the great number of your works, and 
the oacommoa degree of perspictnty» and didactte 
ingenuity which appear in tbem, I am astonished 
at your industry and skill, and wonder much, that 
every Hindoostaoee scholar did not recmve them in 
preference to all others* 

The writing Hindoostanee, Persic, and Sun- 
skrit* accordiBgto a key, isaveiy excellent method, 
both as conveying the pronimciation, and being 
plainer for a student than the original character. 
And nothing can be a better exercise than to torn 
the lesson into the native character, which fixes both 
on the memory« I mean to imitate you in a few 
small works, which, if my health txSterwBsiB permit 
me to compose, I mean to publish here. They re- 
late to the Sunskrit, Greek, and others. 

I go to the couDtiy, as soon as I am able to 
travel, and return in October to settle in Ecfia- 
burgh. 

When I come to town^ I will esteem it a great 
favour if you commnnicate to me occasionaDy any 

Indian intelligence. — I am. Dear Sir, with the great- 
est respect and esteem, yoor very faithful bumble 
aenrant, 

Alex. Mubrat.'' 

This letter is very curious in many respects, and 

is tliercfore inserted entire, the original being now 
before me. It shows the infirm state in which 
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Dr. Murray was at the time that he wrote it— 4iie 
eagerness with which he cultivated Indim Utera- 
kve even, in that debilitated conditioo 4t dso 
ihows some of the literary projects which he was 
revolving in his mind — and, at the same tlrae^ hqw 
fitde aware he was of his real sttuation, 

Mrs. Murray and the children had renisuned at 
Urr during the winter, for he did not intend to re- 
sign the living till the subsequent aotumni and there- 
fore proposed to spend the summer in the conn* 
try, which the critical state of his health seemed 
to require. He never could be induced to consent 
that his fiimily ^uld come to Edinburgh, so per- 
suaded was he that it was unnecessary in so far as it 
r^arded himself* At last be i^reed that Mrs. Mur- 
ray should come to town, and fixed the l6th of 
April as the day when he would look for her. He 
sestna to have complied with this rather from the se-* 
verity of the weather preventing him from undertak- 
ing a journey to Urr, than from any consciousness of 
his hazardous situation. 

His friend and colleague, however, the late Dr« 
Thomas Brown, his physician, was quite aware of 
his dangerous state, and got information conveyed to 
Mrs. Murray. She^ therefore, immediately repaired 
to Edinburgh, and arrived upon the 13th. Rapid as 
the pr<^ress of the disease was latterly, he was never 
confined to bed, and was able to walk without assis- 
tance in his room. When he leaned on his wife's 
arm as he went to bed, he told her that he had never 
till then taken any assistance. He slept well during 
the night, and thought himself much refreshed in the 
morning. He rose at the usual time, and did not go 
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to bed in the course of the day# When his medictf. 

attendants visited him, though they expressed nothing 
in ij^ordsy yet he had observed that they were alarm* 
ed» rad> after tfiey hbd left him, he remarked to lfn» 
Murray " that they seemed to think him in a worse 
state than he had any idea of and added, if. L 
have deceived you, I was myself deceived.*' . 

This was the first pubhc intimation he had ever 
given. of his being sensible of liis real situation, ibr 
when taking leave of Mrs. Murray^ brother, who 
had accompaiiicd her to town, he had, in the course 
(rf* the same morning, expressed his hope, .that they 
would soon be able to join him in the countiy* The* 
behaviour of the physicians, however, opened his 
eyes, and with that composure and serenity of mind, 
which Christianity' can sJone inspire, he showed the. 
utmost resignation to the will of the Almighty. 

After giving some directions about .his private at- 
ftirs, he warned Mrs. Murray to prepare herself .fi>r 
an event which he now saw was very soon to happen. 
He did not retire to bed till about eleven o'clock, 
and spent a very unquiet and restless night. He was 

often heard to be engaged in prayer, and at one time 
repeated the 19th verse of the 6cots yemon of the 
118th Psahn. 

0 set ye open unto me 

The g^tes of righteousness ; 
Then will 1 enter into them, 
' And I the Lord wiU blM8." 

And when Mrs* Murray subjoined the flOtb verses 

he expressed, in liis countenance, the greatest w aimth 
QfaffectioUt 
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** This u thagnte of God, by it 
Tile just shall eutcr in, 
thee will I praise, for thou me iieaxd^t. 
And hast my safety been.** 

Hw faculties were not impaired to the very laat, &nr 
when incapable of expresmng himself in words, it was 
evident to ail that he was quite sensible of what was 
going forward. He expired a little after six o'clock 
in the morning, 15th April 1813» in the 87th year of 
liis age. 

His death, though long expected by liis friends, 
was certainly more sudden than they had any idea 

of. He might be said to have died at his post, tor 
he was hardly a single day idle* The day before he 
died, he was as busily occupied in his studies as he 
hud ever been in his life. 

He was interred in the churchyard of the Grey- 
friar'sy Edinburgh, close to the wall, on the north* 
west corner of the church. No inoniuneiit has 
been erected to his memory or to pomt out his 
grave* 

Beside Mrs. Murray, he left a son and daughter. 
.The daughter did not long surv ive him. His majes- 
ty was pleased to confer on his widow an annual pen- 
sion of eighty pounds. 

The annals of Scottish literature cannot produce a 
more extraordinary character than Dr. Alexander 
Murray. The difficuhies with which he had to 
struggle, from the very commencemont of his studies, 
would not only have checked the progress, but 
strangled in the birth the efforts of almost any other 
adventurer. Besides his indeiatigable perseverance, 
which no untoward circumstances seemed capable of 

VOL. HI. z 
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repressing, the great merit wbicli he, in a remarkable 
degree discovered ia esu'ly litis, was. that natural 
quickness which he seems to have possessed of pro- 
fiting by every hint, and of turning to the best ad- 
vantage incidents wtiich the most of men would have 
neglected to improve* In regard to the faculty of 

acquiring languages, he is unquestionably without an 
equal iatius country, and perhaps has bad no superior 
in any other. Hid modesty and unassuming manners 
were acknowledged by all. 

The early age at which he died is also another re- 
markable feature in his character. He could not he 

* 

said to have reached the ordinary period of human 
life, yet bis acquirements in almost every branch 
of ancient or of modem learning were unex- 
ampled. 



DR. THOMAS JBIIOWN. 

. ^ Upon the 2d of May, 1810, the patrons re-elected 
Mr. Professor Dugald Stewart* as already mentioned, 
with Dr. Thomas Brown as his colleague. 

Dr. Brown was the youngest son of the Rev. 
Samuel Brown, minister of Kirkmabreck» in the 
Btewartry of Kirkcudbright, and of Mary Smilb, 
daughter of John Smith, Esq. of Wigton. He was 
,born on tlie 9th day of January, 1778. 

In consequence of the death of his fiithefff his 
motlier removed with her family to Edinbuj gli, and 
U was here be was first instructed in the eiemente of 
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knowledge. He was naturally oi a very aideat 
teoper-of mind, and hi$ paaiioa for books very Mrly 
discovered it8el£ He does not appear to have at* 

tended any of the schools in Edinburgh, his educa- 
tion being domestiCf and chiefly oooductod by bis 
mother. 

When about seven years old, he was removed to 
London by his uocle. Captain Smith, of the 37th 
Foment, who had retued from the sendee, and re* 
sided in the metropolis. He was placed at first in 
school at CamberwelL Here he only remained a 
year, and was removed to Chtswtck, where he was 
several years. He was next sent to Bromley, and 
afterwards to Kensington, but left it betbre he Imd 
leached his sixteenth year. At these different semi* 
naries he made a distinguished figure, and held the 
highest place in his respective ciaases. 

It does not appear that Dr. firown attended either 
the Latin or Greek classes at the University of Edin- 
bur^. He studied Logic, however, under Dr. Fin- 
hyson, whose approbation of him was so decidedly 
expressed, that he felt disappointed, when afterwards, 
fiom political differences opinion, that individual 
ms uaf riendly to his interests. 

la 1793, he spent part of the summer in Liver- 
pod. He was then introduced to Dr. James Currie^ 
the biographer of the poet Bums. About the Bum 
time. Professor Dugald Stewartfs Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind were published. 
Dr. Currie recommended a careful perusal of the 
work to Dr. Brown. And during the course of the 
subsequent winter, he was one of Mr. Stewart'9 pur 
pils« 
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Dr. Brown attended luch daeseft of the College. 

as are usual iov geniieuieu who are desirous of hav- 
ing the benefit of a liberal education. 

• The first yolume of Darwin's Zoonomia was pub^ 
lishetl in 17^^, and the second in 171)6. It excited 
an uncominon interest in the literary world* Dr^ 
Brown's observations upon this work were composed 
when only nineteen years of ae^e, and discover au 
acuteness at remark, and ability much above hi| 
years. He was advised, by some eif his lit^nuy 
friends, to submit his remarks to Dr. Darwiii, and 
tor that purpose commenced a correspondence witii 
him, bul^ like most controversiea^ it was fiir from 
being agreeable to either party. This was what first 
brought Dr. Brown into public notice, and no doubt 
it was very . extraordinary, that so young aii author 
should have the courage and address, to attack a 
theory composed by such a veteran, and tliat had so 
many admirers. 

* Dr. Brown was, about this time, a member of some 
of the literary societies, that have been long esta* 
biished in the University, and have produced the 
most beiK iicial eflects. Some of his associates have 
risen to very great eminence. It may be suthcient 
to mention Brougham, Leyden, Homer» Jeftrey. He 
was also coiuiected witli tlie Edinburgh Review, aad 
wrote some articles of distuigutshed merit. 

' Abotrt the same time, he seems to have hesitated 
what profession he should make choice of. For a 
short time lie directed his attention to the law, but 
this he afterwards abandoned, and finally resolved 
uppn medicine, and attended the usual cuurbc pur- 
sued by medical students, from the year l^9^^ till 
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the year 1803, when he graduated. The subject of 
bis Thesif was Somno. It is universallv allowed 
to possess a great deal of ingenuity, and to be re« 
markable for the purity of the Latinity. A few 
QioQtbs after receiving his degree* he published the 
first edition of bis poems in two volumes. In 1806, 
Dr. Gregory, wiio had a high vahie for his talents, 
assumed Jbim as a cpadjutor tor answering letters of 
consultation from a distance, to which, after consider- 
ing the respective cases, J)x* BrQWQ wrote out tlieip 
joint opinioQ in reply. 

Severn! attempts were made by his literary friends 
to get him connected with the University, and an 
acadeouioal life seems to have' been the great objeot 
of his own ambition* Upon the death of Dr. Blair^ 
he was a candidate for the rhetorical chair, and upon 
the death of Dr. Finlayson for that of logic. Though 
well known to be a man of abilities, and possessing 
powerful recomniendations iVom very eminent philo- 
sophers, he was unsuccessful. At last, as has been 
9lready mentioned, when Mr. Stewart ij^as disposed 
to retire, feeling the inlim^ities of age, he was pre- 
ferred to be professor of Moral J^hilopophy. ije dis^ 
charged the duties of this office with gre^t ability, 
dnd was one of the most popular lecturers ihat ever 
held a chair in the University. It was more suited 
to his studies and his genius, than any other pro- 
iessorship. Since liis death his Itxtiircs liave been 
published. They have the advantage oi being print- 
ed from his MiiS, exactly as they were delivered, an4 
have had a very extensive sale. 

Dr. Brown's constitution had always been bqt 
feebly. Towards the end of autumn ISli^, he r^ 
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turned to Edinburgh in health and spirits, after hav- 
ing resided some time at Dunkeld, and it was re- 
marked by all his acquaintance, that he looked un- 
usually well. This, however, was of short continu- 
ance. A short time before the Christmas holidays, 
he felt rather unwell. He, therefore, confined him- 
self to the house, and hoped that by care he would 
be able to meet his class at their conclusion, 
-'He rapidly grew worse, and was advised by his 
physicians to try what effect removing to a milder 
climate would have. He undertook a voyage to 
London, but all was unavailing. He died there on 
the 2d of April 1820, in the 48d year of his age, much 
lamented by a numerous circle of friends, whose at- 
tachment, his amiableness of disposition, and kindness 
of heart, joined to his native elegance of mind, had 
strongly secured. . 

- ■ *. 

• '.f 

♦'ft 
« 

'^Having given an account in the former part of 
this history of the foundation of the different pro- 
fessorships in the University, it now only remains 
to notice briefly those professorships that have been 
recently endowed. 

AGRICULTURE, 

The Professorship of Agriculture was founded by 
Mr. William Pulteney Johnstone in the year 1790, 
The present professor. Dr. Coventry, is the first that 
held the chair, and he is now the senior professor in 
the University. His lectures have, since their com- 
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mcp^penm^ eidttd uooomion intmreit Unong the 

proprietors of land, and their tenants. Many im- 
provements have beea introduced into agriculture 
wHhin the last forty years* and to these the! lecturts. 
of Dr. Coventry have contributed most essentially. 
The labours of Lord Karnes and Dr. Walker doubt- 
Jess led the way, but the numerous advances that 
have been lhade during the period referred to, have 
certainly been very extraordinary. Anew spirit has in- 
ttaJtiocd itself among the cultivators of the ground, 
wSmi was formerly unknown, and promises to be 
productive of the most beneiicial effects. The ap*- 
pointment of the professor is in the gift of the John* 
stones of Westerhall. 

/ ; eLINICAI« SUEGfiRT* 

A Regius Professor of Clinical Surgery was ap- 
pointed in 1803« Mr. James Russell, a member c£ 
the Royal College of Surgeons, is the present lec^ 
turer, and was the first that held the office, on 7th July 
He is at hberty to select such patients as he 
judges best fitted to be of advantage to the students. 
The cases^ it is universally admitted, are selected 
with judgment It is necessary to attend Clinical 
Surgery, before a Diploma from the^Royal College 
of Surgeons can be obtained* 

MEDICAL JUaiSFEUDBMCB* 

The late Dr. Duncan was die immediate cause of 
a Professor of Mescal Jurisprudence being appoint- 
ed* At the end of his course of lectures on the 
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theory of physic, he delivered a few discourses upon 
this subject, and it was not long until a separate 
professor was established by the Crown, which took 
place on the 1st of May 1807, Dr. Andrew Duncan, 
jun. being the first professor. There is no other 
establishment of the same kind in Great Britain, 
hut similar professorships are well known on the con- 
tinent, in Germany in particular. It is there called 
Medicina Forensis, 

Professor Christison succeeded Dr. Alison, 23d 
February 18^^^. His course of Lectures embraces 
the following topics : — 

. Causes of the slow progress of this branch in Bri- 
tain — -judicial inspections — the points to be attended 
to in examining external injuries and marks — the 
signs of natural disease, and the natural causes of 
sudden death — pseudo morbid appearances of effects 
of disease or violence — mode of conducting a medico- 
legal inspection — medico-legal reports— medical evi- 
dence. 

I. Violent death ; 1. by external injuries j ^2. by 
asphyxia, or stoppage of respiration ; 3. by poisons 
— subdivision of these as to nature and effects ; 4. by 
burning ; 5, by freezing ; 6. by electricity ; 7- hy 
famine. 

U. Questions relating to pregnancy — ^rapc, cri- 
minal abortion, concealment of pregnancy, child- 
murder, exposure of infants. 

III. Disqualifications — 1. mental derangements, 
idiopathic, symptomatic ; 2. bodily derangement for 
military service, marriage. 

IV. Medical pohce, or preservation of public 
health — 1. adulteration of food, &c ; 2. diseases in 
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ddent to trades ; S. local situation ; 4. conta^on, 
quarantine, lazarettos ; 5. public hospitals, prisons, 
&c. ; 6. police of medicine. 

i ' i • MILITARY SUROERY. 

I Dr, Ballingall is the present Professor. A Regius 
profes.^orsliip of Military Surgery was established in 
the University during the late war. Dr. John Thom- 
son being the first appointed, who afterwards resign- 
ed. His course comprises the following topics : — 
History and progress of military surgery; the pre- 
servation of the health of soldiers, in camp, in bar- 
racks, and billets ; hospitals ; transportation of sick 
and wounded ; surgical diseases, wounds, ophtiialmia, 
syphilis; diseases of troops on foreign stations and in 
tropical climates. 

• Army and navy surgeons are at liberty to attend 
this class without paying any lee, according to the 
regulations of Government. 

CONVEYANCING. - 

A course of lectures is delivered on Conveyancing 
by Air. Macvey Napier. He read those lectures 
originally under the sanction and authority of the 
Writers to his Majesty's Signet, attendance on them 
being necessary for being taken on trials for admis- 
sion to that body. On the 5th January 18-25, he was 
constituted by the Town Council, the patrons, a pro- 
fessor of tliat branch of jurisprudence within the Col- 
lege, and admitted a member of the Seuafus Acade^ 
miciis. The instruction which lie communicates, is 
of great importance not only as to his particular de- 
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The appointments that were made during the pe« 

riod embraced by this volume, of professors, from 
^me to time, have been generally alluded to at the 
dose of the biography of those whom thejr succeed* 
ed. In order, however, to exhibit this part of the 
history in a connected ibrm» the foUowing statemait 
is giveny of the respective nominations of those who 
BOW occupy the chairs^ in the order in which they oc* 
curred. 

The veiy Reverend George H. Baiboi D. D. Sd July I793 

Agriculture — ^l>Ji. Andjiew Coventry, First Professor, 

22d Dec. 1790 

Chenmit^ — ^Db. Thomas Charles Hope, conjunct with Di* 
Joseph Blace, 2l8t October 1796 

AfuUwny and Surgery — Dr. Alexandeh Monro, Joint 
Professor with ius iaihst^ 14th November 179B 

CkuTth Hisimry^'DB,. Hvgh Ueiklejohn, succeeded Dk. 

Thomas Haudie, Slst Januaiy 1799 

Midwifery— Da. James Hauiltov^ succeeded his father, 

MiApdiiaW 

Universal Hisioiy — William Fraseb TyxLEa, succeedetl 
. hifi idther, appointed a Lord of Session, 

18th Msich laei 

Rkstofie and BeUe9 LettreB^J^u. Ahdbsw Bboww^ sue* 

ceeded Dr. Hugh Blair, I4th NoTember 1801 

CUnical ^ur^/ery^AUSA liossELLy Fint Professor, 

7th July IMft 

Naiurai History — ^Robert Jameson, succeeded Dr. Johm 
Walker, dOth March 1804 
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2ad October 1805 

soir, Mdi February 1808 

Pk>mUy—I}R. WziAXAic Rms&is, wcewddl X)r« Auraxv 
HiTKTBK, 10th Migr 1800 

Sebrew and Chaldee Langiiageg^J)sL* Alexander Bbuk* 
TOK, succeeded D&. A. MoBiATy 519th Mtj 1813 

aaturai FhUosophf^ — John IiB8L1£» suoceeded John Fi^ktm 

FAIB, Ml AttgMt 1819 

MathematfC9 — William Wallace, succeeded John Les- 
Li£, 8th September 1819 

Soianf^Dn. Robxrt ObahaKj succeeded Db. Bamixl 

R¥THEiii oJiJ>, 5th January 1820 

M^rai Pkilo9ophy~^omf WixMVy encoeedcd Db. Thoicas 
Bbowk, 19di July 1890 

Mu m t miif Jambs Piliavs^ succeeded Auxandxb Cbbis* 
Tisoir, 96di July UM 

f/niverwl History^'W ilia Feaser Tytleb, who 8ue» 
oeeded his £ather, 18th March 1801, and 8xb Wo* 
UAM Hamilton, appointed Joint PkofessoBi^ 

2l6t March 1821 

AwMee nfPkydo^J}^ Jambs Homs, succeeded Be. Jambs 
ORBeoBT, 8th June 1881 

Moieria Medica — Da. Anpbew BuNCAtf 9 junior, succeeded 
Bfi. Jambs Homb^ 4th July 1831 

Theory of Fhysic — ^Bb. Bcncak, senior, succeeded Br. 
Obbgobt, 80th Becembet 1789, and on 8th August 
1821^ Bb. BiTHeAit and Bb. WxtiiiAif Pvs.t8Mbv 
A1.X8ON, deeted Joke Fteftsioss. 

ScoU £at0k— Obobob Joseph Bell, succeeded B avid Humb, 
appointed a Baron of Exdiequer, Sth Febmaiy 1892 
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^ ed Dk. Wr P. Alkon, 23d Febrany 1822 

^ . JoHM Tkoiuok, 18tli Jamiaiy 1823 

Voni^anmtg^'-^hliASSELY Napier, 6ssi Prol^ssor, 

^ ^ 5lh Janimy 1825 

CioU L(tw — DouGT.As CiiEAPE, succeeded Alexander Ir- 
r ' vi24(r» ftppointed a Lord^f Session, 18th Dec. 1826 

Moinity — Dr. William Ritqhie, who had succeeded Dr. 

V. HiJNTEit, 10th May 1809, and Dr. Chalmers, were 
fleeted Joint Fxofessorf, 91§t October 182^ 



' The history of the Uoiveriity is dow» as proposed^ 
brought down from 17^6 to the year 18S9; and as 

the iutroiUiction to this volume contained a list of the 
Senatus Academkus at the first of these dates, it is 
thought necessary^ in order to complete the work, to 
give a list of the Professors untier their respective 
faculties, as they stoo4 at the commencement of the 
Session 18S9*90. 

, The Very ^verend Gkorgb H. Baieb, O.D. FrincipaL 
LITBRATURB AKD PHILOSOPHY. 

Latin or James Pillans. 

Greek — Gkoege Dunbar. 
* Mathematics — William Wallace* 
Logic — ^De« David RixcHia* 
Moral PhUogophy^mii Wilson, 
Natural jPhiloao^hi^ — John L£sli£. 
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MetorlearndBeiles L&iiiFe^^Dtu Avdsew Brown. 

Universal History. — Sir William IIamiltuk. 
Agriculture — ^D&. Andeew Covenxey. 

IL— THEOLOGY. 



^R. Thomas Chalmers. 
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€}Ml Zaw— Douglas Gheafe. 
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JIMMilJtftfdfco— 1)a. Andrew Duhcah. . 
fij^SlvBttt^r^ — ^Dr. Thomas G. Hope. 

(^^^actice of Physic — Dii. James HcniK. ^ ^ 

,^^^Aiiutoiiiy~D II. Alexander Munko. 

Nnhiral History — Kobeet Jameson. 

MiiUary Surfferif^J>R* George Ballingall. ^ 
\Mi4f^efy~~D^* James Hamilton. 

'Cmi&ai Surgery — James Russell. ' • 

Botany — Dr. Koui iix Graham. 

MedicaiJurisprudetice — Robert Ch&istisoh. 
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List of the Principal and Professors of the Unimrmty of 
Edinburgh from 1756 to of whom Biographical 

Sketches are coniailmed m ihu vokimef wiik the dates qf 
their afpamiment$B 

TTiomas Young, Midwifery, February 18th . 1756. 
Adam Ferguson, Natural Philosophy^ July "kh • 1759. 
Hugh Blair, Rhetoric, June 27th . . 1760. 
John HufpCf BoteDj and Materia Medka^ April 26tk I76I. 
WilHam R6bert80ii, Principal, Biaicli lOth . 1763. 

James Rus.scll, Natural Pliilosophy, May 23d . 1764. 
John Gregory, Practice of Physic, February 12th • 1766. 
Joseph Black, Chemistry, AprU 30th . , I766. 
Fiancb Home, Materia Medica, June Itt » 
Andrew Daliel, Greek, December 16di «. 1779^ 
John Bruce, Logic, January 26th • • 177^ 
John Robison, Natural Philosophy, March 9th . 177^« 
Dugald Stewart, Mathematics^ and Moral Philosophy, 

June IMi 1775. 

Jolm HiD^ Latin, June 28di • • . » I775. 
James Gregory, Theory of Phyde, June 19di . 177G. 
Andrew Himter, Professor of Divinity . 1779* 

Allan Maconocliie, Law of Nature and NaUoiU 1779* 
John Walker, Natuid Hiatoty . » I779. 
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Alex. Fraser Tytler, UniverBal History, Feb. 16th ITBD* 

Alexander Hamilton, Midwifery, November 15th 17»). 

John Playtair, Mathematics . . 17^5. 

Daniel Rutherford, Botany, November 15th • 1786. 

James Finlay son/ Logio ' v * \ • • 17^» 

Thomas Hardie, Church History, July SOth . 17ffl. 

Andrew Duncan, Institutes of Medicine, Dec. 30th 17^9. 

William Moodie, Hebrew, Julj 3d . . 1793. 

Alexander Christison, Latin . . 1806. 

Thomas Brown, Moral Philosophy, May 2d 1810. 

Alexander Monray, Orieifta} li^nguages, July 8th 1812. 



No. 11. 

A hrief Account (f the Library of ike University of Edin* 

burgh. 

In the course of this work I have mentioned tranoua circnm- 

stances, respecting the I^ibrary of the University, which it i; 
unnecessary to repeat in this place. The account which 1 now 
propose ta give shall be very brief. 

The Library cotitains a considerable number of curious 
manuscripts on vellum, which have been presented from tune 
to tiiiic, principally by gentlemen who had received their c^iu- 
cation at the University, and who depositt d them there that 
they might be preserved in safety. Among others, there are 
some Missals, beautifully illuminated, in particular that which | 
belonged to the Monastery at the Siennes, near £dinbujgfa» 
and presented by Br. Thomas Douglas. The execution ii 
admirable, and it is in a state of high preservation. In ceii- 
sequencc ot the University being fguudcd a ceutuiy before 
the Advocates'* Library, it is much richer m manuscripts d \ 
this kind, though in every other respect not to be compared 
with* that very extensive collection. 

About the time that the charter for the foundation uf tiic 
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UniYcrsity was granted, the principles of the reformation having 
spread in Scotland, hmd taken a £»st hold of the minds of maD j, 
-md as an invaiiable eoateqiienoey a taste finr titaratmeb^an to 
gam ground. The clergy of the city of IkKHbuigh had warmly 

received the new doctrine, and were joined by others, whose 
taste for literature was similar to their own. Among this 
number was Mr. Clement Litil, who, in the year 1580, left 
Itts libnay to the City and Kirk of God.'' It consisted of 
vbbiit three hundred yploanes, and seems to have been more 
partScularly designed for the use of the clergy of the city of 
Edinburgh. It is well known that a library was attached to 
every cathedral, and even to every monastery, long before 
the invention of the art of printing. In most large dties 
tile deigy formed themselves into a body^ and, among other 
regnlatkms, it wae generally resolved that a library should be 
established. It was in this manner that the library of Sion 
College was established, which is the jiroperty of the clergy 
of the city of London, and it cannot admit of a doubt that 
something similar to this was intended by Mr. Litil. In the 
Town Council records* the collection of books thus lef^ is ex- 
pressly called " The Town's Library for the following entry 
is to be found, The Town'^s I^ibrary transported to the 
College on the IBth September, 1584. ^ There is a printed 
catalogue of those books. '1 hey principally consist of divi* 
■ity* among which are copies of works that are now hardly to 
be met with, and a degree of industry in the collector is dis- 
covered at that time very uncommon. 

It is unnecessary, and besides would be very tedious, to men- 
tion ail the names of the contributors to the library. The re- 
gister in which they are inserted consists of fourscore folio 
pages. James Douglas, who is designated Fro9ecretariu» 
Regius, left to the library his books and mathematical in- 
struments. AV lial were included under the latter it is diffi- 
cult to say, because they appear to have been lost. 

The distinguished genius of Drummond of Hawthorudea 
is universally known. In consequence of the unexpected death 
of a lady, whom he passionately loved, be left bis native 

S A 
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country, and remained abroad for about eight years. In thk 
coucse of Im travels he ioimed what was then considered as 
an ezeelkMt ctXiecAon ci faodn^ vkkdi hie beynenthotl to die 
'Unhrmlsf . fihm of dieee Jie yeiy euiknw* 

Doctor Rsberk JoiHwtone, al«o an ^lamnm of tlie Uiiiv«»> 

sity, had acquired a coiibideiable fortune abroad. He took 
great interest in whatever related to the prosperity of his na- 
tive city. Besides appropriating certain sums of money to 
Aft Tiiuly HflopitAK, ho, by wiU, o& 7th Jammy^ 1663^ kft 
one thousand pounds sterling for the noiiiteBoiioe of eight 
Buraars. He alao built four chambers for the accommodatioa 
of the students, and added a considerable number of books 
to the lihEaiy, o£ which his executors printed a catalogue. 
Ho wflotlia author of a Uatoiy of Gioat BntM% itooi 1^ 

The Rev. James Num, minister of Pittenweem, in Fifo- 
shire, founded two Bursaries for students of Divinity, and 
bequeathed his libcaiy to the University. This took eiiect in 
1694. A catalogue was ako pmted of Mr. Naim'*s boohi» 
and they amounted to oao thousaftd botoi hundred and fttly- 
liweo voliimes— «he largest boqoest which the ISnaiji h«B lO* 
ceived from its foundation. 

Many additions were from time to time made to the libra- 
ry. When the books that were au|^|ested as necessaiy te 
die impromwent of the atadmts w<ere eapendTe, tho Patmna 
gave ducedoBs to Ae College treaaurer to advance money ftr 
that purpose. Thus an order of this kind is recorded to 
have been given for Wal ton's Polyglott Bible, upon the 
17th of October, 1657, and many other similar orders might 
aaniy be quoted from the Minutes of the Tows ConiiciL 
Same of the nobility woe also Ubeial in tUs respect Hie 
ffopeimm tonly deoerve to be partieularly neadoiied. Thooe 
who publiel y graduated, generally presented the works of some 
good authors as a testimony of their gratitude for the ho- 
sour that had been omferred upon them* 

The dofiationa' duimg the gveater part of the late ceutaiy 
were not ooutideiaUo^ and do not deeerve to bomartinnrd 
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Dr. John Stevenson bequeathed his library^ wbieh was raliief 
seket than numerous. Mr. Bala^ as residtmy kgaAee t» 
Mt..Ihk9 Oonion, wai empovrefed to make choice of any 
of tfce books in his collection, which he accordingly ^d witli 
judgment and discretion. And the last that I sliall mention 
was the late I>r. William Thomson, Professor of Anatomy 
in the Unirenity of Oz£bsd» who bo^atked th# whole of 
Ida iihftty to the GoH^ Die books diiofiy consist of 
mrin iqion modieal sab^eets, Imt ho Imb disoovciod groaH 
discrimination in the selection. 

It is impossible to ascertain whether the students were 
originally required to contnbuto to the support o£ the library. 
It isfCobaUe that Aqr wore uot At tX» suggeslion of Fntt* 
«9d HobeilsoR, and with a tiow that the studenta might ho 
indulged with the liberty of borrowing books from the library, 
every one was required, at his ma f r if illation y that is, upon 
being enrolled as a member of the University, to contribute 
at least two and sixpence for its maintenance. No alteratioii 
was made upon this aizangemcnt ton neaily half a centUrjy 
Wlitil withm these few years it has been determined that the 
contribution shall be ten shillings. The same regulations, in 
regard to depositing the value of the book which, is borrowed 
is still retained. 

The fund thus laised for die pufcshase of books it no doubt 
^ry connderable, hut Ae University of Edinburgh enjoys 
the same privilege with the other British Universities, in hav- 
ing a right to every book that issues from the press m ithin the 
dcuuinions of His Majesty.* Bo that if the act of Parliament 
ooatiautt as it now stands, the collection of books must in* 

* The act of Parliament entitling diem to this was passed only within 
these very few years. By this act one copy of each book must be given 
to ^ch of the following public bwlies : 1- Stationers Hall ; 2. Oxford ; 
3. Cambridge ; 4. Dublin ; 5. Edinburgh ; 6. Glasgow ; 7. St. Andrews ; 
aud 8. Aberdeen Universities; 9. The British Museum ; 10. Sion Col- 
lege, London ; 11. The Advocates' Library. So that authors and pub- 
hshcrs are laid under a contribution of eleven copies of every book which 
11 published. 
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crease very rapidly. The library is open from eleven to three 
o^dock every lawful day. , 

Aocommodatioa seema atfiral to have been provided. £»r 
the books m some of the chws-rooins, but in oonsequenee of 
the inconveniences which resulted from this, the patrons pass- 
ed an act upon the 15th of April 1642, for building a new 
library. I suspect, however, that this act did not take eilect» 
and that in the mean time shelves.were fitted up in the coin- 
mon hall. ■ At last, in 1661, the fmindation stone of the room 
in which the library was placed was hud by Sir Robert Mur- 
ray of I*rie8tfield, then Lord Provost of the city of Edinburgh. 
Lady Margaret Shoner of 1^'orret contributed very liberally to 
the building. It was recently removed to inake way for the 
completion of the present buildings, and the new Liibvaiy 
Hsfl, and suite of rooms belonging to it, occupy the sondi 
range of the University, the iniLrior being executed from a 
design by Mr. W. Play fair, and exhibiting very great archi- 
tectural splendour and d^ance. 

• There are at present some paintings in the great hall of the 
libraiy, executed in a very peculiar style. These are portraits 
on wood of the early reformers, Luther, Calvin, Melancthon 
and others. There is not even a tradition at what time or 
how they came there, or who the artist was. The earliest 
mention made of them, as far as I know, is in the process 
i^;ainst Prindpal Monro ui 1690. The sixth charge against 
htm was, that *^ he caused take down out of the Library, all 
» the pictures of tlie protcstant relurmers, and when quarreled 
by some of the magistrates, gave this answer, I'bat the sigbt 
of them might not be ofl'ensive to the chancellor when he 
came to visit the coll^e.'^ 

. Tbe oAer more . andei^t pictures are an original picture of 
Buchanan on wood^-one of John Knox-r-one of Mary of 

Guise, supposed to have been painted in her lifetime— one of 
Principal Koliock — an original picture of Lord Napier, the 
inventor of the logarithms presented by Lady Napier to the 
librajry in 167^ — and also a picture of Drummond of Haw- 
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as was mentioned in the body of tbe Us. 

tory, by Sir Robert SibhaM. 

Of the modern pictures in the robing room it may be sufii* 
cient to mention one of Pnncipal Robertson, by Raebuniy 
one of Dr. Adam Ferguson, another of l>r* James Finlajaon, 
and two of General John Bdd, who has left so large a sum of 
money to the University. 



No. III. 
Botanic Gardm. 

There is a Botanic Garden attached to the University. 
Various facts respecting its origin and pn^press hare bieen 

mentioned in the body of the work. Without such an ap- 
pendag-o the lectures of the professor could be of little use. 

The present garden is situate near Inverleith Row, beyond 
Canonmills. It was by means of the exertions of the late Dr. 
John Hope, that a more favourable ritualion than the original 
one, was procured, and it was under his superintendence that the 
plan of the garden was contrived, and various admirable im- 
provements in the culture of plants introduced. It remained as a 
memorial of his uncommon ardour in the cultivation of the sci- 
enee of Botany, and of the excellence ofhisjudgmentas w^as 
the extent of his knowledge in laying out the ground He had 
the influence to procure the aid of government more than once 
towards accomplisliing his favourite object, and by indefatiga- 
ble perseverance he at last succeeded in providing the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh with the most extensive botanical garden 
in Europe. The most appropriate conservatories were erected, 
ponds for the aquatic plants were formed, and in a short tame 
it was enriched with an iinmcnsc variety of vegetable produc- 
tions from every part of the globe. 

The garden, in Dr. Hope's time, and for many years after- 
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a few years ago to Inirerletth Row,' wkMi ui every respeak 

is a more suitable situation, and better adapted to answer the 
purposes intended. The former situation was, at tlie time it 
was pitched upOB by Dr. Hope, also very conveniently situa^j 
IhH ftou ake gmt ineieMa of biiildimgti m tbal ae^i^bbwa- 
boody and their encroaching necmarily upon the gnNUidl» tlM 
case was materially alteied. It was indispensably reqnirile 
for the health of the plants to procure another situation. Its 
present position is admirably fitted in every respect for a Bo» 
tanic Gaiden. 

The most mnemitting eiertions aie made by the praseitf 
professor, Dr. Graham, so that in its present state it wiO bemr 
to be compared wiih any similar establishment in £urope, 
either in regard to management, or the variety of the plants 
which it contains. 

The advantages to Im derived by students of medicine fioopa 
such an inatittttion Are Tory ob?ieuB. 



No. IV. 

■ ■ 

It is impossible to teach the practice of medicine with aay 
probability of success by a series of mere th^oieiacajL 'ugfriij^ 
tions, how skilfiiUy soever they may be drawn up^ or w)^ 
whisHm pati en c e and seal die teacher may diacharge hii 
It is wMttty admitted that numeiona advantages flow feem 4!m 
prelections of able professors, and, indeed, that no one can be 
considered as having received a thorough medical educatiQ% 
who has not possessed an opportunity attending anoii iei|. 
^res; Bat the smallest reflection must convince eveif one 
of the indispensable necessity of opportnnitiea being affiiideyi 
of earrying xns^ real practice the instructioos that may hav« 
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hmk ^mfmA h Tf r^ff^iH:^ ■■rifnfiliBi tir ftrwwnwnrtt m 
•deqiia»*lfcii rf4my H mm t w lm M um b^^Mte ^edM de. 
MifPlMiK Oneof the most important bMiiches therefore of a 
medical education is only to l>e obtained by personally visiting 
pftlienlfi who labour under disease, and comparing its symp- 
tafias^ pn^^rett) and .tMination, inth the die c rip l i ops which 
ttkf lum bom pven by ^ldlM teMh<?«i> • It wtraid be al^ 
Msd^ suppose tlM penone^o anfai o^wdMit, oroTonia 
easy circumstanceij, would permit young inexperienced studeiits 
to visit them promiscuously, far less to point out or to pre- 
iciibe the proper method of cure. In all civilioed nationty 
dmifiuei jfhere ilie ptaetioe of viodicuie Ihm been • euUNmod 
m-M Sbend p rolb t wop, aooess has aliHiye been giwrted le 
medical students to visit such charitable institutions as have 
been erccti d for the purpose of affording relief to, or of sooth- 
ing the numerous dtstiesses to which man ia eutjeoted in tfak 
imperfect state. 

These institutions have ciigisa&y been estabMied the 
express purpose of affording relief to the indigent who are 8u£> 
fering under disease of any kind. Whilst they have the 
direct effect of alleviating the pain and contributing to the 
comfort of those who have the most powerful claims upon the 
humanity of the public, thej also afford to the medical prac- 
titioner an opportunity of im^ving fannself in the knowledge 
of the art which he professes ; and thus a liberal and improved 
jMractice is introduced among that class of society who are the 
^ief supporters of such estobUshments. The Hospitcd is the 
grand tbeSM wheie audi pmetilaoners can alone improve 
AtonriveS) «nd their expeiience enric h e s tl^^steck of tte 
fens^e^ledge of the cure of diseMes. As ereiy one is eubjeoi 
to disease, such institutions react upon him who contributes to 
their support, and if tliov communicate no present relief to 
some individuals, the science itsetf is impxoYed, and every one 
Bi interested in tile lesvdt. 

. OIm Royal Infirmary is idmiraUy cakdated fbr iheira. 
pie'viiMent <ef ^le students of tne^Kcine* Hie reguInlionB * are 

more liberal thun tliuse of almost any i^imilar cstabiishmcnt in 
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Gveat Britm. The opportunity which the siucbuU at the 
Vmwetmtj have of wknowiag (be prndioe of espMneneedphy- 
aciana and auigeont is ae ample aa the mmm^ of each a 

duirity can possibly supply. Before aay gentleiBMi can apply 
for a degree of Doctor of Medicine, he must have attended the 
Infirmary for at least one session. Every opportunity for im- 
prorement is anxiously provided, and it must be ascribed to 
the scholar if he do not make great progress in the knowledge 
of diseases and the method of cnie. The annual ticket is five 
guineas, and a perpetual ticket twelve guineas. 

The admirable manner in which the medical arrangements 
in this department have been conducted, particularly in regard 
to what respects the accommodation of the students, has re- 
c^ved the approbation of all competent judges. And it ia 
universally allowed, that the high refNitation of the University 
as a school of medicine has been in a great measure indebted 
to the Intirmary. 



No. V. 

Lykng^h HoipikU. 

The Lying.in Hospital was otiginaUy connected with the la** 
firmary. Dr. Young was the first professor of midwifery who 
proposed this additional ()|iportunity of uibtruction, not only to 
the medical students atteuding the University, but to such le- 
males as propose to practise the art <tf midw^eiy. The mwrf 
appropriated for this purpose were at first vsiry fitw. Neither 
were they necessary to be upon a large scale, because in 
Scotland the practice was at that time alnuKst entirely confined 
to females. A change of manners, as well ab the beneficial 
^ii'ects which have resulted from the greater number, at 
least difhcult cases being committed to the other sez^ haa c»r 
larged in a great degree the views of mankind upon thii anb-^ 
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jcct. The Lying-in Hospital may therefore be considered as 
another excellent addition to the system of medical education 
ta be obtained al £dinbiiigh» . It was established in Febroaiy 
1791» for tbe purpose of affording relief to the wives of indi- 
gent tradesmen. Besides operating as a useful charity, the 
students of midwifery, upon taking out the requisite ticket, luive 
ample opportunities of observing the practice of the proieasor, 
who is the oidinaiy physician the HospitaL 



No. VI. 

Public Dispensary, 

This institution owes its exbtence to the humane and inde* 
fttigable exertions of the late professor of the theory of phjsici 
I>r» Andrew Duncan, senior. In the year 1776 he circukted 

a proposal for establishing at Edinburgh a Public Dispensary 
for the relief of the poor, when subjected to chronical or te- 
dious diseases. He was then a private lecturer on medicine 
in Edinburgh. In order to aid the ^nds of the charity, as 
well as to increase the opportunities of improvement to stu- 
dents of medicine who repuied to Ek&iburgh fhr medical in* 
stniction, he proposed to deliver lectures on select cases, which 
might from time to time occur at the Dispensary. He met, 
however, with considerable opposition at first, particularly from 
lihe managen of the royal infirmary. By perseverance^ aad 
the nal utility of the lectoies, the prgndkes wMeh were har- 
boured against it subsided. The I>oetor continued to deliver 
clinical lectures upon cases which occurred in the dispensary 
until he was preferred to be a professor in the University* 
The lectures were well received by the students, but they have 
been discontinued for a good many years. The charity, how* 
«fver, stitt edits in vigour, and has been of great service to the 
public. 
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No. VU. 

Mumum th» University, 

The indoMgiUe«wtMmofSff Andi^ 
Robert Sibbald^^to ^aSaae a Mte to nstund Initory through- 
out the country, and, in particular, to found a Museum in 

the University, liave been mentioned in their proper places. 
But upon the death of the latter, little or no attention seena 
to liaTO been paid to the subject for many yean, and the ^e- 
dmaa of natuzal biatofy, wbich they had eoUeeted vithiacre- 
dible industry, and bad generously bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity lay neglected. There was not even a proper place set 
apart for the preservation of them. Tlie conse([uence of which 

jraiy thai mny of Uiem wcse abstracted. They vfise Jcapt ia 
no Older, 90 liiliw nedo .onl of their nmabert nor Ma ^Mgr 
imngwwcat edopted» excepting that of fiir Jtobcrl fiibhaMb 

|i|id even this was litAle regarded. 

The popularity and eloquence of Buffon's great woik pro- 
4uced a moaj^ sensible impression throughout the vhole of 
Europe, andjovsed tbm arte nrian ofjphilosopheia to aaukgeet 
wj^ch huA hoon Aao ^'^g mij^bQlad* Ckbbiaia nt mrtiMl otf- 
jaoritieB began lo be fiinned by man of fertime, aad aueh ae 
were amateurs of the science. These were enriched by the 
^irit of enterprize which so remarkably spread throughout 
JSmfBy about th& same time, by laying iumUc oontiibutieii 
the spoils whieh vene buwi^ home by the great aniltitiMla 
of travMto end narigatont, who ei^^loved the moat ^fataat 
regions of the globe. Zoology, botany, and wneialogy^ aa- 
sumed the attitudes of science, and instead of being composed 
of a series of detached and inbulated observations, method, 
§ad generah2ation» were intxoduced, by which meana alone 
adence can be impfOTed* 

. The lehom of the gmi Limum nojk only paved the way 
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Jmtalpiatt brai^to perfbcdMi what vas waatod lo dbeol 

the course of succeeding philosophers, in extending our know- 
Isdge of the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; and the gigan- 
tic strides which cbemistry has made as a science within the 
last yean^ haye kd to s mine aocoztte anangenem in 

what xi^gBida die luoml Idi^gdoai. * 

I>r. Ramsaj, who was the first proftaaor «f Natvmd His- 
tory in the University of Kdinliiirgh, severely felt tlie want 
of a museum. Sibbald's collectiou wns almost entirely dissi- 
jAted^ and, even though it had been preserved more entin^ 
coidd piebaUy hims been of little nae to hm, and this was 
cae leason why he never taught a legnlar ceorae. 

"When Dr. Walker succeeded to the professorship in ^.^^9, 
he also strongly felt the disadvantages under which he laboured. 
Natural Histoxy had been the object of hia peculiar attention 
horn Ma ecrliett yeara; he had collected a eonaiderahle num^ 
bar of spednena before he began to lectore, and dming the 
whole term of his professorship, he was constantly adding to 
them. At his deatli, however, they were all removed from 
the Idu^up. Tho^e only which were the property of the 
Uniycsnity, remained, though, as I am in&imed, it waa at 
noBi ImpoaflKUe to diatinguiflb to whom tbejr bdonged* 

One of the gpreatest benefactors to the Museum wae the late 
Dr. WlOiam Thomson. He had received his medical educa- 
tbn at Edinburgh, and was afterwards appointed professor of 
Amvtomy 9t Oxford. He went abroadt and resided at Naplea 
£f>t a Gonsidenible time, but, in consequence of the inyaaion 
of Italy by the French, he removed to Palermo, where he 
died. He had been at great expense in forming the collec- 
tion, and the different preparations are in excellent order. 

Professor Jameson presented his own private collection 
ffco the Museum, and it ought to be recollected that it has 
been principally by means of his own exertions, that the pie- 
t splendid repository of curiosities has been obtained, 
contains some uncommonly fine specimens of rare ani- 
Anwng many otbei6 may be mentioned a cameleopard» 
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which is of an extraordinary height. The collection of birds 
is very extensive. It is the third in Europe, only being ex- 
ceeded by those of Paris and Berlin. There are upwards of 
three thousand different specimens. What greatly enhances 
the splendour of the sight is, that every individual through- 
out the whole kingdom, which the Museum contains, is in 
the highest state of preservation, no pains nor expense hav- 
ing been spared to accomplish the end in view. The professor 
has also studied to introduce scientific arrangement, which 
renders it more interesting to the philosopher, as weU as 
more agreeable to the mere spectator. The collection of in- 
sects, shells, &c. is also extensive. 

Professor Jameson, in his lectures, directs a great deal of 
attention to mineralogy. This is a study comparatively of a 
late date. He himself is a disciple of the celebrated Wer- 
ner, under whom he studied, and whose leading doctrines he 
teaches. The specimens of mineralogy in his possession are 
very ample, and they are arranged according to the Werne- 
rian system. 

The architecture of that part of the College buildings, 
which he possesses, is much admired. It was designed by 
Adam and improved by Playfair. The accommodation and ele- 
gance of the suite of rooms in the interior are no where ex- 
ceeded. Upon the whole, the Museum forms a splendid addi- 
tion to the University, and is more worthy of being visited, 
than any thing of the kind which Scotland affords. The fee 
for admission is half a crown. 



No. y 

Anatomical 

Beside the Museum of Natu 
account has bee"4ilready given, 
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ments connected with the University that deserve particular 
notice. The iirst is the Anatomical Museum. 

In die year 1800 Dr. Monro Secundus presented his own 
eoUeiction oC anatomical preparations^ together with that of his 
firtiier, to the Umyersity, and in the following terms : — T, 
Alexander Monro, Professor of ^kdicine, Anutoiny, and Sur- 
ger\\ in the University of Edinburgh, hereby give and be- 
quieath to the said University, for ever, my whole collection 
of anatondeal preparations, with all the vessels and cabinets in 
whidi thqr m contained in the several rooms connected with 
the anatomical theatre, to be used by myself, and my eldest 
son, my colleague, during our lives, and after our decease by 
our future successors in office, for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing and explaining to the students of the University the struc- 
ture, physiology, and diseases of the human body.*" 

Of late years the spedmens in this museum have been con- 
siderably increased. The new rooms are much calculated to 
exiiil>it them to advantage, and they are now open to the stu- 
dents and to the medical profession. . The patrons have 
granted L.100 per annum for the support and extension of 
the museum, including the salary of the conservator. Upon 
the representation of the Senatus Academicus, they sanction- 
ed, 28th June 1826, First, that L.l, Is. be required of each 
candidate for graduation, it being at the same time understood, 
that if he pay the money on his first matriculation at the Uni- 
Tenity, he shall be allowed a fiee entrance to the museum 
during the whole course of his studies ; but that the regula- 
tion shall not operate retrospectively on students who have 
already begun their merlical studies. Second, that no other 
students shall be compelled to contribute to the museum, but 
that tickets of admission shall be issued to all who wish for 
them, at seven shiUings for the season, and that none but the 
students of Br. Monroes dass shalT be admitted to the museum 
without such tickets. 

Mr. Ma<;kenzie, the Conservator, drew up a descriptive 
catalogue, which the Patrons ordered to he printed at their 
expense. The . catalogue, it must be confessed, contains. a 
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great yatriety of spedmens. The Ust fills no £swer than 24& 

8vo. pages. 

Dr. Monro has a sepwrate muadom belon^ng to hhnsdf, 
whidi also contains varidua tpednens of daffetetA pM of the 
hunnm body both m a MMind aad » dueand state. Thmtf 
viwft Dcoasmy Mn produced^ and iSw atiideiita hvre aii oppd^ 

tunity of examining them. So that superior opportunities of 
improying in the study of anatomy are no where to be oblau^ 
ed than arthe UmveniQr of £kUabui£^.' 



No. IX. 

Mumm of NaHirmi FhUfmphy. 

The second is under the care of Mr. Leslie, Professor a/f 
Natural Philosophy. In the very extensive range which he 
takes in hifl coiixBe, there is no doctnae whidi he does ttotiU 
IfUtrate by ft series of the most appodte and ingenioua expeiw 
meiits. The suite of rooms he oceupies afKnd every cenve- 
niencc tliat can be desired, the illustrations which he is ena- 
bled to give by the uncommon extent of his apparatus i» 
nexampiedy aad he contriyes to render his olass one of the 
most instnustive and aaraslBg in the Coll^ 



Nes» X; 

Royal MedicBl Socie^. 

In enumerating the advantages which students of medicine 
possess at Edinburgh, it would be unpardonable not to men-« 
tfoa liuit aodetiea hare Ibr a ray leng pMad exiated whMb 
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for tbeir objects the (mitivation of medical and physical 
iGience in particulari though not to the exdunon of Utemy 
ii|Bl|j€et8^ wliicfa ate occaabnally mtrodueed. 
'M^Die oldett and moat ^BstbguiAed of these nudtiitions is the 
Royal Medical Society. It has existed since the year 17-^77 ^^^^ 
is almost coeval with the foundation of a medical school in 
jBdinbur^ It has contributed greatly to cherish a spirit of 
iiwiiiminn lunoag the ■fcodical atiidaiiu thfwariToai and the 
iSBeckm wkb whiA the doetriass of the pro fe s iwo are ea»- 
▼assed, has acted as a powerful stimulus to exertion on their 
piurt. The mosst eminent practitioners in Europe, America, 
&c. have been members of this society, and acknowledged the 
adraatagss they ha^e derived ftom it The society meets onee 
aveckdaringthesesomioftheceycge. The oidi»aiy boeU 
nm consists in a paper being read by one of the members, the 
subject of whicli is left to his own discreticni. This essay is 
OB^ossed in a hook belonging to the society, and circulated 
among the memlwn isTotaiioiiy wlie>lHive thus an <q9ertunity 
of maioDg ikm lemaiiks upon it at lebuie. A qoestion ia 
ncKt disenssed which is opened by two of the members. As 
the rules of the society admit strangers upon being pro\'ided 
with a ticket, any gentleman is at liberty to deliver his senti- 
ments. 

iiThe society is iacoiporated by foyal charter. Th^ bnilt 
• keU, &C. fat their aceowmedation, the loundatioii stone of 

which was laid in 177^ hy the celebrated Dr. CuUen, when be 
^^as President of the Royal College of Physicians. A libmy 
ia connected with the institution. 



The constitution of the Royal Physical Society is quite 
to that of the MedicaL It only differs in this, that 
i|||g|lg|^^j(ofiasrT«f t dlsoQSH*!^ entoaee # - ^fosIbk ^TaBiet^Bl^gf v 
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No. XL 

BJSQUEST BY GENERAL REID, 

To endow a Professorship of Music. 

General John Reid, of Woodstock Street, Oxford Streeti 
London, was a natire of Perfcbshize, and eduoaled at the Uni- 
vertnty of EkBnbnrgh. He entered th^ army very early ni 

life, and continued in it upwards of sixty years. He was a 
general in his Majesty's army, and colonel of the HHth regi- 
ment of foot, and had seen a great deal of service both in En- 
rope and in America, where he possessed extensiTe esuies, 
which wete Ibrfeited dnring the untotniMte contest with Am 
colonies. He left one daughter, who was married to a INIr. 
Kobertson, and in case of her having no children, he left all 
his property, which was very considerable, to the College of 
Edinburgh. The following extracts are from his wiU, dated 
4th oif March 1806. He died in the beginnuig of the year 
I8O7. 

** My will and meauiii!]: is, that my said trustees shall stand 
possessed thereof upon trust, in the first place, for establishing 
and endowing a Professorship of Music in the College and 
Univeraty of Edinburgh, -where I had my edneatifni, and 
spent the pleasantest part of my yootih; and, m the next 
place, for the purpose also, after completin<]r such endow- 
ments, as Iierein after ig mentioned, in makintj; additions to the 
library of the said University, or otherwise, in promoting ih* 
general interest and advantage of the UniTersiQr, in such wij 
and manner as the Principal and Piofessois thereof fir the 
tune being shall, in their discretion, think most fit and proper. 
And in order properly to carry my will and intention in tins 
respect into full efi'ect, I direct my said trustees, and the sur- 
TiTors md surrivor of them, and the executors and aHmffyf - 
trators oi such summ, to sell, lay out, transfer, asngn, oi 
otherwise dispose of my said last mentioDed penonal estate^ at 
the sight, and with the privity and approbation oi the Fruici* 



pftl a&d ProfeMors of the said University for the time being, 
as may be for that purpose deemed necessary, in such way and 
manner as will most eftet tiially establish, and perpetiially se- 
cure, a fund for the endowment of a Professorship of Music, 
as aforesaid, and the maintenance, in all time thereafter, in the 
aaid University of a Professor of the Theory of Music, an art 
and science ' in which the Scots stand nnrivi^ed by all the 
neighbouring nations in pastoral niclody, and sweet com])ina- 
tion of sounds ; and my will and meaning is, that, in the event 
of the establishment of such Professorship as aforesaid, the 
Fkndpal and Pmfcssocs of the said UniTenuty do, and shall, 
iritBin six months next after sach an event shall have taken plaoe^ 
by a public Ordinance of the University, make a declaration of 
what, in their estimation, theannuai and perpetual salary to be 
allowed to such Professor of Music ouglit to amount to, the sum 
not being less than L.900 of good and lawful money of Great 
Bdtatn ; and that upon such declaration being so made as 
aforesaid, and notice thereof in writing given to my said trus- 
tees, or to the survivors or survivor of them as aforesaid, and 
due provision made for securing the payment of such yearly 
salaij, aR;er the amount thereof has been ascertained, in the 
manner aforesaid; they my said trustees, or the swrvivora or 
survivor of them, or the executors or administrators of such 
survivors, shall and do, by such instrument or instruments us 
may, by the law of Scotland, be in such case requisite, make 
over the residue oi ray said last-mentioned perswiud estate, to 
liie Principal and Professors of the said Univmity, for the 
purposes aforesaid ; and by the said instrument dedare, that 
the power and right of presentation or nominadon ci such 
Professorship, and the superintendence, care, and laanageuient 
of the said fund, sliall, on their decease, be vested in, and per- 
petually enjoyed in all time thereafter, by the Principal and 
Ptofossors of the said University for the time being ; and that 
in case of misbehaviour, or neglect properly to discharge his or 
their duty, on the part of any Professor or Professors of the 
Theory of Music, to be from time to time appointed as afore- 
said, the Principal and Professors of the said Umveisity, for 
VOL* III* a B 
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the time being, or the major part of them, shall have power^ 
in their discretion, to dismiss such Proiessor or Professors, 
and to elect another or others in his at their place, and gene- 
rally to establish, from time to time, stich rules and t^gnl*- 
llans, as may, in their opinion, contribute to giTe stuMlity, 
Bpectability, and consequence to tlic establishment, and there- 
by carry my intentions into eticct ; and as I am the last re- 
presentative of an old family in Perthshire, which on my death 
inii be extinct in the male Une, I therefore leave two portndis 
of me, one trhen a Lieutenant in -the Earl of Londmin^s regi- 
ment, raised ia the year 1745, and the other wlitn a Major- 
( General in the army, to the Principal and Professors of the 
said University of Edinburgh, to be disposed of in such a 
manner as the Phncipdi shall direet; and to that University I 
wish prosperity to the end of time.^ 

" After the decease ot iiiy daughter Susanna Robertson, she 
dying without issue, I have left all my property in tlic Funds, 
or in Great Britain, to the College of Jjkiinburgh, "wh&te I had 
my edncfttioii, as will be found moie peiticulaiiy exptesaed in 
my WHl ; and as I leave all my music-bodes (parlieidiriy 
those of my own composition,) to the I'rofessor of Music in that 
Oollegt?, it is my wish, that in every year after his appoint- 
ment, he will cause a Concert of Music to be performed on the 
tile 18tii of February) being my birth-day, in winch siiall be 
tntindnced one Solo fb? the Germain Flute, Hnnllioy, er 
Clarionet, also one March and Minuet, with accoropanimenti 
hy a select Band, in order to show tlio taste of Music ahont 
the middle of last century, when they were by me composed^ 
and with a view also to keep my memoiy in lemembnmee; 
the expense attenffing ibe Concert to be dsAayed ftsn the 
general fund left by me to the College, and not-Anrn'the salary 
to be paid to the Professor of Music, from which there is not 
to be any diminution. I wish to inform my executors, that I 
have made it a constant rule not to be in debt to any ttAo ; 
end that it is my wish,, that the amount of my property ss 
the Funds, where tke whole of It is Invested, sheHnot tmessde 
iBUblic. 
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Ebvial ioqptaabd in sny Willf tUt I kame two portniit of 
me, om when • lieuteiumt in Ibe Eavl of Londoim^d legi* 

ment, raised in the year 174;5, and the other when a Major- 
Gencral in the army, to the College of Edinburgh ; and hav- 
ing anriTod at the high sank of General in the anny» it is my 
wiih, diat a ponxait of me, which was painted last year, in the 
unifona of my tegiment, (the SBthy) shall^ with ithe othier 
mentioned portraits, he sent at a proper time to the Principal 
and Professors of' the ('ollege of* Kdinburgh, the expense of 
whicfaf fiom my own funds, to be defrayed by my executors. 



No XIL 

Speculatwe Societt^, 

The SpeculatiTO Society was instituted in the year VJ&^t 
by six young gentlemen who were then prosecutmg their 
atodies at die UniTersity. The cdebrity of this institution, 

and the many eminent divines, illustrious statesmen, lawyers, 
and physicians, that have been members of the Sjicculative 
Society, and who, for the last £fty years, have made so dis- 
tii^uished a figure in ahnost every department of litoratulre 
luiid science, Arongfaout the British empire, iMider its hist«ifry 
aa dijeet of singular curionty and interest MHiite other 
similar institutions have been ephemeral, or at least have con- 
tinued for a few years only, it early acquired reputation, and 
has continued to maintain it, notwithstanding, that it never 
possessed, nor even aspired to obtain royal fiiTour, or td pro* 
cure the benefit of a charter* 

The names of the founders were Mr. John Bonar, Mr. 
Allan Maconochie, Mr. Alexander Belches, Mi:. John M'Ken- 
zie, Mr. William Creech, and Mr. John Bruce. The ei^iresa 
oljeot of dieb association was mutual improyement in the art 
of eompoiltioni and in. the praetlce of public speaking. Some 
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of. Ihem were intended for the pulplt» and others for. the bar» 
. and they very properly conceiyedi that one of the heat oceans 
for improyement m what was so essentially requisnte to dbe 

honourable discharge of their several public functions in fu- 
ture life, was the preparatory exercises, of which the plan was 

' sketched in the laws by which the Society was to be regulated. 
These hiws 'were drawn up with skill, and are very creditable 

' to the taste, good sense, and talents of the youthful founders. 

' la the course of time, however, experience suggested various 
improvements, and the code of laws of the Society (which is 
printed,) exhibits an admirable model for similar institu* 
tions. 

Soon after the institution of the Speculative Society, a space 

of ground, within tlic premises of the College, was granted, 
(21st June, 17^9,) by the patrons of the University, on which 
the Society erected a Hall. This being removed iu conse- 
quence of the improvements connected with the rebuilding of 
the College, a very elegant Hall and Library Room have been 
allotted to the Society, by the Patrons and ParHamentary 
Comniissioners in lieu of it, in the east front ; so that it may, 
in a manner, be considered as incorporated with the Universi- 
ty itself. At the first meeting held in the new hall, the Prii^ 
cipal of the University, an old member of the Sodety, pre- 
aded, and delivered an introductory diseourse, adapted to the 
felicitous occasion. 

The Society meets at seven ©""clock every Tuesday evening, 
during the session of the College. Five Presidents are chosen 
annually. After the President for the night has taken the 
chair, the roll is called — such ordinary members as are absent 
are noted — and the minutes of the former meeting are read 
by the secretary or his dcputv — an essay upon some literary 
subject is then read, and this part of the business is taken in 
rotation by the ordinary members, according to their seniority 
' on the roll. The subject is at the option of the author, but 
this must be declared, by the member who is to read it, two 
ordinary meetings previous to its being delivered. After it 
is delivered, its merits sad demerits axe freely canvassed, and 
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Vihen the criticisms are concluded, tiie author, or his gubetitutfi) . 
is at liberty to reply to the criticisms that have been made. \ 

The esiay.to'next night is then intimated. Retignatibtui 
axe acGepted-^4ind petitions for admissidn 'and extncndinaKy 
privileges are next received, read, and ballottcd. , 

The Society then adjourn for a few minuteb — and upon tlie ■ 
President resuming the chair, the roll is called.a second time, - 
and, as in the call of the jfiisti^, the ciidiQjuy niembeis wh^ ' 
are absent aie noted. 

The subject of debate appointed for the night is then an- 
nounced, and also the names of the two gentlemen whose 
business it is to open it ; both of whom, i£ they please, may 
provide substitutes. It may be proper to observe, that at the 
commencement of every session, a committee is appointed to 
propose subjects for debate, which are ins^ed-in a raster 
appropriated to tliat express purpose. The senior on the roll 
has his choice of the subject, and the junior, of the side he 
wishes to support. Those whose duty it is to open the ques- 
tion, shall give notice of it on the third oidinsiy meeting, pre- 
viouB to the debate. All the members have an o^^rtunity of 
delivering thiir sentiments, and may espouse any side they 
may judge proper. At the conclusion, the question is put to 
the vote by dividing, and decided by tlie majority. 
The question for next night's debate is, then intimated, and 
by whom it is to be opened.^ Before dissolving the meeting, 
other private business is discussed, and then the roll is called 
a third and last time, uIro the Society adjourns. 

" The members are either honorary, extraordinary, or urdina* 
ry. ' No one can be admitted to either of the two first, unless 
he has attended regularly for three years, perfprmed either ' 
personally, or by proxy, the difierent tasks assigned to him, 
cu: paid the lines imposed for not having done so. 

No strangers are allowed to be present, or to witness the 
proceedings of the Society. 

Upon the seventeenth of December, 1814, the completion 
of the fiftieth year since the institution of the Society, a gene, 
ral meeting wais huid at Fortune's Tavern, when nearly ei^liLy 
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members assembled, some of whom had omne from a distaaee,far 
the purpose of bemg present. P^rincipal Bainl wm chMfin«i> 
aad Dr. Otegorj^ snd Sir Waker Beott, cniupint. Sena of 
ihe nosi dttdngakhad cbaraeten In die oemmry ^vm aiMa* 

bled. The meetmg presented the utmost harmony and con- 
viviality, and it may be truly said, that perhaps there never 
was a meetiiig of the same number thai coaomttaUd aa naek 
tdanCy Utmujf political and adentifia. 



No. XIIL 

JUai of Principals and Professors of the Univeraitif of 
Edinburffh,Jrom 1756 to 1829. 

PBINCIPALS. 

Dr. William Robertson, . . • • • l^W 
Dr. George H. Baird, 1793 



PROFESSOR& 



Thomas Young, Midwifery, . , 


17« 


Adam Ferguson, Natural Philosophy, . 


1759 


Moral Philosophy, 


1769 


Hugh Blaur, Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 


1760 


John Hope, Botany and Materia Medica^ 


176I 


Robert Oumming, Church History, 


1763 


James Balfour, Law of Nature and NatlonSy 


1764 


James Russell, Natural Philosophy, 


1764 


William Cullcn, Institutes of Medidne, 


1766 


' ■ Practice of Medicine^ • 


1778 


John Gregory, Prac^ce of Physic^ 


1798 


Joseph Black, Chemistry, • . . 




Francis Home, Materia Medicdi • * 


1768 


Andrew Dahsell^ Greek, • • • • 

* 4 
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Mm Bruce, Logic, • 177^ 

Jnhn Robisou, Natural Philo^iopjiy, - • • 177^ 

Dugaid Stewart, Mathematics, • . « 1 ^^5 

— Mmk PhiloMfhy^ . . . VJW 

Jflbn HiP, Lmm, . ^ 1775 

Amms Gregory, Institutes of Medicine^ ^77^ 

>— Practice of Physic, • . 1790 

Andrew Hunter, Divimty, . . . 1779 

Allan Maoonochie, Law of Natuie and Natioos, . 1779 

Ji^ Walker, Natuiml History, . . 1779 

Alexander Fraser Tytler, Umyefsal History, . 1780 

Alexander Hamilton, JNIidwifery, . . , 1780 

John Playiair, Mathematics, • • • 17B5 

Natural Philosophy, . . . 1805 

DaTid Hume, Scots Law, . • • , I7M 

Daniel Ruthei^ml, Botany^ • • • • I7B6 

Robert Blair, Prcictical Aistronomy, . . 3 

James Finlayson, Logic, . • • • I7BG 

Thomas Hardie, Church History, • . « 1788. 

Andrew Duncan, Institutes of Medicine^ • • 1790 

Andrew Coyentxy, Agriculture, .... 1790 

John Wylde, Civil Law, . . • . I7M 

Thomas Charles Hope, Cliemistry, . . . 179^ 

Robert Hamilton, Public Law, .... 1796 

James Home, Materia Medica, * . . • 1798 

■ I ■ Practice of Physic, . • • . 18*1 

Alexander Monro, Anatomy and Surgery, . . 179B' 

Hugh Meiklejohn, Chureh History, . . . 1799 

Alexander Irving, Civil Law, .... 1 BOO 

James Hamilton, Midwifery, • ... IHOO 

"William Fraser Tytler, Universal Histoiy, • « 1801 

Andrew Brown, Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, • 1801 

James Russell, Clinical Surgery, • . . 1803 

Robert Jameson, Natural History, . . . lt>0-i 

John Leslie, Mathematics, . . . • • 1805 

> . Natural Philosophy, . . . 1819 
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George Dunbar, Greek, .... 

Alexander Christison, Latin, 

John Thomson, MiliUiy Surgery, 

Andrew JDimcan, Jmiiory Me^eal Jurisprudence, 

ooigoiaed^idth his.ftl 

Tlie<»7 of Phyric, . 



Materia 



David Ritchie, Logic, • 
William Ritchie, Divinity, . 
Thomas Brown, Moral Philosophy, 
Alexander Murray, Hebrew and Ghaldee, . 
Alexander Brunton, Hebrew and Ghaldee, 
William Wallace, Mathematics, 
William Pulteney Alison, Medical Juri^^prudence, 

coiyoined with Dr, Duncan^ 
Senior, Theory of Physic, 
Robert Graham, Botany, 
John Wilson, floral riiilosophy, 
James Piilans, Latin, .... 
Sir W. Hamilton, Universal History, • 
James Home, Practice of Physic, 
George Joseph Bell, Scots Law, 
RobeH; Christison, Mescal Jurisprudence, 
George Ballingall, Military Surgery, . 
Macvey Napier, Conveyancing, . 
Douglas Cheape, Civil Law, . . 
Thpmas Chahners, Diyinity, 



1805 

1806 

1806 

1819. 

1821 

1808 

1809 

1810, 

1812 

1813 

1819 

1819. 

1821 
1820 
1820 

1820 
1821 
1821 
1822 
1822 
1823 
1825 
1826 
1827 
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A 

Adam Alexand£r, 299> 

Agriculture, professorship of, founded, 292 — 342. 

B 

Baine, James, 59. 

Baird, George Principal, 293—826. ' 

Ballingall, George, 34^ 

Black, Joseph, 110 ; his hirth and education. 111; studies at 
Glasgow, ibid. ; repaired to Edinburgh, where he graduated, 
IM ; his Thesis, ibid. ; a professor at Glasgow, 1 12 ; latent heat, 
ibid. ; professor at Eklinburgli, 118 ; his death, 

Blair, Hugh, 12 ; entered the University, 13 ; presented to the 
Church of Colessie, ibid. ; one of the ministers of Canongat«, 
ibid. ; of Lady Tester's, ibid. ; of the High Cliurch, ibid. ; pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, lA ; Ossian, 15 ; his sermons, ibid. ; lectures on 
rhetoric published, 16 ; his death, 12. 

Boerhaave, IS. 

Bonar, John, 211. 

Boston, Thomas, 58. 

Brown, Thomas, 338; birth, ibid. ; removed to London, S39 ; 
attended the University of Eklinburgh, ibid. ; Zoonomia, 340 ; 
member of some of the literary societies of the CoUege, ibid. ; 
studied law, and afterwards medicine, 3M ; graduated in 1803 ; 
the subject of the Thesis de Somno, 341 ; a candidate for the 
' rhetorical chair, and also for that of logic, ibid. ; Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, his death, 3^ 
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Brace, John, Professor of Logic, yjt ; one of tbe founders of tbe 
Speculative Society, 14^ ; travelled with the present Lord Mel- 
ville, M6 ; his works, and death, 147. 

Buchan^ William, I4i8. 

Campbell, Colin, 62. 
Catholics, Bill in favour of, DiL 

Christison, Alexander, 21^ ; his birth, ibid. ; education, 2ila ; 
schoolmaster at Auldcambus, at Edrom, 297 ; teacher of Wat- 
son's Hospital, ibid. ; at Dalkeith, 298 ; High School, ibid. ; Pro- 
fessor of Humanity, 299 ; his death, 2iIL 

Clerk, Sir James, 22L 

Clinical Surgery, professoi*ship of, 843. 

Constant, Baron, 291. »^ • 

Conveyancing, professorship of, 315. 

Coventry, Andrew, M2* • ' * 

Creech, WiUiam, 21iL 

Crosbie, Andrew, fiiu ' 

Cruickshank, , a celebrated schoolmaster, 121* 

Cullen and Gregory, Drs., joint professors, 106. 
Cupples, fiL 

Cuirie, James, 3^ r* f • • t - 
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Dalzol, Andrew, 13i ; at the school of Kirkliston, 132 ; t«tnr to 
the Earl of Lauderdale, 1.^4* ; professor of Greek, ibid. ; his 
lectiu'es, 13E ; an excellent classical scholar, 139 ; Secretary and 
Librarian to tlie College, HQ ; Clerk of the Gqaeral Assembly, 
Ml ; his works, 143 ; his death, LH. * » / 

Darwin, E. Zoonomia, ."^ iO- 

Dick, Robert, 222. 

Dispensai'y, public, 361. 

Drummond, Alexander, M., lilS. 

Professor, 2jL 

Drysdale, John, biL 

Duncan, Andrew, his birth, 277 ; educated at St. Andrews, ibid. ; 
at Edinburgh, 27H ; Royal Medical Society, 279 ; went a voyage 
lo China, ibid. ; grculuatcd at St. Andrews, 28Q; a private lec- 
turer, ibid. ; a candidate for the professorship of medicii^e 9t 
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Andrews, 281 ; Elements of Then^titks, 2S2 ; on tke Use of 
Magnesia, 2B3 ; married in 1771, iMd. ; his werlu, 284; dispen- 
sary, 285 ; Medical Commentaries, 288 ; Professor of the Theory 
of Medicine, 289 ; Lunatic Asylum, 290 ; presented with the 
freedom of the city, ihid. ; Horticultural Society, ihid. ; first 
physician to the King for Scotland, 291 ; his death and public 
funeral, 292. 

Ersldne, John, letter of, relating to the deposition of Mr. Crilles- 
pie> 5a ; sermon o^ Dr. Robertson s death, 88 ; a brief account 
of, ibid. 

F 

Ferguson* Adam, 7; tent to St. Andrews, 8 ; repaired to Edin-f 
burgh, 9j chaplain to the 42d regiment, ibid. ; applied for Caputkt 
ibid.; Professor of Natural Philosophy, ibid.; Moral Philosophy^ 
. m ; History of Civil Society, ibid. ; tutor to the £mI of Chai* 
terfield, ibid. ; wrote an answer to Dr. Price, ibid. ; secretary to 
the commission sent to America, II; History of the Roman 
Republic, ibid. ; Principles of Mqral and Political Philoflq^yf 
12 ; his death, ibid. 

Finlayson, James, 202 ; his education, 263 ; tutor in Sir William 
Murray's family, 2M ; licensed, 266 ; Professor ci Logic, 261 ; 
minister of Berth wick, ^8 ; of Edinbni^h, ibid. ; his deatli, 271. 

Fxeebaiiii9 Rev. Mr., 63. 

G 

Garden, Botanic, SbuL 
Gaubius, 18—197. 
Gibbon, Edward, UHL 
Gilclirist, John Borthwick, 333. 
Gillespie, Thomas, deposed, 47. 
Croldie, John, 31. 
Goodall, Walter, 230. 
Crordon, Mr. Duke, 134. 

Gregory, John, IM ; birtli of, ibid. ; educated at Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, Leyden and Paris, 105 ; delivered lectures on medicine 
at Aberdeen, ibid. ; he and Dr. CuUen joint professors, IM; Ui 
works, 169 ; his death, ijbid. 
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Gregory, James, ; hb edncation, 1^ ; the taste of the Grie- 
gorys for mathematics, 192 ; Professor, 199 ; the Conspectus, 
2ill ; appointed to the practice, 2Q2 ; on Liberty and Necessity, 
ibid. ; >)is death, 203. > 

Grieve, Henry, m • • . 

H 

HaUer, IS. 

Hamilton Alexander, Professor of ^Midwifery, 238 ; gave three 
courses each year, 239 ; his death, 210. 

Professor of Oriental Langnagos at Hertford, 226. 

Hardie, Thomam 273 ; minister of Ballingray and afterwards of 
£dinbnrgh, 274 ; Professor of Ecclesiastical History, ibid. ; lec- 
tured the Gospel according to John, 276 ; the patriot, ibid. ; his 
death, ibid. 

Hill, John, ProfeOTor of Latin, 188j.Life of Dr. Blair, 189 ; his 
death, ibid. 

Home, Francis, 120 ; placed under the care of Cmickshank, 121 ; 

entered the University of Edinburgh, 122 ; army surgeon, 123 ; 

graduated at Edinburgh, 125 ; Professor of Materia Medica, 

ibid. ; his death, 120 ; his works, ibid. 
Home, John, author of Douglas, 11 ; proceedings in regard to 

him, TAiM 

Hope, John, IB ; took his degree at Glasgow, 19 ; King's Botanist, ' 
. ibid. ; Professor of Botany and Materia Medica, ibid. ; annually 
. gave a medal to the student who had most remarkably distin- 
guished himself, 2Q ; removed the garden to ground between 
Leith and Edinburgh, 21 ; his death, 22. 
Hospital, Lying-in, 360. 
Hume, David, 99. 

Hume, David, Professor of Scots Law, 273 ; appointed a Baron 

of Exchequer, 1822. 
Hnnter, Dr. Andrew, Professor of Divinity, 204 ; his lectures, 

207 ; his death, 208. 
Hutton, James, 253. 
Hyndman, John, 222. 

I 

Infirmary, 358. 

Institution in 1756 had attained great celebrity, L 
Jurisprudence, Medical, professorship of, 343. 
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Kame«, Lord, 2Mu 
Ker, John, 22- 
Knowles, Admiral, IhQ^ 

L 

Leslie, an eminent schoolmaster at Dalkeith, 25. 

Leyden, John, SLL 

Library of the University, 352. 

Lind, James, 1 IH. 

Linnseus, Sir Chailes, IB. 

Liston, Sir Robert, IB3. 

M 

Macfarlane, Duncan, 222> 
Macknight, James, 200^ 
M^Laurin, Colin, 2Et 

Maconochie, Allan, Professor of Public Law, 2D9 ; Speculatire 
Society, 212 ; a student at Lincoln's Inn, 213 ; a Member of 
the Greneral Assembly, 214 ; a Lord of Session, 215 ; of Jus- 
ticiary, 21fi ; of the Jury Court, ibid. ; his death, 217* 

Maskelyne, Dr. 2ifi, 

Military Surgery, professorship of, 345. * . . 

Moodie, William, 2S3 ; Professor of Oriental Languages, ibid. ; 
minister of Kirkaldy, 293 ; his death, 234. 

Murray, Alexander, SHI ; his birth, ibid. ; learned to read, 302 ; 
sent to school ^ New Galloway, 305 ; Salmon's Grammar, ibid. ; 
makes himself master of the Hebrew alphabet from a psalm 
book, 306 ; his own account of learning Hebrew, 307 ; Anglo- 
Saxon, 30fi ; Welsh, Abyssinian, &c. 309 ; arrived in Ekiinbiirghy 
ibid. ; examined by Dr. Baird, &c. 310 ; obtains a bursary, ibid. ; 
Editor of Brace's Travels, 312 ; assistant and successor to Dr. 
Muu'head of Urr, 314 ; is married, ^15 ; diligently discharges 
the duties of his office, 316; Philosophical History of European 
Languages, 322 ; Professor of Hebrew, 1812, 323 ; recommend- 
ed by various literary characters, ibid. ; Outlines of Orien- 
tal Philosophy, 326 ; taught the class for four months, 328 ; 
letter to Dr. Stuart, 320 ; lectures on Oriental Literature, 332) 
in very bad health, 335 ; his death, 337. 

Museum of Natural History, 3G2. 
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Museum, Anatomical, 3M. 

■ of Natural Philosophy, 366. 

N 

Napier, Macrey, Professor of Conveyancing, Mh± 

P 

Philp, James, 220. 

Playfair, John, 2M ; his birth, ibid. ; sent to &t. Andrew 
ibid. ; a candidate for the Professorship of Mathematics in 
Marischal College, 24:3 ; assisted Dr. Wilkie, 24^ ; present- 
ed to LifP by Lord Gray, 246 ; an author, 247 ; tutor to 
. ^Ir. Ferguson of Raith, ibid. ; Professor of Mathematics, 248; 
' wrote the life of Dr. Matthew Stewart, 210 ; his works, 2hl ; 
promoted to the chair of Natural Philosophy, 2a3 ; visits the 
continent, 2M ; Astronomical Institution, 255 ; his death and 
funeral, ibid. 

Pringle, Sir John, 28. 

Pulteney, Sit William, 2112. 

. . . R 

Reid, General John, extracts from his will, 
Thomas, 176. 

Review, Edinburgh, by the Select Society, 20- 
Richardson, Andrew, 4lL ■ > ■ ■ 

RoWrtson, William, Prinripal, 23; his father, minister of Borth- 
wick, afterwai'ds at Edinburgh, ibid. ; birth, 2a ; at Dalkeith 
Bchool, ibid. ; at the University, 26 ; a student of divinity,' 30 ; 
• the history of the Arminians, prescribed as an exercise at the 

• hall, 31 ; trials for licence, 33 ; presented to Gladsmuir, M ; 
death of his father and mother, 38; rebellion of 1745, 39; 
♦•^ first appearance in the General Assembly, 4i) ; the subject of 

'r debate patronage, 4lI ; schism overture, debate on, ; serraoo 
by, 10 ; History of Scotland, 16 ; Principal of the University, 
<$rc. 81 ; History of Charles V. ; of America, 85 ; disqui- 
sition concerning ancient India, ibid.; a minister of Edin- 
burgh, ibid. ; Library of the University, 93 ; the Museum of, 
fii* ; Roman Catholics, 95 ; last time he appeared in the As- 
sembly, 92 ; his death, 101 ; monument, 102. 
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Robison, John, IIlZ ; edndlted at Glasgotr, IM ; entered a mem- 
ber of Glasgow Univertity, liil ; applied to be assistant to 
Mr. Dick, but unsuccessftil, 153 ; sails for Quebec, 158 ; anec- 
dote of General Wolfe, ibid. ; took cbarge of Harrison's time- 
piece, 159; delivered lectures on Cbemistry in the Univerd- 
ty of Glasg'ow, IM ; accompanied Admiral Knowles to Rus- 
sia, ibid. ; Professor of Mathematics at Cronstadt, IM ; of Na- 
tural Philosophy at Edinburgh, ibid. ; his worics, ; and 
death, IfiS, 

RnsseU, James, senior. Professor of Natural Philosophy, 103> 

James, junior, Professor of Clinical Surgery, 343. 

Rutherford, Daniel, 251 ; at the High School and College, 258; 
attended the medical classes, 259; his Thesis, 260 ; visited 
France and Italy, 261 ; Professor of Botany, his death, 262^ 

B 

Salt, Henry, 325. 

Schism overture, 59. 

Simson, Patrick, 222. 

Societies, Literary, in the University, 21L 

Society, Select Members of, 6S ; Review published by, 69* 

Royal MedicaJ, 366. 

Physical, 367. 

■ Speculative, 371. 

Edinburgh Royal, 99. 

Stevenson, John, 28. 

Stewart, Dugald, 168 ; educated at the High School, and Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, ibid. ; taught his father's class of mathe- 
matics, and then made professor, 170 ; gave lectures on Moral 
Pliiiosophy for Dr. Ferguson, 171 ; elected Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, HA ; lectured for Dr. Robison, 118 ; life of Dr. 
Smith, 119 ; life of Principal Robertson, 1S2 ; life of Dr. Reid, 
183 ; philosophical essays, liiG ; joint professor with Dr. 
Brown, 182. 

T 

Tullidelph, Principal, 6L 
Tytler, William, 70—228-^230. 

■» - Alexander Fraser, 229 ; his early education, 231 ; enter- 
ed himself a member of the University of Edinbui^h; ibid. ; 
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passed advocate, 233 ; professor of Universal History, ' 235; 
list of his works, 22a ; Ids death, 252. 

W 

• Walker, John, 21S; educated in the Canongate, ibid.; entered 

the University, ibid. ; licensed, 219 ; presented to Glencross, 

• ibid. ; visited the Highlands, 221 ; his report, 223 ; translated to 
. Mpjffat, 22^ ; Professor of Natural History, 226 ; lectured on 

Agriculture, 228 ; statistical account of Colinton, ibid. ; his 

death, ibid. 
Whitaker, 81. 
Wilkie, William, 2M. 

Y 

Young, Thomas, Professor of Midwifery, 5 ; opened a class for 
students, 6; fitted up a ward in the Infirmary for lying-in 
women, ibid. 
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